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Your Real “Liberty Loaf” 


It is ‘asy to prepare a nourishing, strengthening, 
whaheusen meal at low cost without spending TVLUI¢ h 
time mm the kitchen i you only know how to select 


food . 


Lhe wh le wheat contains every clement necded 
lor building healthy bodies and for furnishing energy 


lor the df 1\ "s work. 


Kvery loyal American will want to do |is bit in 
preventing waste. When you cat wheat be sure you 
oc the whole wheat in a divestible lorm. his wall 
lhe Ip thre OC xd work of CONSCIVINY food areal liberty 
loan to the Government. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is the real liberty bread. It is 100) per cent. whole 
wheat, nothing wasted, nothing thrown AWAY. 


Pound = for pound It Contams more body-building 


hutriment than meat or cyys. It 1s ready-cooked, 


( 
t 


ready to-ceatl. 


yy Two or three Shred 
ded Wheat Biscuits with 
milk and shced bananas, 
prunes, or canned fruits, 
make a nourishing, satis- 


fying meal at a cost of a 





few pennies. 
Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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AMES WHITCOMB RILEY al- 

ways greeted the applause which 

came to him with something of the 
surprise and wonder of a child. When 
he was praised as the man who had 
introduced the real child into American 
literature, he said, “I have only been 
trying to do the little fellow simplest, 
purest justice.” But he was genuinely 
pleased, and was not too “grown-up” 
to acknowledge his gratification. “The 
letters received from delighted fathers 
and mothers,” he wrote to an old frie nd, 
“and even the pencil-printed ones from 
the love ly little chaps themselves, all 
all go to make me one of the happiest, 
gratefulest of men—with never a child 


of my own, and yet with a world of 


them—thank the Father of us all.” 

It was the children themselves who 
helped him most to his success. Who- 
ever has seen a child listening to “ Little 
Orphant Annie” or “The Raggedy 


Man,’ and has watched it tingle with 
glee through every line, comprehends 
how amazingly Riley understood the 
child. It was natural that the children 
should applaud and ask for more, at 
school and at home. In Riley the teach- 
ers found ‘‘a key to child-nature.”’ And 
in Riley the children instinctively knew 
they had a friend who understood. And 
so they wrote to him, and made his 
growing years beautiful with their trib- 
ute. 

On Easter and New-Year’s they show- 
ered letters, drawings, rhymes, and 
flowers upon him. At Christmas-time 
Riley’s correspondence rivaled that of 
St. Nicholas. On his birthdays the post- 
man on Locke rbie Street had to throw 
up his hands, and Uncle Sam’s automo- 
bile brought around in mail-bags the 
letters from boys and girls. On his 
last birthday, October 7, 1915, ten thou- 


sand messages came, many representing 
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ClLaSSES or 


whole buildings of 
school-children, and many written out of 


entire 


chool in a burst of conhdence. 

‘! think Indiana should be proud of 
uch a little girl wrote. 
‘Not only Indiana, but the United 
States should be proud of you. [| am 


al child as vou,” 


proud of you my self.”’ 
Riley’s appeal to the child was uni- 
ersal, for the people who liked him 


ived in all parts of the world. Some- 
times immigrant children, Italians, Ar- 
menians, Slavs, remembered him with 
etters *T am a little Hungarian boy 

t one year in this country,’ wrote a 
child, ‘but that one year was enough 
t learn to love vour lovely poems. | 
like the Old Swimmin’-Hole best.”” An 


Indian boy wrote, ay think the Raggedy 


\l in Is hice, but | can’t gO back on the 
Bear Story.” 
So the letters came, some in big, wab 


by] in faultless verti- 
al, and once a letter in Braille from a 
chool for blind children. It seemed the 
writers had not the slightest doubt that 
the poet would gladly hear anything and 
eve rvthing that they were interested in 


handwriting, some 


It would be impossible to quote many 
of the amusing things children wrote to 
Riley. Some of them ought not to be 
forgotten. One little boy wrote, “‘I tell 
you what, Mr. Riley, | was surprised to 
learn that you living 
thought all poets Was dead.” 


because | 
\ very 
little girl sent this birthday message in 


was 


an immense and wabbly hand, “I hope 
you have had a happy day. I think it 
will pay both you and both me to keep 
up your writting of good poetry.” A 
wrote, “I have many of 
your poems that I have a strong taste of 
poetry myself.” Another boy asked, 
“Did you ever stop to think where that 
boy went in ‘Little Orphant Annie’?”’ 
Another said ie past your home about 
al month g Lockerbie street. It 
looks like it is filled with poetry from 
foundashun to_ roof.” have never 
saw you, and you have never saw me,”’ 
very ungrammatical little girl, 
‘but I do wish I will see you some time.” 

Frequently the children told Riley 
which poem was “loved best.” ‘The 
Raggedy Man” and “The Bear Story” 
were the Little Orphant 
Anni bovs 


boy read SO 


ago on 


wrote a 


favorites 


close third Phe 


Was a 
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usually liked ** The Old Swimmin’-Hole”’ 
best, but often mentioned “Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s,” which perhaps has 
reached their hearts through its de- 
scription of good things to eat. Almost 
all of the verses mentioned by his little 
correspondents are 1n child dialect. 

The children favored Riley with their 
efforts. On birthday 
him a poetry shower, and 
past his Locke rbie 
Street with their contributions. ‘This 
came from a little girl in’ Portland, 
‘When I was nine vears old | 
I will send it to you. I 
Was sitting on the porch one night and 
| started 
One little 
which 


own poetic one 


the VY gave 


— 


1 
marched pate on 


Oregon: 
wrote a poem. 
composed it in a few minutes. 
another but did not finish it.”’ 
boy ‘“pome,” 


inclosed a Was 


everything that a poem should not be: 
‘l am twelve vears old, live in the coun- 
try, and am not ft for hard work. If 
you think it is all nght I will try and be 
a poet.” 

\gain and again the children in thei 
letters told of their desire to meet Riley. 
‘You naughty little poet!” one letter 
from Indianapolis read. “To think 
of both of us living in the same city 
and never meeting as I would like to 
do very much, but deep in my heart 
there 1 you. I realize 
that you are no longer young and can- 
not get around to visit and meet all of 
your unknown friends.” 

One enthusiastic boy “Can't 
you come down to California and visit 
us? We have never had any important 
people to come to Visit us, only re lations 
and they are not important.” 

Some of the most charming of the 
letters were those which tell of meeting 
the poet: 


1S forgiveness for 


wrote: 


Dear Mr. Ritey,—We little girls who 
came to your home today are so ashamed of 
ourselves for staring at you so, but we had 
not expected to see you our great Hoosier 
poet in his living room, when just this after- 
noon I had read that you detested being 
stared at, as if you were “a pinkeyed 
MmOusE <i 

I do not know whether you will ever have 
time to glance at this note but we wanted 
to apologize to you for being so very com- 
mon. 

a little girl who loves you, 


Mary M. Coates. 


} rom 


\ POET AND 


\n Indianapolis newsboy had this to 


of Rilev: “This morning we were 
king about your birthday and_ the 
ner asked us if we knew or evel 
vou. IL was the only one in the 


I told her 


that raised my hand. 


| have sold you many newspapers 
the market. She asked me if you 
gave me 
tips, aS US 
vsboy S call 


m | told the 
that one 
la you gave me 


, 
reachel 


quarter tip 
Rilev nevet 
isked a newsboy 
I I ( h an @g ¢ 
, P¢ nni¢ Se he 
xplained, “‘ were 
very scarce when 
vas a boy.” 
Qn just one 
occasion he was 
drawn into an 
intimate talk in 
which he re- 
vealed from his 
vivid memory of 
the boy he 
tX be the real 
secret of his un- 


used 


HIS 
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caught him up and covered him with 
kisses who won his heart? No, it was 


the people whose hearts he thought he 
had won. 


*So with this little, strange child in 


the room, | would sit still and pretend 
to be talking with the grown-up people. 


But | 


never ce ased to be conscious of 


him for a min- 
ute only I 
wouldn’t have 
let him know 
that for the 
world. | WOOE d 
him instead as 
subtly as eve 
love! wooed a 
sweethe art 

and, when you 


consider it, a lov- 
er woos as if his 


sweetheart were 
a child, under 
valuing what 1s 
too easily won, 


and overestimat- 
ing what 1s hard 
to POssess. oe 
So | would hold 
out my hand to 
the child with all 
the absent-mind- 








derstanding of edness I could 
children. muster, and | 
6 ‘ TRIPLETS NAMED AFTER THI POET 

There is al- a as “eRe ss would keep on 
ways beside me , talking. The lit- 
the little boy tle, strange child 
I used to be, and I can think his would watch like a little, shy rabbit, and 
thoughts, and live his hopes and his come a little nearer, and a little nearer, 


tragedies now, just as much as [ could 
when I| looked like him. 


“We have great times together—this 
little boy and I—and we are never more 


intimate than when some other little 
child Is near us. | have Sat here by 
the fre, or by somebody else’s fire, 
and have seen a little, strange child 


come into the room when it seemed as 
if he must know how much alike we 
were and that I must go and talk with 
him. But I never did go to him right 


away, or call him to me. Why? Be- 
Cause the little boy | use d to be was 
at my elbow, and I remembered very 


well how he used to like to have people 
treat him. Was it the people 
made an affectionate rush at him and 


W ho 


and finally he would be standing with 
my arm around him, and all the while | 
would be talking to some one else, and 
not seeming to pay him the slightest 
attention. Then at length he would be- 
gin to make timid efforts to attract my 


notice, and, finally, I would let him. 
\fter that we would be fast friends.” 
Riley took his correspondence with 


children seriously. Always he saw that 
no child’s letter went neglected, even 
though he himself had ordinarily no 
more than time to read the messages. 
Often he replied with little souvenir 
bookmarks or Christmas cards which 
he ingeniously devised, or booklets of 
verses in facsimile of his handwriting. 
He always was thoughtful and consid~ 
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their feelings. If there 


erate of were 
two in the family two souvenirs exactly 
alike must go. 


And SO the 
wrote to him 
Ril They 
onl \ by his 
letter which 
and women to-day who have preserved 
a cherished 


hosts of small friends who 
never forgotten by 
held to 


poe ms, but by 


were 


him not 


were 
the pe rsonal 


cheered There are men 


as a most precious memory 
letter from Riley like this one: 
James L. Murray 


No-sit -ee! | couldn't 
years old like 


DEAR LITTLE Boy, 
writ erst whe n | was 


B It, as 


nine 


you do, | could vet verses by 


you 
heart,” for speeches at School—only I al- 
ways got pale ind Sik k and faint when | 


tried to ’em—and my chin wobbled, 
and my throat hurt, and then I broke clean 


down and Oughtn’t | been ashamed 


of myself? I bet ain’t goin’ to ery—in 
t he eC ond R oom of t he \ ( i ade ! 

I was sorry to hear your mother died 
when you were only one year old My 


mothelr 
surprised if 
together rig 


and are the 


and so | wouldn’t be 

ir mother and » 

ht now, know each other, 

best friends in their World, just 

as you and I are in this. My best respects 
to your good father and teachers all 

Kver vour friend, 
James WuitTcoms 


1s dead, Too; 
mother were 
and 


RILEY 
To another and older boy, the son ot 
Riley’s life-long friend, Dr. Franklin 
W. Hays, the poet sent a letter with 
the verses, ““A Simple Recipe,—Show- 


ing How to Make the Right Kind of 
a Man Out of the Right Kind of a 
Boy oe 

DEAR FRIEND Tom,—You have written me 


: letter and interesting and 
entertaining, from start to finish, as Gentry’s 
| in the 


1 mighty nine 


of trick-anima highly enthusi- 


astic midst of 


show 


vhicl 


si | ne B ib \ I le phant goes round and round, 
The band be reins to pl ) 
And the little boy 


S ul ide rt he mon k eV s cage 
Had better git out o’ !” 


the way 


The little pony the poodle rides, 


And the “‘munk” that beats him too 
lhe wild sea-hoss, and the ‘noss-e-ross 
The koot, and the kangaroo! 
Indee d the lett ris as though | were in 


excite ds pectator of the 


formance 


hole delightful per 


old friend, 
Rit EY 


tionat 
MES WHITCOMB 


MONTHLY 
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\ little old 


daughter of 
from. his 


girl, the 
friends, 


wrote native town, 
Greenheld, for a contribution for her 
school paper. Riley replied: 
Miss Heten Downine 
DEAR FRIEND AND FELLOW CITIZEN,—It is 


write a suitable 
School Budget,”’ in 
being now a child no 
But | want vou to tell “the Graduat- 
ing Class,” for me, that, as their view of the 


World 


for me to 
High 


you give me, 


just my l 
article for “* The 
the time 


more 


which they are 


now about to enter 
might make Providence alter //is plans quite 
a good deal, each worthy pupil ought to 


thank } 


‘reat Master to 
the least possible embarrassment Well can 
I fancy —in the old days—with what surprise 
He ultimately found an utterly unpromtsing 
amounting to something. So, | 

in lieu of any literary attempt 
part to break into The Budget” 


while the editors are looking the other way, 


and so put the 


“scholar” 
Say to you 
on my 


tell a// the children, in High or Low school, 
that here’s an old s« hoolboy a-be ttin’ on ’em 
all—thinkin’, trustin’ and knowin’ that 

r of ’em 1s goin’ to do his and her very 


level-best to make things ‘‘unembarrassing’”’ 


for the One Supreme Master of us all 


As to the old song-rhymes of mine you de- 
sire to print—Yes, put em in “The Budget,” 
if they're worthy—which I doubt And 
now, my dear child, let me startle you a 
trifle, maybe, by telling you that right in the 
midst of all lovely children is a little 
chap you never see at all! he’s 
1 gh \nd a nawful happy shore-’nuff 
ghost! And it’s me! Back to Greenheld 
my home,—and your home—and your par- 
and the best home outside of 


you 


Cause 


home 
Heave n 
oO, Vi ith all hale greetings to everybody, I 
am your old Hoosier friend and schoolmate, 
James Wuircoms RiLey. 


ent Ss 


To little Elizabeth Page, who w rote 
about a “beautiful collie pup honored 
with the name of James Whitcomb Riley 
Page,” the poet replied 


Dear EvizapetH Pace,—You have sent 
me a mighty good letter, and I thank you 
heartily. | a great number of let- 
mostly written by grown-up people, 
and it is really surprising how uninteresting 
they can be 


recelve 


ters, 


Give me a letter any time from the Eliza- 
beth Pages of this world. What you say in 
appreciation of your “Daddy” goes spang 


to the spot That is right, bet on your 
Daddy” above all other men however 
bright they shine in the spotlight of your 

















ME, GREENE! 
. AR 
A POST-CARD TO “* DORY ANN, WRITTEN FROM THE POETS OLD HOME AT GREENFIELD, INDIANA 
gubernatorial halls And the dog James be brave and gallant in our affliction and | 
Whitcomb Riley Page at once romps into — think the Good Lord will eventually reward 
mv affections As you say, you “hope he us,—reward with the good health of our 
will be a smart dog”’ and if he is not you will more fortunate constituents. I mean some 
change his name to “ Edgar Allen Poe.” I time to answer your invitation and stop to 
agree with you, as I too dislike Poe so much | see you, just as soon as I find myself a little 
that I am glad he is not here to be embar- less unwieldy 
rassed thereby Present my best wishes and regards to 
Thank you very much also for liking my your parents and believe me always 
books, and always have your Daddy” Very truly your friend, 
my friend—to interpret them to you James Wuircoms RILey. 
By the way, though, you must spell \ in 
le Way, gh, m | a F 
with an a, as Vit Poe Vas very touchy on \mong the letters of Riley to chil- 
that point dren, those to the little miece of his 
As ever and alwavs vour old friend, lifelong friend, Miss Edith M. Thomas, 
Tames Popcorn RILEy. the poet, have a_ particular interest. 
‘ With her Riley exchanged letters until 
During Riley’s last years, on hearing 
in the inevitable course of events she 
ot f the serious illness of the little son oft ’ 
grew up. In a child’s spirit, and often 
his old friend, the late Senator Kern of 
in its language, he made some of the 
Indiana, Riley wrote a sympathety 
most intimate revelations of his char 
note 
actel (Among his papers was found this 
Dear JoHN Kern, Jr.,—You area brother untnished letter begun but never sent. 
invalid but you have the edgr on me, for you She had written to express her de light 
are able to write your own letters while | in ‘Orphant Annie” and The Run 
have not made a scratch of a pen for nearly awav Bov.”’ Riley pre pared this reply: 
three years. It is very good to hear from 
you, although I feel that | know you well f DEAR LITTLE FRIEND, —One time an old 
your father’s sake middle-aged man i middle aged man 
We are patients of the same doctor and who from his childhood had been 
like you I enjoy Mr. Noblet’s ministrations that he was a poet—got some sure-enough 
As yet | walk about the same as vou do from books of poetry pieces pril ted, at last, and 
nis description, but am earnestly hoping that sprinkled hem over his friends like salt on 
you and | will caper about together at some cantalopes; and then leaned back and 


early future time \ll we have to do 1s to 


uted for applause and laughed to himself 
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so that he would not miss any voice of praise weeks. 1a letter telling of her accidem 
ut OF the ist chorus of the world at larg she in¢ re d her photographs. Few lit- 
And —he 1s listening still—though, like th tle girls ever received a more deft mes- 
bass kings in the O-r-tao-ri-o, sage of comfort than this: 
} 1 oO » ” oO 
T be found ie bn er My pear Miss Mepatry Dory Ann,—No 
= ids leech ts vernee 6. OR use trying, for I just can’t tell you hoy 
H \ ' 1] \ ! proud | am of your letter and the portrait 
too though to save me | can't see, by Your 
And yet not quite in vain has he been listen picture, which arm it is that has been hurtin, 
il ill these cal for now and then faint Strange that the arti should take the 
irmurous accents like yours reach his al irm so lifelike and yet leave out the ache 
t starving senses; and as he hears them, urely he must have neglected something, 
the 1 man’s fancies find his Youth agai Win daw seni Sax n’t it a dark, damp sort 
nd all the childi h joys that once were his dav. that the chemicals smelled 
veritabl oung he 1s that he goes dancing thick? or did the artist fail to smother hin 
back to his old make-beli and plays that elf long enough under the velvet cover of 
he 1 poet, just a then is camera r did he, b ome fateful over 
Miss Medairv Dory Ann ight, fail to instruct you to “look pleasant, 
Cast her line and caught a man, ift the chin,” “‘moisten the lips,’”’ “wink 
But nel rk d pl a | il k! IK¢ 1 kinette cop and **hold pertect 
he ked and inked him ba still,” il at one and the same sneezib 
i never like to. cat t | tant! Be thi itm I’m rejoices 
1 Mi Vledaur Dor \ t the beautiful resule—the portraits botl 
t idorn the wa of m tlready storied 
It \ ruld he interesting to know wh l« nple of | ‘ \ ind I’m going te tr 
this letter was never sent It seems not to take oul dvice to writing more 
at all unlikely that Riley did not send Ru 3 i ind “Orphant Anni 
Very gratefully your old 
. —_—— — Hoosier friend, 
James Wuitrcome RILEY 
\ In one of her first let- 
Our*® ha. = ters the little girl tried to 
3 eh te ee coax the poet to New 
Nila he oni at WE Q York fora visit by ex- 
t.\ Bud Ste ta yw Meare Wis a ssing the hope that if 
& J bi - - ro Came they might have 
¥ ‘ pi dvqasey Leow ; \ bd re aay . Ire d 
. 5 ‘ as Or dinner. 
} Taw 5 aan nd whuika,, \ little later Riley ad- 
j 
. Y gies “t= vy dressed a letter to her 
e Ane Awad Looky Ke Cus ite \. signed “‘ Bud,” the name 
C \\ he went by as a child 
> te, 
cok (i Dear frund i rite to Let 
you Kno the World 
i ——enmet «6 Wes Wh del tal 
Snov 
{ ( | he Worlds bed 
tucked in 
White like if Ma uid 
Phere d¢ earl good 
Night 
it becaus ne Wanted t Write t the ever thine yore ttel po-itry friend, 
little girl as a mere friend and not in th Bup Ritey 
person of a poet. Riley always called \fter that ‘‘Dory Ann” addressed 
her “Dory Ann,” after an old-fashioned him as “Bud” Riley. At Christmas- 
name from the memories of his childhood. time the poet and the little girl regularly 
When the letters began, the child xchanged presents. ‘Dory Ann’s”’ 
the hospital suffering from an injury t frst gift to the poet is of interest be- 
her arm which kept her there f T se of the letter it inspired 
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DEAR FRIEND Dory Ann,—Indeed | 
t uur fine Christmas present, and beau 
f s it is, I’ve had it in use ever since it 


e. When L read the wondrously wrought 


trers of the legend on it, “Cuffs and Col 
then | seemed to know at once Just 
t it was for, and so I rushed back up to 


room with it and hung it up ins’antly; 


1 then all joyously | took off my cuffs and 
il and put 
in their ex 
uzut lovely case 
And ‘Oh 
et they looked 
that ¢ avgunt re 
t I’ | ther 
imed, radiant 


de nt in 

kable And 

t t ry mm t 
en callers come 

t ee me, Denni 

t rv *Yes'm, 
Mist’ Riley’s Aer 
but | Spec he 
cain’t see nobody 
no more, caze he’s 
got a Christmus 
hat he’s got 


*miration for 
d t ine done kee] 
his cuffs and col 
luhs in it all de 


time! Yes'n 


an’ done sent word 








to ev bi dy for to 
skusen him he 
Ca , COM ¢ down, \ 
caze he aint got on L 7 rer 
no cuffs and col 
lahs, an co’se he EDITH TH 


dow n 


cain’t come 
a99 

no more 
Yours with ever 
growing thank: 


and tears of rapchurus Joy. 
Next Valentine’s Day Riley sent hes 
a book, for which Dory Ann thanked 


him, and added this comment 


Bup RILEY 


dic d and m ide 


at 


Aunt Edith said people 
you sad | 
died and | 
at 


Grim just 
When are you coming 


am sorry my <¢ 
im sad too 


ice cream and turkey 


“Bud” discussed turkey with her ve: 
in and year out. 


Di AR Dory ANN, \ letter was 


so short I couldn’t laugh over it only just a 


our tast 


little And then you choose such small 
words and write them in so big a hand on 
such a weenty-teenty page, that just 
about the time vour letter gets to tasting 


HIS 
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good ind creamy, |" ¢ got it licked up! 
So / think, when you hint about me folks 
being “pretty mean,” that you must have in 


mind a certain girl | know—and that’s you 


vour-own-sef! (and | spelt self thataway 
a-purposc But the other day I was a lite! f 
mean, | guess,—when my little third-cousin | 
Helen broke away from her Pa (my 
cousin) and his Pa (my -cousin) and ran 

right in front of a 

streetcar and al 

most under thre 

vheels when nel 

Pa grabbed her, 

ind she was ‘most 

ibout to ery, and | 

laug wed at her and 


clapped my hand 
ind uid **(jso0d 
you come purt 
a-gittin’ rut 
Good 

that’ 
het 
only 1 
third 


near’ 
' 
ove! 
(G,oody! 
vhat ou git W 
you re 
omebodvy’s 
199 
cousin 
All right about 
the turkey that 
died ot old ive, 
vaiting tor me to 
come help eat him! 
If that’s a 
ire of him you 


why I think 


pic t 


made > 





he wasn’t the kind 

f f turkey folks eat, 

~ inyvhow “cause 

: : = you. made him 


with four legs, like 
1 work stand, 
you ought to have 


ME DAIRY 


so 


made d r on 
him *stead o’ 
toes! Eatin’-turkeys has only got legs 
Here’s a picture of a eatin’-turkey 
(And here’s a Eatin’-turkey poem: 
When Dory Ann she gave a te 
She specially invited me, 
With other children, two or three, 
And asked us all t ” quick! 
Because,’ she wrote, “dear friends I’ rot 
\ turkey for you, steaming hot, 
And each of you——forget it not 
Shall have a savory drumstick! 
But when her four guests came, and sl! 
Cut off one turkey-leg for me 
And one for her—why, there were thre: 
More guests might suck their thumbs slick 
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I iples lot 
Is t oO tone evs, 


Z more guests or not, 
| lonesome legs 1s all he’s got, 
And nary other drumstick! 


vant and 
vell-wisher ever thine 


| er ore obedient ser 


ecttully write soon 
Bup RILeEy 


urs res 


£ articulate 
And | like you ind better too 
Than angel-cake or rabbit-stew! 


Lhe little girl replied 


Dear Jim,—I hope you aon’t mind. | 
think it does not sound quite so familiar as 
Bud and ou are older than | am | re 
ceived your letter. I don’t think you under- 


New York tul 
keys do not have four legs I wanted you 
to see in my picture both sides of the tur 
key’s legs [hat was all Besides if Oul 
turkey did have four legs when you come to 
dinner you 


} 
DUSINESS 


stood the 


glad, for we 
would each have Your 
as bad as my turkey Mamma 
read it to me. I like it, but, like the turkey, 
I don’ ndersta Mamma thinks it 1: 
beautiful 

The little girl in lid not have 
such a dreadful time as / Her hair was 
and curls! ! and 1 


ought to be very 
two legs 


poem in 
Collier’s is 


pictul 


Strait aS a string min 

about 2 yds lone and mamma 1s so mean 
she yn’t have it cut off 1 don’t mean she 
is mean because | love her better than any- 
body in the world. If you will come to New 
York City I will love you too I wish | 
could write poetry, but | ( in't SO \unt | 

wrote one for me and I will send it She 
say ie saw you in New York City long ag 


I call that mean, for | never saw you. If you 


will come at XMAS time | 


give you a 


present | i i XMA tree ind | 
will poot something nit tor I And 
can take off the popcorn and and 
suc! thing eat then b 
you and | 

I do not go t thi [ I have my 
lessons at home I don’t lik hildren very 
much, but I like you I go to dancing school 
and I have been there for ul 1 don't 
dance with little bo Can you dance 
Aunt | can’t and I don’t sposs poets can 
ever dance Mamma thinks you are very 


ften and says | must 
re expect you to write to 


good to writ t ie 
not be a nuisance 

often 
With my best love, 
Dory ANN 


me very 


MEDAIRY 
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lo “Dory Ann’s” mother the 
wrote to explain about the 
which he had sent to “ Dory 
Christmas: 


Dear Mrs. Mepairy,—With all my heart 
thank you, thank you for the good message 
direct from the far-off of my little 
friend Edith—And you hasten to 1n- 
form her how sorry too am | that I was 
there, back of the floral offer- 
ing, to Gnome-like spring forward, glower- 
ing “Whur hat’-air Dor 
{nn at thinks she'll git to eat up all my tur- 
key and 1Ce cream!” Well, tell her | 
( : be there, OI I'd a 
dancin’ around now, just as s/ 
vtryin’ to flop my 


p eT 
flowers 


Ann” for 


home 
must 


| | 
immediately 
| ] 
Vv, exclaiming, 


just 
been! So I’m 

danced, and 
from. the 
a-wantin’ ever body to hurry quick 
there, they kin er 


hands loose 
wrists, 
in’ bring me whether 
not! 

good agin an 


But now I’m goin’ to b 


*bediant to my parunts all an teachers fond 
an dear! So that time I'll really 
be there fer sure! Of course | never 


dreamed of the florists holding back the 
Indianapolis message that went with their 
instructions. But all’s well at last, and hap- 
pily; and we're all the 
real meeting after all 


more assured of a 


Then there Was a series of post-cards 
Riley prepared in anticipation of St. 


Valentine’s Day for ‘Dory Ann,” as 
explained in a letter to her aunt: 
Dear Miss Tuoomas,—This rainy day I 
began a series of rather hectic post-cards, 
being just issued here by some municipal 


honoring the very 


all America. Well 


these cards, being writ especially for the 


presumably 
and best city in 


authority 
loveliest 


interest and pleasure of the eve of “* Dory 
Ann,” have so pleasantly engaged me, that, 
bel Id! the enti! set of them 1s now com- 


pleted, and here proferred, in your care 
= a I'd want ; 


I "em, d stead oO 
tutterin’ 


through the letter-slot one at a 


time for "bout forty-’leven weeks! 
Both smilingly and seriously. 
James Wuircoms RILEY 
He pride and delight ove! such 


rhymes as these may easily be imagined: 
DORY ANN—O friend of 
| can’t fnd ilentine 


hat’s as fine as you're divine, 


So | 


mine, 


send you eight or nine 
thine 5 


Bud Riley. 


STATE 


HOUSE 
said to me, 
| hope to see 


The Guvner he once 


The pr udest day 








* a 


9 OH 


& u . 
es y 
A 


7 
2 














4 POETRY SHOWER AND PARADE BY 


Is when Miss Dory 
Our Capitol’s most 


Ann comes West, 


honore d rue st.” 


COURT 
‘What house is this?” 
Politely of a poor 
I’ ( i in day 
On that-ere 


Bud Ril V> 


HOUSI 

asked Dory Ann 
blind man 

s long past and fled 
blind 
stand on his head!” 


spne,” the man said, 


Mum, 


THE CANOTI 


Dory Ann, 


CLUB 
This scene is not, 
\ picture out of far Japan, 

Sut just a Hoosier water-view, 


As [’ r been told by 


those that k 


CITY LIBRARY 


lr classic piece of architecture 
| olemn inside as a lect ire 

And O so densel deathl quiet 
lhe wildest rumor tiptoes by it 


THE GERMAN HOUSI! 


Das Deut: he Haus ts the place, guess 

Where guests speak German, more or | 

And they who speak it are those 

Who it more, as | suppose 
UNIVERSITY PARK 

O the Park!—University Park! , 


Chere is never a care known there—nor a 


] 
ark, 


SCHOOL CHILDREN OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Just the trees and the breeze, and a brave 
bronze man, 


And little Bud Riley and Dory Ann. 


ente rtaine d 
re alle d, 


In 1904 Indianapolis 
Prince Pu Lun, 
was beheaded a few 


who, it will be 
months 
the monarchical » d'état in 


\ dinne I 


ago during 

China. 

was given for “Oriental roy- 

alty,”’ Riley described 

an equaily yWeNnadeC yarty of 
juall bl led | I 

and Celestials.”’ Lhe poet sat 


‘in about 
Hoosiers 
next to 
and des¢ ribed the occasion 


Miss Thomas, adding: 


And oh, yes! Do tell Dory Ann 
Prince 1s just like us He can’t 
f ice cream! As the colored waiter said, 
recent banquet, “W’ that China- 


Prince 1s the man for ice 
' 


his Highne SS, 
lette1 


that the 
get enough 


it the 
man beatinest 


cream ev’ I see done give him thre 


Ipin’s!”” 


Po “Dory Ann” 
ird with 
actual in¢ 
Prince 


Rile VY sent the 
this translation of the 
lorsement, 


menu 
Prince’s 
‘His Imperial High- 
Pu Lun, has deigned with 
his own hand to autograph his portrait 
‘Dory 


greetings and salu- 


hess, 


he re within 
Ann’—Mr. 


tations.” 


sent on to Princess 


Rile \ E 
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IMILE ¢ ONE OF THE ** DORY AN TER 


In this letter to Miss Thomas, after — calls it‘ 
the death of an intimate friend, risin’ bread, 
showed something of the depth of his 


Riley 


soul 
she allus says 


1} \l Vii lHo MAS, Lhe wunio;r Edith. nd catamounts, 


just back from Bennington Center, Ver bands burried 


mont, writes me three enthusiastic pages of 


‘kitepaste rr 
and fresh melty butter and shore- . 
nuff hone 7. and 
puore cream fer the child,” 
They ain’t no monuments, 


whole he aps of 
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could not write—nor can 
[ yet,—only in this 
allusion to reathrm yet 
newer, firmer belief in a 
wholly compensating 
hereafter. — Simply for 
all mother sakes it must 
he SO. 

Lhe Hawthorne poem 
| saw with a reverence 
the almost elegiac one 
evoked | ach was of 
the divine spirit, and so 
all righteously worship- 


ful For a long long 
time my own effort ha 
been stayed utterly 

It seems as though | 
never had worked o1 


vould work again evel 
Of course, 
though, it be re- 
imed O happy day! 
All best greetings to 
vou, and cheet no less 
though the cheer 


eems sad from sucl 


on—earth! 


cheerless lines 
As ever, you! gratefu 
ind fraternal 
James Wuirrcome 
RILEY 


Then, forgetting hi 


sadness, he wrote: 


Miss Mepairy Dory 


ANN, You needn't 
think you’re so big if you 
we been to Benning ‘ 


ton! Maybe this after- 
noon I’m going to get 
to go "way out to Mil 
lersville, and eat supper 
there, ‘fore we drive 
back, and have chicken, 
and white gravy (whicl 
Unele Sidney laughs and 
and hot biscuits, or salt 


‘milk that’s purt-nig! 
as Mrs. Till 


and Molly Stark’s hus- 
Mrs. Tilley’s, but they’ 


er home-made pies that’s 


the ist new and dewy world now dawning laid away forever there that old Revolu- 
on her young senses. © Youth—Youth tionary Be? can’t boast of with al 
Youth! come down this way again! Then — her “’onored dead,” as she calls “em in her 
the Dread Shadow even could not blur th: hawty prid and arrowgance! So no more 
glory of the summer as it does The fourth at present,—only don’t brag on Bennington 
member of our househo!d had gone on no more till you ve came out there and saw 
the fourth in three vears—and this last a Millersville 


dear old and already sainted Mother So I 


Yours re spectfull 


Ever thine 








\ POET AND HIS CHILD FRIENDS \1 ; 


Dorv Ann” wrote on a post-card the Write soon—and my! your composition ts ' 
following summer: “| told mamma the getting finer and finer mght along f 
chet 
lay that | knew | must not expect , - 
scl In her next letter ‘Dory Ann” asked 
etters trom you very otten, because ) 
Riley for a poem about her school j 


i always write 1n poetry and of course 


és ’ q 
Put N. Y. C. |. in it and that means f 
New York Collegiate Institute.” she 


t takes a long time to compose it 


Riley's next letter was true to the ideal 1) , 
wah said Riley answered 
Dear Dory ANN, Thank vou for the 
nost-card and message. O/ | Drak Dory AnN,—When I got your nic 
mag t all. but just loafin’ ’round, like long, really-truly r | sprang right out 
doctor said, or | took down, of the doctor’s care, exclaiming, —*Q, it’s 
chine I know, and wouldn’t mavbe be letter from Edithia Eudory—Ory—Ann, 
Fell Iv hout seventy vears old thank you, maam!—Oh, thank you, M 
the vurry age which the Bible And it was so leptbbly wrote—I mean writ 
t “three skoren ten.” . vou see, | ten, of cource ind its words of languidg 
to be ’connomizin’ in regards to also my Was so wel o well chosen, and speld so 
' dn le’ ellfare correct and jeudishous that 
' 
: gicer oat i = Being a Jimpsy-jumpsy bo ‘ 
: ‘ | Jimpsy-wimpsy jumped for 
be cf ‘ aie And, now I’ve got #/ poem done 
. t a ; : NOY. & Fv r one 
rite this ] 
ise Thre thel be 
nning t ound ike It 
oeti to Dozent 
n t 


If our \unt yvynom 1 


’ 
r | i De 
grand a } ette 
ee this poetry | spect 
he would be envious and 
, \ ' 
itetul vit! emotion 


Long ago | rote her 


etter, and she has nevel 
oO much Ss wrot mie 

rd in responce \ll 
ight for say I! 

1 ¢ nd | ” it 
ith an exclaimem 


tion-point! 


Here come ome stran 
Pers tO set me, but | 
know what they want 
by their looks One ot 
them 1s going to tell me 
that the her one 1s 


vet, and then the poet 


ne Wil vant Ne to 
kindl ee id i few 
, " t poen re ha 
just begun and give hin 
n real’ opinion of it 

merit ‘or demerits” 
t ich word, tl 
nitor enters hurnried| 

t I’n \ inted t 


e in the directors’ 
n b ( And | 


cver get m 





nee te discover t} 
hemisphere of that R 


tittil noem! 
l | ! 
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you can take a few home-lessons 
in equa u d from your Aunt 
Edithia Academicia; and then, with shin- 
ing morning face, trip away to |your teacher 
and quote at her the above striking lines, 
let the chips fall where they may! 

I am very sorry to hear your arm isn’t 
well and hurts so to be treated, but I bet 
our arm don't nurt as bad as both my eves 
when the doctor puts more lobasco Nauce 
in ’em and says “‘they’re just a-lookin’ fine! 
Well—well—well! we mustn’t complain 
about iny old hurt he very noblest men 
and women in this world, they hurt and 
irt, ill their lives ind then left the brave 

rds after them that it was really good to 


be nurt, while hope ind faith ind cheer 
alway helped "em to stand it So alw iVS, 
mind uu, we're to take new heart, with 


evel new, iccommodating nurt, and really 
thank it for being so obligingly overcome 
at last Now there’s a very an hurt 
going to call to-morro is every day it 
has been calling on me for many long 
months,—and it’s the pure truth I tell you 

I'll welcome its coming with an ever- 
growing pleasure, as compared with my first 
dread of its pitiless visits Soon, though, I'll 
be able to read and write again, but now 
this is the longest letter I can write, so you 
must show it only to your folks—for it is 
for all of them as well as for you-your-own- 


Yours respectfully, ever thine, your humble 
ervant and well-wishet Write soon 
Bup RILey. 
Merry Christmas to all! 


With the le tter Rile Vy senta book and 
a box of candy \t Easter came some 
of the “beautiful roses, wild flowers, 
pinks, and sweet peas’? which Riley al 
wavs liked to send to his child friends 
In reply to her thanks for the Easte1 
flows rs 


Dear Dory ANN,—Oh., ink maan 
for the good, long, almost young-lady-letter 
you wrote me last! Seems like it was about 


fortv-’ leven weeks since then,—so that’s a 
iways welcum your letters Is to 


sign i 

one whose cherrished thoughts 1s ever thine 
I he ether here 1s simply too butifle to 
express—or | would express you a whole box 
of it. so vou could just gnock the lid off and 
berry vour face in it and Exclaim “G 
sen’ lovely of Bud to send all this golden 


gorjus sunny climate to his glancing, pran- 


cing, dancing Dory Ann!’ You asked 1s it 
> ] 

ail tr in the papers ibout Bud building at 

Be al W illow \ 

is true \ Bud how the like o’ such 

reports eve! dor mit in the paper 1 more 


han he can even surmise! And them’s his 
very words! He 1s still bragging how bad 
his health is; but the best way to treat that 
is never to ’pear to notice his cumplaining 
altitude to thos to whom he owes 1t most 
to deport hisself at least the most ladvlike 
and thoughtful of others who is more optimis- 
stick and Sinceare Do you not think so? 
lhe Easter picture of the two Ediths was 
mighty well drawn, and colored too,—only 

time, plea 1 r audience! With 
all best greetings and gratefulness to you 
and your Pa and Ma and Aunt and teachers 
ill. 

Your little-mammoth playmate 
Bup RILEY 


“Dory Ann,” not knowing Riley’s 
birthday, sent him a present several 
days late. Riley, in his dislike for re- 
minders of advancing age, seems to have 
been delighted by the mishap: 


Drar Dory Ann,—Yesterday Bud got a 
fine, gorgeously ineffuble scarf-pin, which, 


not being received in any near distance of 


his birthday) he most proudly accepts; and 
to-day he 1s strutting the streets, in a new 
tie and the opulent Orient splendor of his 
dazzling gift, till the admiring passers-by are 
startled at the gem’s refulgent glory, and the 
mettled horses of the midstreets snort and 


rear and run away at the resplendant sight of 


him!!! And—very best of al!—/J/ consider it 
the very » delicate compliment that you 
didn’t send it as a birthday present. There- 
fore with all heartfelt thanks to you—and 
best greetings to your father, mother and 
the postman and the morning sun—and your 
\unt as she comes, 
Your old friend 
IWR 


The following Christmas, Riley sent a 
letter in the character of another boy, 
**Bud’s cousin from Renssalaer,’’ which 
suggests “‘Little Cousin Jasper” of the 
rhyme 


Dy \R Dory ANN, Bud he s re adin’ child 


stories and p’tendin’ he’s a child: and ever’ 
time he reads ¢/ ‘bout the Tailor and the 
Mices, he thinks: well now I must send this 
dee-lishamus little ry to Dor just to see 


if it will delight her as it delights 
Her ever-loving playmate 
Master J/impsy-Wimt 


Bud’s cousin from Renssalaer. 


Bud says he wisht you could hear him read 


it out loud and look and talk ist like the 
ailor, and Dimpkin the ’pertinent cat, and 
say “Tip-tap, tip-tap, tip-tap!”” ist ezackly 
ike the little Mices! 


] 
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Later “Dory Ann” wrote, taking 
Bud” to task 
Dear Bup,—Do you know that you ought 


ta whipping because you did not go to 
dinner? Aunt Edith 





HIS CHILD 





FRIENDS 13 
! fetch him out 
fails!” 


and 


how cause } when 


everything else 
So you write cheer him up — even 


(nd 


a-feeling more 


when you are next time Ae 
like his old 


All best greetings to everyone. 
As evel old friend 


writes he'll be 
se’f. 


your 





Longfellow was 

there and she brought me home the pro- 

me and where the guests Sat and the 

nu ind the best comes last the best 
icture | nay ever seen 
f Mr. Longfellow. No 
nder he is called the 
“Children’s Po« t”’ be- 
cause he has such a kind 
face I think that you 
are like him because all 
the children love you. I 
am one. Of course you 


old as Mt 


are not so 
Longfellow 


In this letter, as in 
most of them, *‘ Dory 
Ann” begged the poet 
to come to New York 
Perhaps 
remained 


for a visit. 
the poet 
away tor a 
knowing the illusion 
of “Bud” and ‘Dory 


Ann’? could be main- 


purpose ‘. 


tained only if the 
erown man were not 
intruded. 

Once the poet, who 
was having his trou- 
bles, wrote to ask the 
little girl for a cheer- 
ing letter 

Dear Dory ANN, 
Here isa *tend-like letter 


from Bud, who is a-wait 
ing here till his Publishe1 




















gets back from luntch, 


where he must. be a-eat Twi 
ing like a’ Orphant-Child, 


» *“ PLAYMATES 


ne stavs so long! As 

usual, Bud 1s b « h 1 nd 

time with everything till it just seems he 
cain’t never catch up again no more! And 
he’s a confirmed / , everything he ca? 
and fr to a-complish he just can’ So 
he thinks of hisse’f about like your Aunt 


thinks of him,—that he’s a-getting to be not 


a j r no longer, but a real sho “nuff 
0 r And that’s just what "spect 


he is! His friends, though, all tr’es to in- 
him, and says “//e’s all right, and 
the clouds ts all got silver linings, and it’s 


a long lane, 
id = 


Currage 


and Onward Christian Soldier, 
don’t he try Christian Science any- 


OF THE POET rO CELEBRATI 


ALLING 


Ann” 


Various 


Che next Christmas “Dory 
sent word of her delight in 
Christmas presents, especially a box of 
snow-white letter-paper. “‘ As you see,” 
she explained, in thanking him, “I am 
writing on your note-paper which I can 
think better on than on the other. It 
is getting to be an old story asking 
when you are coming to New York, 
but I am going to keep it up until you 
come.” 

In July, 1910, 


suffered a 


Riley 





\ BIRTHDAY 
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stroke from which he only partially re remembrance of birthdays, Easters, and 


covered Becauss of his disabilility Christmases. just as the most devoted 

the poet could not write with his hand lover would remember his sweethe art, 

mw, but he sent his le tte! and the usu i might lead one to torget that this Was 

( hr tmas box one of many whom he remembered, il 

not with letters, with thoughtful and 

Drak Dory ANN, —I! got your good letter htting gifts. In words that revealed 

nd am glad and proud of your ability a genuinely his devotion to the child ideal, 
letter writer as well as a sufferer and an 


, Riley wrote 
nvalid in your last possession of the malady 


ot / ma Like myself, you are , 
¥ : , Youth like Dory Ann hould not be 
gradually exhausting the all that human | 
F i Wie +] curbed —-in all truth her letters delight me 
est 1 wir 0, yu have le pleasure © 
and send the somet rlow gy clo ( 
ttaiimng an attack beyond any affliction of Pee ere : ’ ee ay : chi y 
we a you observe of the 
ours, since my latest Visitation 1 the rare | | 
real rural scene in reople nishing, 
fiction of bone-erysipelas of my immortal — .. , ie ; 
, Life is beine syndicated, ind | think we 
\nd til h that t 
ou ne until Vou reacn Mil Vou mu l 
: ought to foster | tl / ; me oft it 
cknowledge my uperiority in especial - e : 
in particular Therefore LT pray that full 
ulfering 
Wrst tise | , permission be granted to our ever blithe 
ith YT love ine ereeting oO your 
heme Badich. | and youthful Dory Ann to write letters and 
ther and your in dith, im 
\ fa hifal old friend draw picture for my delectation forever 
our wmthirul of rene 
R and a day he 1 of the only true blect 
sUD 
of earthly Joy No vet overawing ambi 
' ons ‘ op oO hope o 
And so went the letters back and tions; no h a bey nd ill sal fulfill 
forth, and the little girl grew up and ment; no dreams prohibited; no unavaila 
0 » Ale 2 - ‘ 4 
l I VSS dead cert un! \t le ast, as Bud Rilke 
age crept upon the loving poet WAO  cctimates them o tell her to write to me 
found it increasingly ditheult to keep and I'll write though even now I owe 
up with the letters. Reading these let her a letter; but very soon it shall be in 


ters. written with care and thoughtful her friendly hand 


Brandon 
BY {LICE DUER MILLER 


i bw house IS empty, and the garden alley, 
\ shadowed aisle of linden and of yew, 

\ marble vase, a glimpse of river-valley 
Translucent white against transparent blue 

A mystery of boxwood and of byway, 
Beneath barred windows and unopened door, 
And far below the river like a highway 
Sweeps on, but brings no travelers any more. 





Beauty alone 1s constant; where she chooses 
\ dwelling-place, there would she ever stay, 


Fortune and friends and fashion though it loses, 
Beauty more faithful does not pass away, 

But most deserted, most herself she seems, 

Left to her deep and solitary dreams. 





The Proud Lady 
BY HENRY VAN DYKI 


eee Stivoren town was in its prime 


And queened the Zuvder Zee, 
Its ships went out to every clime 


With cosths 


merchantry. 


A lady dwelt in that rich town, 
The fairest in all the land; 

She walked abroad in a velvet gown, 
With many rings on her hand. 








Her hair was bright as the beaten gold, 
Her lips as coral red, 

Her roving eves were blue and_ bold, 
And her heart with pride was fed. 


For she Was proud of her father’s ships 
As she watched them gaily pass, 

And pride looked out of her eves and lips, 
When she saw herself in the glass. 


“Now come,” she said to the captains ten 
Who were ready to put to sea, 

“Ye are all my men and my father’s men, 
And what will ve do for me? 


“Sail north and south, sail east and west, 
And get me gifts,” she said: 

“And he who bringeth me home the best, 
With that man will [I wed!” 


So thev all fared forth, and sought with care 
In many a famous mart, 

For satins and silks and jewels rare 
To win that lady’s heart. 


She looked them over with never a thought, 
And careless put them by; 

‘I am not fain of the things ve brought, 
Enough of these have I!” 


The last that came was the chief of the fleet, 
His name was Jan Borel: 

He bent his knee at the lady’s feet 
In truth he loved her well. 


‘ve brought thee home the best 1 the 
\ shipful of Dantzig corn!” 

She stared at him long: her red lips curled, 
Her blue eves filled with scorn. 


world 


‘Now shame upon thee, feckless kerl 
A loon thou art,” she said. 
*Am I a starving beggar-girl? 


Shall I ever lack for bread? 





he Wace Oe 


vocation 





“Go empty all thy sacks of grain 
Into the nearest sea 

And never show thy face again 
To make a mock of me!’ 


Young Jan Borel he answered naught, 
But in the harbor cast 

The sacks of golden grain he brought, 
And groaned when fell the last. 


Then Jan Borel, he hoisted sail, 
And out to sea he bore; 

He passed the Helder in a gale, 
And can again ho more, 


But the grains of corn went drifting down 
Like devil-scattered seed, 

To sow the harbor-mouth of the town 
With a wicked growth of weed. 


The roots were thick, and the silting sand 
Was gathered day by day, 

Till not a furlong from the land 
A shoal had barred the way. 


Then Stivoren town saw evil vears; 
No ships could out or in; 

The boats lay rotting at the piers, 
And the mouldy grain in the bin. 


The grass-grown streets were all forlorn, 
The houses in ruin stood; 

The lady’s velvet gown was torn, 
Her rings were sold for food. 


Her father had perished long ago, 
But the lady held to her pride, 

She walked with a scornful step and slow 
In her velvet rags she died. 


Yet still on the crumbling plers of the town 
When the midnight moon shines free, 

\ woman walks in a tattered gown 
And seatters corn in the sea. 
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oe FS ETER FINDLAY let 
©) SSS! > the morning paper slip 
ry 4 (Ti to the floor, and he be 
eri: Pp Sy{ogan to stil his cup of 
(23 YZ muddy coffee. His 
V eee hand was trembling as 


se 
the dark-brown liquid to his lips. 

He felt curiously relieved to le arn that 
there had been no hope from the start. 
Deat! VaS INSTA Had he turned 
back, the pier have remained 
unchanged. The boy had been killed 
outright—the question of what prompt 
aid would have 
posed 3 


Never for 


Issuc 


accomplished was dis- 


a moment had he doubted 
that the accident inevitable. He 
was running his car at easy- 
the victim had materi: _ 


Findlay had heard ; 


Was 
a ste ady 9 
going pace, 


out of thin air. 


cry, felt the sickening impact of a 
lision with a human body, caught the 
sound of crashing glass, and the next 
thing he knew he found himself tearing 
past green helds, the paved streets of 
the city left far behind. 

He felt, now, that if he were to live 
to be a hundred he would never forget 
that dreadful moment when he had 


brought his machine to an abrupt stop 
and faced the issue squarely. He, 
Peter Findlay, had knocked down a fel- 
low human being and ridden away with- 
out so much as an impulse to turn 
back. 

Peter Findlay always had prided him- 
self upon his emotional restraint. He 
liked to put the emphasis on the canny 
side of his Scotch heritage; he liked to 
think of himself as temperate, well- 
undismayed by uncomfortable 
issues. In the quiet security of his very 
ordinary life, he had gone through re- 
hearsals for brave performances with a 
conhdence. His _self-satished 


poised, 


pre ening 


vision had pierced the mists of every- 
day 


experience and discerned a future 


Empty 


LLDWELL DOBIE 


mn SG5he carried a spoonful of 





Pistol 


and suthcient. He had had fait! 
in the stirring things to come, and tn hi 
ability to meet life’s challenges boldly 
and with credit. He had even felt equa 
to defe at; and now 

He picked up the paper again and re- 


he roic 


read every word of the precise news 
item. It was not the first time that hi 
had read such an item. Indeed, h 
knew the formula by heart: The poli 
are making a drastic Sé@ari } among ti 
bl garages and repair-shops of Sar 
Francisco for a gray touring-car 
shatt red headlights. Of course they 
were! But Peter Findlay was not a 


fool, even though he might be a coward. 
And in the absence of a worthy stimulus 
he began to have a sly satisfaction at 
the thought of how quickly he had an- 
ticipated the inevitable program. 

When the first moment of realization 
had come, far out upon the lonely road 
where he had brought his machine to 

abrupt stop, there had flared up a 
brief flame of passionate self-reproach 
which urged him to face about and meet 
the issue squarely without further com- 
promise. The unleashed fear that gave 
an ugly lie to the fiction of his self- 
restraint had spent itself in flight. He 
saw then that his action had been not 
only unworthy—it had been foolish; 
the accident was unavoidable; he was 
in no to blame; there had been 
not the slightest reason for flight. 

But there had been nothing comfort- 
ing in his belated reflections; instead, 
he had felt the chagrin of a thief cap- 
tured by an obvious and bungling ruse, 
as if Fate suddenly had snared him 
with an empty pistol. And his back 
had stiffened with hollow — spiritual 
bravado as pride succeeded blind in- 
stinct in the fight for his soul’s pos- 
session. 

With an empty pistol! The phr: ise 
struck him again with all its bitter irony 
as he scraped the sugar from the bottom 


W ise 
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THE EMPTY 
if his cup of coffee and beckoned the 
lovenly Vhe for 
vard, a greasy towel slung limply over 
feet clicking noisily on 


waiter. man came 
ne arm, his flat 
Findlay ordered another dish 
He was determined 
had tricked 
emotional indiscretion for the 
last time, told himself. 
Henceforth he intended to proce d calm 

refusing to be confused by the quick 
! of He 
hed that at least he had retrie ved some 
f his mistake by 
mindedness of his following 
Vost he flattered himself, would 
have continued in a state of panie—run 
their tale-bearing c: a ditch and 
abandoned it, or done something equally 


} 
he moor. 


I butte r¢ d toast. 


be leisurely; he been 


rt 


oO an 


st and he 


circumstance. Was Satis 


rurns 


initial the cleat 
actions. 


men, 


r into 


foolish. Or they might even have been 
thoughtless Y nough to have re turned to 
town and put into a repair-shop in the 
hope of quickly wiping out all evidence 
of a But Peter Findlay 
knew two. He had kept on 
riding all night, slipping into the city 
at an early hour, casually, boldly, with 
of the 
that he had come a long way. 

Over the dregs of his coffee-cup he 
found heart to chuckle at the thought 
of thick-witted policemen making the 
rounds of all the publi and 
repair-shops while the Cal they sought 


Phird 


smash up. 
a thing o1 


the dust as evidence 


highway 


parages 


stood just outside an obscure 
Street coffee-house, a challenge to ofh- 
cial stupidity. 

He paid his bill and departed. The 


waiter, surprised at so unusual a thing 
as a tip, followed him to the door with 
a series of obsequious bows. 

“T shouldn’t have 
flashed through Findlay’s 
shouldn’t have done anything to draw 
attention.” 

Phe 


warm 


given a tip!” 


mind. “I 


man, shielding his eyes from a 
sun, W alked toward the curb. 
“Ah, you’ve had a smash-up!” he said 

Findlay flushed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered, 
as he climbed into the 

| he w ate! began to cir le Inquisitive - 
ly about, rubbing his fawning hands to- 
gether. His little ferret-like eyes darted 
at least sO it 


car. 


with malicious curiosity 
seemed to Peter Findlay. 
‘“What’s wrong—what are you look- 


ing at?’ The question snapped from 
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Findlay unawares. He was conscious 


of a raw edge of irritability in his tone. 

The waiter’s glance of surprise was 
succeeded by an insolent shrug. Peter 
Findlay started the engines and the cat 
shot forward. His heart was beating 
violently. Could it be possible that he 
was getting the habit of emotional 
hysteria? he asked himself. He had 


eluded the temptation to indulge in a 
long and UNCONVINCINE ¢ xplanation, only 


to succumb to an ill-timed exhibition 
of bad temper. 

‘Pll have to watch my step,” he 
warned himself. 

And at that moment he began to 
rehearse for the hundredth time the 


story he had prepared for his wife. 


It was a clear morning—an unusual 
thing in San Francisco during mid 
summer. As a general rule the early 


hours of August days are shrouded in 
mists along the coast of California, and 
it 1s 
out 


noon before the sun comes shivering 
of g But this August morn- 
ing was an exception, as if determined 





oom. 


to stamp itself upon the CONSCIOUSNESS 


of Peter Findlay. ‘The breeze, instead 
of blowing moistly from the west, was 
stealing in from the hot, eastward val- 
leys; already the city had assumed a 
restless, peevish air under this sultry 
inland assault. 

Peter Findlay looked up at the in- 
tolerant sun and cursed under his 
breath. ‘“‘Everybody’s bound to be up 
early a morning like this,” he muttered. 
He glanced at his watch. It had just 


passed SIX o'clock. 
Six o’clock in the morning on Peter 
nor- 


Findlay’s middle-class street was 


mally as dormant an hour as one could 
wish for. Except for the newsboy fling- 
ing skilfully twisted papers up long 


flights of wooden steps, or a rumbling 
bake ry wagon bumping along the stone- 
the block 


a play he muse at 


paved thoroughfare, was al- 


de serte d 


ways as as 
midnight. But, thanks to this un- 
usually bright morning, Findlay told 
himself that everybody would be stir- 
ring. Already sparrows were rowdily 


chirping in long, restless lines along the 
telegraph and the barking of 
vard-pent dogs expanded in the thick, 


wires, 


he avy all 
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It’s just my luck!” Findlay repeated, 
monotonous “Te’s yust mv luck!” 

He had the trick of most people who 

ther far that the are important 

for | ( vindictive persecu- 

7 I forget how many times 

t make port on the flood tide of 

har He reHected that in a crisis 
ImMstances Wert alwavs perverse 


experienced any dae 


id lly Critica il moments nm his career, 


1e¢ 1 
t he had read stories, and gone to 
1d tched screen dramas un 
fold h relentless inevitability. In 
t il re th which he was 
d the courses of both the hero 
d tl \ llain were obstructed by every 


schance in the calendar. 


hing ppened just as they were hap 
n thi morning Had not his 

k« he idlights alre idy occasioned re 
ir! id ven rise to a betraval of 
lf< that amounted almost 
liscretiol \nd now, when a dull, 


would have offered every 


slink into the 


drab morning 


opportunity to unseen 
drowsy reaches of upper Pine Street, 
the day broke unclouded; not only un 


clouded, but un 


ire temptation for 


omtortably warm—a 
habit il sluggards 
from their drowsy ways. 

followed Peter 


analysis of the situation was 


to deviate 
Lhe depression that 


| indlay s 


ceeded by a feeling of cunning ela 
tion On second thought, he was glad 
of these tilts with Fortune. They gave 
him a sense of conflict, which drugged 


the sting t esterday’s defeat. He 
comforted himself that if he had failed 
to be heroic he might at least qualify 
\fter all, his supreme 
Was still to have 
a chance to prove his mettle. 


would be 


because of the 


test Wa to come, he 
up; this 
not 


Morning s sultrine SS SO much ds be Cause 


an anxXious night would have made het 


rest Ss and uneasy. Peter Findlay Was 
not given to sudden disappearances, and 


he tried to 


picture his wife’s growing 
alarm as the hours wore on without his 
appearance It occurred to him now 
that | ould have telephoned. Well, 
there was nothing to be done but face 
the music, and all the confidence with 
which he had looked forward to put- 
ting up a convincing argument was 
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expectation of his wife’s 
disconcerting retort: 

“But, Peter, why didn’t you tele- 
phone a 

Why indeed? 

**Let me see,” he intent on 
giving his carefully prepared tale the 
test of an audible recital, ‘Mr. Jenkins, 
the cashier of the bank, was home sick 
at Hillsboro. He ‘phoned me to come 
down for a 
o'clock. 
for dinner, 
the Way 


routed by the 


mused, 


foul 
I expected to be back in time 
but couldn’t make it. On 
home my machine skidded and 
hit a fence. Bang! went the lights. | 
pulled out of this mess only to have 


conterence at about 


my machine die on me miles 


from no-place, and 


seven 


not a machine in 


sight. Finally a fellow came along and 
towed me into Colma. Staved ther 
all night at a dinky Italian hotel and 


got patched up at a garage early in the 
morning. And here | 

“But, Peter, why didn’t you tele- 
phone?” 


am. 


“Oh ves, I forgot! I tried to raise 
you from Burlingame. The operator 
said the line was out of order. It 
isn’t? Well, you know what disgusting 


liars these telephone girls are 

Pete Findlay this last 
reply with an air of satished triumph. 
Then he glanced about. He 1 
Post Street, crossing | illmore. 


reh¢ arsed 


Was O 


In a few 
moments he would be home. A tongue- 
tying dryness crept into his mouth. He 
felt a sudden nausea. 

‘I’m nervous, that’s what is the mat- 
ter,’ he muttered. “Naturally, after 
what happened vesterday & 

Suddenly it Came 
passing the very point where the accl- 
dent had occurred. Again he felt the 
impact of collision, again he heard the 


woke 


again he 


to him that he was 


crash of shatte red glass, again he 
up miles from \nd 
beheld himself trapped by the sneering 
feure of Fate standing in sinister dig- 
nity before him—trapped by the sneer- 
ing figure of Fate with an empty pistol 
in its skinny hand. 


town. 


Curiously enough, the unusual sun- 
shine had not roused the sluggishness of 


upper Pine Street. Having gone to all 


the elaborate mental preparation for 
Findlay 


this contingency, felt a bit 





wer? 
2 | Ih ¢ 


} 
{ 
1 


] 


W lling place 


and 


ters 
s for 
ton 


THE 





EMPTY 


t the monotonous row of blind- 
dowed houses Lhe 
I id « le al | gone, even the 
t | departed. \t each 
| retully twisted news 
| I t bre id. 
\ e street was an 
1 Hat Lhe h ses were 
! re mpro 
| ( ik¢ me of the 
| false fronts 
k steps ridged the 
( et le ilk and the first 
e Tl t de ere grained In 
f uk; fu ere growing 
le of the basement windows. 
eVel rred to Peter Find- 
ri els | san Kran 
ol tl! ld neighbor: had 
( He didn’t like 
¢ apartments, 
electric lights undet 
H ( | id ed there he 
t| Western Addition 
I é st rd in civic 
nd liked to fan 
( a comme d: ble sent 
rta mina, in denying the 
eat, and hardwood floors, 
ed t I | coziness. 
} 1 de ided con 
h mc. iS ell aS 
nat n ild rovern the 
f tlem Besides, his 
dred and tifty dollars 
I ot the note depa t 
it Ban did I t pel 
il extravagance not for a 
a fe 1 two childret ind 
1, two-storied, bay-win 
ti } Silas | us gv tl 
that body in hi 
id think of buving 
le I il 1\ 
( consistencies, of course, 
economies of the Find 
Lhe vas the automobile, 
( Peter Findlay had argued 
eal luxury on the score 
TI Ir. His wife had ob 
it tfully, as if the advent 


tponed indefinitely her hopes 


hiled with 


treless cook« rs, 


1] 
ill 


SUC 


( 


1 


} 


Lbs. 


1 
i 


t 
CCT 
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| indlay bac ke d his Car as NOIs¢ le ssly as 
the basement of his shabby 
home, the tinal argument that his wife 
had put forth in a hopeless battle 


possible into 


against 
the car's purchase suddenly recurred, 
‘You might 
had flashed out, in futil 
“And you know what that 


Damages and lawsuits a 1 everytning 


myure somebody,” she 
triumph 


means 


You remember how much it cost Cat 
rington when he ran down that old 
at Market and Lhird Streets.” 
‘Carrington was a fool!” Findlay 
had snapped back “AY man with 
r takes out a liability 


woman 


SCcnse who ruUNS a Ca 


| 
DO] 

114 
I 


Lhat Was W hat had inte nde d doing, 
until he inquired into the cost. Liabih 


MNsurance 


ity insurance was expensive, so Pete 
Findlay decided to take a chance 
“Why should | need lability insur 


ance?’ he had demanded of himself 
“Tm not a_joy-ridet I’m careful 
Lhere’s nothing reckless or rattle 
brained about me.” 

that these 


] 
and lac K 


of insurance had not occurred to him at 
ident. lf 
would h ive been al le to 


imp ilse that had 


It was curious, he reflected, 
ideas of lawsuits and damages 


the precise moment of the ac 
they had he 
put his finger on the 
urged fight No, he had been moved 
by no mercenary impulse, he thanked 
Heaven, as he clambered out of the 
Cal and dre \ off | S clove . B it he ad 
mitted that there was added reason for 
Secrecy ()t course, he had not 


in the least responsible for the accident, 


been 
b it courts and }uries Were notoriously 
detendant who 
winged the 


unfriendly to owned 


cars and common. peopl 
vith their driving. Besides, his wite did 
not know that her husband had neg 
lected the yf surance. He 
might not he compe Ile d to pay damage a 
called upon to defend 


a sult, and he did not relish the 


safeguard ( 
but he might be 
ide a 
of admitting to his wife his 


penny-wise 


and pound-foolish economy Somehow 
the legal possibilities back of the situa- 
tion reduced the circumstance to an 1m 
personal, documentary affair lhe mis- 
hap seemed suddenly shorn of its primi 
tiveness, its headlong terror, its tragic 


Hi stopped thinking of the 


terms of passionate feeling. 


Intensity 
ace id nt in 


“Well, if worst comes to worst, h 
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“they can’t touch the house. 
alwavs a have the 
} the 


muttered, 
It’s 
home 1 


safe thing to 


wife s name. 


Peter Findlay did not bother to take 
his keys from his pocket as he climbed 


up to the front door. He was quite 
sure that his wife’s eagerness would 
catch the first sound of footfalls, and 


he looked forward to a sudde nly opene d 
door and a Cry oF MK lie ved delight. But 
the expected did not happen. Even his 


fumbling at the lock brought no evi- 
dence of any stirring within. News 
paper and bread lay where they had 


been unceremoniously dropped upon the 
door-mat, and a bottle of milk stood in 
a cornet under the electric push- 
button. He picked up these three evi- 
dences of morning somnolence and gent- 
ly closed the door. Lhe house 
lent. Could t be possible that his 
wife had slept on through the night 
undisturbed by _ his 
Or had she dropped off into an exhausted 
doze with the coming of daybreak? He 
set the bottle of milk and the bread 
and the tightly twisted newspaper upon a 
chair near the hat-rack and went up the 
thickly carpete d Stairs to the S¢ cond Hoor. 

Long before he reached the landing 
he saw that the front bedroom door was 
open. ‘This was unusual; he quickened 
his steps. He tramped heavily past the 
bathroom and came to the second sur- 
prise of the morning. His wife was not 
in their bedroom; indeed, the 


just 


Was Sl- 


Curious abse ncer 


be d Was 


not even rumpled. Peter Findlay was 
puzzled. 
He crossed over to the massive 


marble-topped bureau and instinctively 
began to brush his hair. He was not 
exactly troubled, but he unmis- 
takably nonplussed. Then suddenly 
the truth dawned upon him. Gertrude 
had been lonely and unnerved and she 


Was 


had decided to snuggle in with one of 


the children. 

The children occupied the two small 
sleeping-rooms at the back of the house. 
Dick, 
the two, having chivalrously yielded the 
larger room to his sister when she had 
become old enough for the distinction 
of her own little corner in the Findlay 
household. 


Having freshened up with a dash of 


the boy, had the smaller room of 
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cold water upon his face, Peter Findlay 
tiptoed to these two bedrooms to con- 
frm his hopes. There was not a soul 
in either place. 

He went down-stairs, peering into the 
parlor, into the shaded dining-room, into 
the immaculate kitchen. A_ loaf of 
bread lay half cut upon the table, on 
the gas-range three saucepans testihed 
to preparations for a meal, an aban- 
doned apron clung limply to a chair. 
Findlay lifted the saucepan lids. Po- 
tatoes covered with watel lay In one, 
carrots and string-beans hlled the other 
He leaned back against the kitch- 
en table, folding his arms. What did it 
all mean? 

Ge rtrude and the two children pone ! 
And they had left hurriedly, too, in the 
midst of preparations for the evening 
meal. Could it be possible that their 
going was connected in some vague way 
with the accident of yesterday? The 
thought flashed through Findlay’s mind 


two. 


with the brie fest of fights. The accident 
f yesterday! For the moment he had 


almost forgotten about it. 

He roused himself from inactivity and 
went over the house again, peering into 
room with 


every a vague, futile hope 
that he would tind them crouched in 
some corner 1m an endeavor to tease 


him into anxiety. When he finally de- 
cided that they were not to be found 
he sat down upon the stairs, resting his 
chin in an upturned hand. The fact 
that Gertrude and the two children were 
not at home was in itself not so disturb- 
ing; he could think of a dozen reasons 
for their being away. But he could not 
fathom the apparent unpreparedness of 
their departure. Something urgent must 
have pulled Gertrude so suddenly away 
from het household tasks. In the midst 
of cutting a loaf of bread she had been 
called to some stirring duty. But why 
the children? ‘There were a half-dozen 
neighbors who would have been de- 
lighted to drop over and stay all night 
with the children. Then why—why 

He rose to his feet with a gesture 
of confused irritation. 


Why the children? He kept repeat- 


ing this phrase over and over again as 
he stood with one hand upon the newel- 
post, the other thrust deeply into his 
pocke t. 


Why the children, unless 
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s it pé ssible that little Grace No, of sheer expediency had forced upon 

lents rarely happened to girls—they him. It did not matter, in the final 

ycautious. Buthow about Dick? analysis, whether he had been snared 

e that Dick Boys were no- by either the loaded o1 the empty pistol 

care less. and, what was worse, ot I ate, the realization that the pistol 

Ing lake the boy yveste rday, had been empty, that his surrender had 

stance It was ridiculous to think been futile and uncalled for, added te 

boy could have been so reck- the irony, but it did not change the 
Faney running head-on into a_ values. 

driven car! There was not [his dead boy had parents—a father 


ightest reason for it. Of course, and a mother, a man and a woman, no 
g of the kind had happened to doubt, very much in the circumstances 


vet he would give him a serious of him and Gertrude. The father was 

¢ to later in the day. He didn’t away at his business at the time of the 
his boy brought home dead or accident, the mother, of course, at home 

led That was the worst of rais- at home getting the dinner, preparing 
family \lways the anxiety that her evening meal. He thought of Ger- 
Ds trude, on that very night, cutting the 
\nd suddenly Peter Findlay thought loaf of bread. He reconstructed the 
the first time of the father and picture; there was something symbolic 
ther of the boy that he had killed and fine about this maternal figure bend- 
rday Death was instantaneous! ing slightly over the homely, humdrum 
(he memory of the trite newspaper task. Then suddenly some startling 
tement fell like a blow upon him; he word had come. He saw the harried 
t down again. He tried to picture face of the woman, the quick whipping 
Situation reve rsed / boy shat- off of het apron, the hasty preparations 

1 and abandoned, brought home  fordeparture. But it was the whipping- 
id in the arms of some kindly stranger. off of the kitchen apron that stood so 
hadn’t he thought of this before? clearly forth as a symbol of motherly 
hat was there about instinctive, primi- alarm. How many times tn his life had 
e selt preservation that swamped SO this quick shedding of the badge ot 
rly all the finer impulses? Yester-  housewifely service been the sure fore- 
he had thought only of flight, cow- runner of disaster! How many times 
lly, headlong flight. In the fraction had he not seen his own mother answet 
1 second all the safeguards of acquired _ the call to stirring service by the simple 
al obligation had been swept away flinging aside of her blue gingham apron! 
ter Findlay might have been a stark And vet, not until now had the full force 
1 conscienceless savage, fleeing from of so homely an act borne down on him. 
wrath of a rival tribe bent on a lust- In thousands of homes at that moment 
revenge, for all the reasoning that aS many aprons were being tossed aside 
back of his performance. But he to meet supreme tests. And upon the 
da feeling that the sway of reason paved streets of the city ruthless chance 
ich matters was not the ultimate waited patiently an opportunity to try 


t of fineness. Did there not exist in’ out the souls of the unsuspecting. Peter 
the instinctive impulse for generous Findlay had been standing upon the 
the fine upstanding quality of _mountain-top of his egotism, straining 
antry, the will to be courageous, toward a far horizon for the heroic 


out calculation or according to for- things of life; and all this time the big 
a and rule? Yes, there were such issues were crouching close at hand, 


en, Peter Findlay told himself, but he planning to spring at the throat of his 
1 not belong in their ranks. Even if © self-esteem. 


ison had urged him to turn back after He went back into the kitchen. Yes, 
hrst mad impulse, he would have this kitchen might have been the very 
no less the craven. Indeed, he kitchen of the mother whom he, Peter 

d have been a despicable com- Findlay, had robbed of her child. The 
niser, a man returning in the guise carefully covered saucepans waiting fort 


arity to do the service that a sense the lighted gas-flame, the half-cut loaf 
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Ip the hite table-top, the apron 
c 

clinging limply to a chair——here were 
mute evidences of the ordinary channels 
of life dammed up by relentless cir- 
cumstance 


He pl ked up the apron and held it 


t arm’s-length It seemed incredible 


that a blue gingham apron could be the 
mbol I an 
Pete | 


nngers 


( thing dramati in life 
indlay let the 
to the Hoot 


Kor in that moment he 


apron slip from his 
and covere d his eyes 


Was blinds d by 


a idden. realization. What if. this 
apron belong to the mother he had 
robbed? He stood In the center of the 
deserted kitchen clenching his hands, 
not daring to open his eyes to the truth. 
Yesterday he had kill | a boy. 1) 


ody’s boy? /] 


body’s boy? S 
boy? /lad 

ra y Oh no, of course it had not 
been Di k! It couldn't have been 
Dick! What did the newspaper report 
say? Surely there had been a name 
given. Lhe re must have been a name 
eiven. But he had been too interested 


in the phrase “*‘Death was instantane- 


is,’ to pay any attention to less stir 
ring details hen he remembered. 
(here had been no name. An 
boy! lhat Was what the newspapel 
had said—an unknown boy. 


[here was a horrible fascination about 


the idea—it knit the tragedy so closely 
together. Like a story—it was like a 
story. He repe ited this phrase ovel 


and over. He tried to rally from the 
shock of his fears He tried to tell him- 


self that it was all incredible, 


a pre poste r- 
precise ly 


ous, too arranged to be real. 
But slowly, hopelessly, he succumbed to 
the Ink vitable His boy was dead, 


killed by his own hand; but the tragedy 
lay dee per than the fact of death. 
If he had only this terrible 
trick of Fate with clean hands! If he 
had turned back! What answer could 
he make to Gertrude at that moment 

discovered that her husband 


when she 
had ridden away and left them 
that 


dead in the gutter? For moment 
he told himself. There was 
no shadow in the whole world that 


could hide the truth from the searching 


mere 
come to 


« hild 


zZcome, 


gaze of a mother’s vindictive grief. 


&* 


‘But I didn’t know it was our child!” 
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\loud he 


rehearsed this cry of 
heation. But his words condemned him 
utterly. \lready he felt 


eling before het 


}uSTtI- 


himself shriv- 
accusing nhnger, with- 
corn. 

He dragged up the Stairs to his bed- 
room and flung himself prone upon thi 


bed. 


ered utterly by her 


for some time in a 
With his face 


buried in a pillow and the yellow light 


Peter Findlay lay 
stupor of retrospection. 
of morning shut out completely, this 


daze Was succeeded by distempered 


sleep. It was the sound of his own 
thick breathing that finally awakened 
him. He got up at once. ‘The sun was 
beating into the front windows; the 
room was stifling. He did not have to 


key to his predicament; 
had 


alre ad\ reac- 


grope fol the 
while he 
gripped him hard. 


realization 
But 
: 
and instinctively he 


even slept 


tion Was setting 1n, 
began to think again in terms of custom 


and routine. It was nine o'clock, time 
to go down to the othce. He wondered 
what he had better do. How was he to 


Gertrude? Would it be 
make inquiries about the neighborhood 
a little longer and 
await the natural developments? Should 
at home? At 
would Gertrude be likely 
him? This that had 
Findlay stopped short, 
fact that for the mo- 
ment he had not identified this boy as 
his son. An unknown boy! He took 
courage he accident had happe ned 
at five o’clock. Gertrude had left in 
the midst of preparations for dinner. — If 
the boy was unknown to the ferrets of 
the daily press, how was it possible for 
(ie rtrude to be called away so promptly? 
It was possibl ! Peter Findlay 
raised the window and let in the air. 
\nd did SO he laughed. In an 
instant the main thread of a distempered 
fancy had answered the sharp pull of 
reason, and his elaborate pattern of fears 
was unraveled, destroyed. He had no 
for dismay. His wife had left for 
some good and sufficient reason that had 
no connection with the tragedy of yves- 
terday. If he looked carefully he would 
no doubt find a note telling why she 
telt, suddenly, a great 


low ate best to 


or endure the strain 
he gO to the othce or stay 
which place 
to look tol 
been killed 


arrested by the 


boy 


ds he 


Cause 


had gone. He 
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now that these covert compromises were 
making a ruthless blackmailer of his 
conscience. ‘There was a definite price 
to be paid, and until he paid that price 
in full, openly, frankly, he would be the 
harried slave of his unworthy self. With 
this realization he came also upon the 
open road to victory. He would go to 
this mother and father and confess his 
fault. He would have the courage to 
admit defeat. He would be equal to 
the bitterness of the draught that would 
surely minister to his soul’s sickness. 

He rose and ge ntly closed the window. 
The faint sound of the dinner-bell 
tinkled from the lower hall. 

Peter Findlay went down-stairs. 


Gertrude and the children 
were full of yesterday’s adventure—for 
a visit to a fashionable hotel 
adventure to all three. At first Gertrude 
had planned to stay with her mother 
| for the dinner-hour, but it. all 

id been such a lark, and the children 
hal begged to spend the night, once the 
thing was suggested. 

‘We thought you might look us up,” 
Gertrude explained, as she served the 
‘When you didn’t come, | 
you on the telephone. | 


At table 


Was an 


ere table S. 
tried to get 
worried.’ 


hope you weren't 
Peter Findlay made no reply. His 
nind was far away, picturing with a 


growing satisfaction that amounted al- 
most to smugness the spectacle of him- 
self in the role of spiritual prodigal. 
He longed to throw himself on the 
mourner’s bench and beat his breast 


and cry aloud for all to see and hear. 
here was an elation in this hope of 
audible repentance that made it almost 


heroic. He was to be the central figure 
in this drama, and he was finding it hard 
to feel anything save a theatrical humil- 
ity at the prospect. How would this 
father and mother receive his confession? 
Would they flame with resentment? 
Perhaps at first. But gradually he 


would win them by the very pathos of 


it had not been for 
of facing you,” he 


his appeal. “If 
the thought of you 
could hear himself explaining, “I should 
have turned back at once. But some- 
how—you see I am a father also—lI 


could not bear to brave your grief.” 
He was recalled from this stirring fic- 
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tion by the sound Dick’s voice di- 
rected unmistakably at him. What was 
the boy talking about? An accident? 
Something about an accident and an au- 
tomobile. He was staggering out of a 
mental fog when Gertrude said: 

“It made us late to mother’s, but | 
simply had to wait and see the thing 
through. Fancy, just a child! About 
Dick’s age. They say he was killed 
instantly.” 

Peter Findlay strained at his napkin. 
‘A case of reckless driving, I suppose,”’ 
he felt rather than heard himself say. 

Gertrude scraped some melted butter 
from the bottom of a dish and sprinkled 
it judicially over the individual portions. 
“No, that’s the curious part of it. 
Everybody who saw the accident agreed 
it was the child’s fault. Nobody could 
understand why the man drove on. 
He had nothing to fear from doing the 
manly thing. If he were a young man 

boy—it might have been different. 
But they say that the man who drove 
this car was middle-aged. It’s beyond 
me ee 

‘T think I understand,” Findlay 
found himself saying, with a curious 
boldness. “I fancy I might be tempted 
to do the same thing. It wouldn’t mat- 
ter so much, winging a grown-up—but 

child. It takes courage to face the 
parents of a dead child—especially the 
mother.’ 

He locked up challengingly at his 
wife. She was sitting back in her seat, 
and there was an enigmatical smile on 
her lips. 

“Well,” she answered, “if that’s all 
that bothered him, he might just as well 
have been straight. The boy hasn’t 
any parents!” 

““Hasn’t any 
know?” 

“Tt says so in to-night’s paper. He’s 
an orphan—from—from one of the 
charitable institutions.” 

For the third time in twenty-four 
hours Peter Findlay felt the relief of a 
suddenly lifted burden. But the reac- 
tion was sharper than it had ever been 

he was learning to be wary of these 
quick shifts of Fortune. Besides, in the 
last hour he had accustomed himself to 
the hope of these grief-stricken parents 
who were to absolve him from. all 


parents? How do you 





nent wher 


ld win her. ‘To tell all, just 
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“Oh, nothing’s impossible t 


So the boy was an orphan! As ' 
dlay pondered the pathos of quisitive person,” she laughed back. 
t he found less and less satis And the thing will leak out someway 
the course he had pursued. you mark my words. There are too 
he might have fathered the many long-nosed peopl in the world 
God! how he had allowed circum for that man to have a very comfort- 
cheapen him! If he could but able time 
t brief moment in which fea He heard the dining-room door ope 
le ignoble bargain with h Dick had come back 
1! [he boy stood in the doorway, and ht 
K ¢ 1 about the tabl [he eves white face wa reflected in the murror 
et his gaze were eyes of con above the mantel. “It’s aepoliceman,” 
him His wife, the children he whispered; “‘he wants to see dad.” 
magic had he contrived to Peter Findlay closed his eye 
himself upon the pedestal raised Well,” Gertrude’s voice struck out, 
il affection? Well, at least one eaily, “isn’t th it ex iting! (ome, Dick, 
He could still don’t look so scared! Nobody’s going 


pen to him. 


the wounds of disillusionment 
frank confession of his fault 
tch ancestry made him always 
| of spiritual supplications; it 


( 


of humility. 


kne¢ 


enough to 


ird to bi nd the 
| 


ist him- 


asy 


seemed ¢ 
pon the mercy of the shadow 
} mind had conjured up Tol 
act of his theatrical adventure, 
knev i that a greatel bitter 
n store for him. He must tell 

, 
st tell his wife, for the simpl 
that it was not necessary. A 
1 confession would have no moral 


was the free-willed element 


It 
letermination that gave him the 
ration. It gave him 


also that Gertrude might under- 


the 


t revcene 


courage 


at the 


His very 


nd applaud. 


he had successfully elud d 


ted, as 


trap—there was something fine 

irring in the thought! 

¢ came a sudden, sharp ring at 
bell Peter Findlay started. 

Jick suppose you go, Gertrude 
| she passed her husband 


vell filled bread-trav. 
boy scrambled up with alacrit 


It was so stupid of that man,” Ger 
nt on, placidly, “to run aw: 
ve that child to his rate. B 
t ll get him, anyway. Chi ( 
have been some one in the crowd 
ok his number. There always 1s.” 
Peter Findlay broke his bit of bread 


. “Did you ever try to get the 
i he found 


er of a moving car?” 


at his wite. 


neering 


to carl 


r father off.”’ 
say not,” brok« 


Any 


in Findlay, 
would think | 
alkineg 


‘| hould 


nervously. one 


Was the man you were just t 
about—who ran down the child.” 

He rose as he finished his remark, 
and in that moment he felt the ghastly 
chill f spiritual nakedness he innate 
deceitfulness of these last words added 

crowning futility to all the fine things 
that he had ever hoped for himself 
Upon the threshold of expected triumph 
he had been stripped of every subter 
fuge and pretense. Even the luxury 
of a voluntary confes as to be 
denied him 

And vet, for all the stinging wind of 
disillusionment that harried his uncov- 
ered soul, Peter Findlay felt for the 
first time on terms of intimacy with 
himself. From this moment on_ the 
battle of life was to be something more 
than a tilt with the fantastic windmills 
ot elf-deceit He knew his weakne 

1 the odds against him, and he felt 
1 curl us desperate courage as he turned 
toward his wife’s still smiling face. 

‘Yes, that poor man,” she was say 
ing; ‘‘somehow I[ can’t help feeling SOTTY 
for him. Be ifter all, his running 

a was » | essary That’s the 

tragic thing about it It’s just as if 

if 
‘As if he'd b snared with an 
empty pistol,” Pete Findlay finished 
vith a bitter laugh. ‘An pistol! 
[ can’t think of anything 1n life 
more galling.” 
And with that he whipped open the 
door and went 
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2?HE British Merchant 





4 N Marine has been in the 
ryiy (1) thick of it since the 
& 4) Nie beginning. ‘Tales of 


6- } astounding operations 


‘ German 
s weekly bulletins of sub- 


raiders, 





marine 


osses, 


betray its casualties. These 
Admiralty cover 
the remainder 


the enemy, 
various bulletins of the 


the actual ships involved; 


of the vast fleet is lost in a sea of mys- 
tery. Once in a while, however, a tale 
omes light revealing actl\ ities that 


e going on, day after day, in 
juarter of the globe. 
example, of the capture of a 
chantman in the South 
hardly an echo Is he a 
| > 
the British steamer 


every 
One hears, for 
British mer- 
\tlantic, but 


that outwitted the 
harte d 
steaming 


Same raider by navigating the un¢ 
Nelson Strait, 
where the pursuer refused to follow, and 
by dis 


passage of 


play of daring seamanship eventu- 


ally aching Smyth’s Channel and the 
ety of the territorial waters of the 
yt ‘alts of Mage llan. Nor does the cap- 


tain of the Ge raider talk of the 
times he ran from an armed British liner. 
that such things 


rman 


(ne suspects, however, 


happe n. 


In these days, going to sea is a way of 


peaking of a trade that runs the gant- 
let of enemy raiders, and fights for its 

hulls and cargo in the submarine- 
nfested war zone. It seems the object 
of the solicitude of the Seaman’s Church 
Institute of Ne W York 1S the 
the officers and seamen of this merchant 
trade. he institute has now a great 
sky-scraper—overlooking the Harbor at 
No. 25 South Street—and here are bed- 
rooms for seven hundred officers and sea- 
men, restaurants, baths, billiard-rooms, 
reading-rooms, auditorium and the like. 


lhere is on the lower floor a post-ofhce 
and a banking department for trans- 
ferring money to foreign ports, while on 


ind dry official reports of 
naval engagements with light forces of 


rd of the exploit of 


welfare of 


HARDING 


the top floor is a navigation school 
train American youths to officer the new 
fleet of the Shipping Board. The British 
— Shipping Ofhce—where 
f British vessels are signed on for the 
voyage and paid off on its completion 
is on the ground floor. There is an insti- 
tute baggage-room, where thousands of 
sea-trunks are stored—there is, in short, 
every sort of help a seaman may receiv 
all carried on under di- 
rection of Dr. Archibald R. Mansfield 
behalf of the four hundred thousand 
seamen entering the port of New York 
in these War times. In consequence ol 
this the lobbies of the institute are for- 
evel crowde d W ith able -bodied seamen, 
mates of His Majesty’ 
Navy, of the French, the Italian, and 
the Russian navies, and c aptains and 
merchantmen—all of them 
shipmates, who have tasted something 
sharper than salt water. Each day 
many of them sail on a few hours’ notice, 
lacking a scrap of knowledge of their 
port of destination until the sealed 
ders, delivered by the consul, are opene d 
at sea; and the re 
in the throng who do not even know the 
ship they sail on until a few minutes 
before its departure—this secrecy but 
part of the impenetrable veil thrown 
about shipping in the port of New York. 


crews 


in self- resp Ct, 


chief gunners 


mates of 


are wire less operators 


The full tale of the doings of the Mer- 


chant Marine on Admiralty Service has 
never come to light, but fragments can 
be picked in places such as this where the 
men come and go. For fourteen years, 
now, not one of the apprentices on Brit- 
ish merchantmen coming to New York 
has escape d the acquaintance and elder- 
brother ministrations of Mr. Howard O. 
Wood in charge of the institute’s work 
on behalf of the three thousand cadets 
of the half deck arriving each year. 

Mr. Wood’s work has nothing in com- 
mon with sanctimonious conversation 
though church comes in at seemly times; 
it is rather a striving to establish these 





ON 


bred English lads in helpful friend- 
| for 


continue te 





To provide good ports of pe 
ruisers by land, to 
the fashioning influence of refine- 


[t concerns larks ashore, and the 


if good justice, honor, 
That t 
sbject is proved by the re- 
FP place Mr. Wood has in the 
read affections of these yvoung- 
gained on first acquaintance with 
and 


passing years 


re port 


} 


| 
re work has accom- 


( 


erately homesick apprentice, 
ied through the 
the early ye 
of the seve 
England, 
them. 


those of ars are 
seas, doing their 
Admiralty 


Their letters forever 
that 


whe revel 
take 
precisely the 


him in way 


O he me. 





What have they been doing?” I 
1 Mr. Wood. 

junior mercantile ofhcers are 
terrors as comn anders r mine- 
, e replied; ‘‘and scientific 
nd thirds of Atlantic liners are 
th I ! bat- 
I nd the 
I and a] 
es of peace times are ev¢ re, 
( ps I Mi Ope am i d 
é | rine sel ( Her ’ 
letters that \ rIVEe 1 in 

ich better than | can tell you 
etters proved interesting reading 
e. Coming from hundreds of bot 
nti and captains, and covering 
phases of duties dating from 
Ip to t] present time; they are 
kable for the ever-present way of 


ng thei de sperate ad entures and 
ts as just a big sporting chance to 
ried out according to the rules of 
in One of them relates the tale 
young apprentice who left his ship 
rve with the Royal Flying Corps in 
e. It is an excellent example of 
r attitude. It seems the young avi- 
left his station at the front to fly to 
mein England on forty-eight hours’ 
of absence. On the return trip to 
nce, half way across the Channel, he 
hted two German aircraft and at once 
ide for them, and after splendid 
uvering on his part he finally put 
his opponents out of commission, 
ing them to fall into the sea. He 


continued on his way, unharmed, and 
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reported on time at headquarters. As 
far as the young aviator was concerned, 
the incident was closed, for the regula- 
tions do not require a report of personal 
conduct on leave of absence. He was 
fighting for England, not for 
He simply returned to his 


duti S OVE! the tre nche Ss. 


himself. 
air-patrol 
It seems, how- 
ever, a patrol-boat in the Channel had 
witnessed the fight and picked up one of 
the Germans and reported the affair by 
wireless, so that word eventually reached 
the commander of his unit. On being 
questioned by the commander, he re 
plied, “Oh yes, | thought I had time 
to take a pot shot at them and get back 
here before my 

(nother letter presents their attitude 
in the face of disaster. Drenched to th 
skin, drifting a wild sea in a 
tossing lift 
ped ¢ d, the undismaved apprentice ¢ 


livened the pirits of hi 


9 
leave was up. 


about on 
boat, after his ship was t 


s com 


drooping 


panions to such an extent that he turned 


a crew of typ! | castawa into a crowd 
of cheerful Britons by 
ditty, 


ti AI] dressed up 


striking up the 
and nowhere to 


oO 

Are we down hearted?” hailed 
boat to the othe 

I t of it,’ came the answet1 
“Pack up vour troubles in your old kit 
bag 

There comes a time in everv vovagt 
of many captains, in these war time 


flings him into a 
} Lh it 
without a moment’s 


when chanc position 


of tremend adventurt 
warning; the 


*s challenge 1s suddenly given, and 


us peril. 
con 

enemy 
upon quick action depends the fate of 
an enormously valuable and desperately 
needed cargo. It comes from an enemy 
armed to the teeth for his deadly 
the 


serv ice 


mis- 
sion, cargo-carri r on Ad 
miralty has at best but a make- 
shift means of defense. In that moment, 
being out of range of any assistance from 
the King’s armed forces, with shells 


while 


spouting about the ship or a torpedo 
shooting unseen through the water, when 
confidential and 
the Admiralty are as useless as the pro- 
visions of the Hague Convention, the 
captain pits his cunning against the 
enemy; and that fight, to many cap- 
tains, means disaster, for many are 
overcome. Daring seamanship and 


secret instructions of 
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quick action postpone d it for the young 
captain of the A rth, but eventu 
lly he was caught unawares 1n a French 


port It discouraging experience 


coming after several desperately perilous 


voyages, carried out with distinguished 


uccess a letter from La Pallice, 
France, under date of February 14, 1917 
he write 

We loaded a cargo of ammunition; t 
eritable floating magazine W n 

left home he cargo was valued at n 
t nt » million | rund | ne gave m a 
pun and et off for Russia, everything 
goin erril ntil morning, when we 
ere nearing our destination, a sub opened 
hre o ! t unexpected! I brought the 
hiy tern to, zigzagged, and fought him 
for six hour His range was ten thousand 
rds and rs about eight thousand. We 
could not 1 h him, and our one chance 
is to keep him off so he could not see how 
his shot ere landing. We had a deck-load 
ot igh eX] losi es, so one it Ww ould have 
ended us in one nice big bang ome of the 


crew got a bit panict ind rushe d tor the 


boats; another batcl oming for the oridge 
cursed me out for not abandoning the ship 
at once It was pretty hot for a time > a 
cou} le of nel pa ed bety een the bridge 
ind the funnel while this was going on \t 
the point of the revolver I finally drove them 
away from the boat What with explosives 


banging away, kee p- 
ing the mutineers in hand and holding the 
712 urse, | had my hands full 
f ra | ne SIX ut It 


subm irine 


as my hrst ¢ xperi- 





ence in comn and unde Fr nre, ind | did not 
particular ike it, for one mistake on my 
pa t ends the game Bu nan iged to kee p 
the bmarine off and t Anyway, 
it Arcl they thought it pretty good 

rk nd | | e been recommended to both 
the British and Russian Governments for 
d rations, hich I understand I shall re- 
F e in due rsé 

Now comes the return voyage, during 


4 
which no mention made of sub- 


marines, but this is likely due to the fact 
that the captain followed the edge of the 
floe ice. Captains never mention facts 
like that, nor do submarines that put 
their periscopes out of commission at- 


a cake of ice. 
continues 


tempting to emerge unde 


At any 


rate, his le tte! 
While at Ler k, Shetland Islands, on the 
iv home, a very heavy gale came on in the 


ind one of our anchors broke and thi 
rocks We got 
struck, and, 


night 
ship dragged down on the 
ind vay just before she 
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ilthoug! I comple tely lost my bearings whil 
drifting, | took her up through the crowd: 
narrow harbor filled with ships. 
M ar-shiy and the rest merchantm 
laden with valuable cargo of munitions 
of them lay without lights, and the water 
the harbor were being whipped to frenzy 
the blackness by a viciously driving sleet 
rain \ good night 
but not the sort of night to be adrift. I t 
the wheel myself and alt houg h you could 1 
from the bridge, we slid | 
1 inches of all of them. I did 1 
even kiss one of the thirty or more shy 
and finally felt my way into a safe berth 
the top of the harbor. It was quite a | rb 
the teeth of the gale. 


yome wer 


were 


to be safe at anchor 


vithin a fe ." 


The fact that a big five-or-six-thou 
sand-ton tramp was wandering around 
in the dar kne SS and gale >» Nn absolut¢ 
disregard ot His Majesty's port regula 
tions 1n time of war, created quite a stil 
on board the fleet of 
men-ot-wal 


closely anchored 
There Was no chance to 
any explanation, and the harbor 
Both ¢ ircumstance S 


were equally awkward to the captain. 


P1IVe 


Was a Strange one. 


[ was promptly hauled up, next morning, 
before a court of inquiry, on board the F1 
ship, seeking information of the oc 
[writes the captain], and much to my relief 
I] 


urrence 
I was commended for my skill and seaman- 
ship in having saved not only my 
but also for having done no damages to any 
of His Majesty’s ships in the harbor. The 
said it was the most remarkable feat ever 
done in Lerwick. I recommended in 
dispatches to the Admiralty on account of 
that, tor 


own ship, 


was 


It is likely that some of H. M. S. 
cruisers had attempted the same trick 
on a pitch-dark night and learned some- 
thing of the sense of feeling needed to 
successfully accomplish the feat. 

Before we pick up the tale of the loss 
of the ship, here is a matter of good 
fortune breakdown, that 
happened crossing from New York to 
an English port. Not long after passing 
drifting life-boats—which were 
carefully avoided hidden U- 
boats use them to attract unsuspecting 


attending a 


some 


be cause 


engine trouble of a serious nature 
developed requiring instant repairs, and 
the ship lay helpless, drifting all the 
lwo other ships in the neighbor- 


ships 


Ww hile. 


hood fled at top speed, for the incident 
was suspicious and suggested that a 





al phraseology 


, dl close: t 


ON 


was the cause. Fortwo hours 


pent an anxious time on the dis- 
teamer, both in the engine-room 
deck, where every one was on 
lert for submarines. Eventuall 


gly, sun-parched wilderne: 


e was repaired and the ship 

1 on her way, and in less than 
she picked up the astonished 

rs of the two ships that passed 
fell victims to a submarine ten 
nd. The ship reached port. 
there is an end to such luck. 

ge from Salonika to a French 
the captain, le ft to his own de 
ill dodged the enemy's sub- 
That he was successful was 

the fact that he was continually 


for eight days and nights 
alert. Obvi 


bridge 


gun crew equally 
] 


he was quite ready to turn in 

French patrol escorted thi ship 
se at the end of a long line of 

re ships. 

t t vrit the iptain]| that, 
t lagrin, two miunute ift | 
boots off, a torp lo struck the 

he sank in ten minute 
ne submarine had followed the 

from the open sea and bagged 

the change of watch from th 
the French patrol 

to the adventurt f a 

id-ton tramp, known as the 

Pr é in Lloyd’s Register of 

ing, but now hidden under the 


H. M. [ransport 
he de sperate character of 
the Gallipoli cam- 
heavy fire from the 
steamed from the trans- 

landing-place on that 
whe re 


ality service 1n 
{ nde 
the E-8 


e ti 


\nzacs had desperate need of heavy 


t 


to hold their own against the 
ipplied Turks. An officer, schooled 
ading freight into lighters on the 


American coast, writes to Mr. 


months ago we came up V ith troops, 


aust given the 


of a big boom wer 


running heavy guns up to the Penin- 
l ransport:s are unable to go up there, 

of the submarines, and the nasty 
that the lurks have of shelling ships 


ke the guns from the transports and 
ip. While it is day and night work, 
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S¢ of never Know=- 


We 


it 1s full of fun, for it is a ca 
ing when you will be bagged 
the 


have bee n 


in game five months solid, and “your 
humble”’ can claim to have landed all the 
heavv guns ul} there. So far we have been 


few day S ago 


Phe 


and | lunke d two 


\ nderfully lucky, though a 

had a nasty smashup amidshy 
lurks had our range nicely 
or three in, making a rotten mess, before we 


could get out of range Anzac 1s the rum 
miest place we go The Turks’ trenches ar 
right close to the shore, and they amuse 


themselves trying to pick off men on thx 
They have been pretty smart at it, 


lot on the destroyers that run 


ships 


and baggy d 


the men over; but we were ery lucky, 
though they have been very t ck over this 
deck, and have ar In} leasant i ot flip- 
flapping past your eal edon’t mind that, 
for you don’t hear them till past, but those 
bloomin’ shells are absolutely rotten You 
can | r thet com but 1 can’t make 

e if t rotten thing ill drop near you, 
orn t! na bit Our captain was 
| te t Admi Wemy He 5 
thar 1 asked to convey the Admu 
t I to the cers of I in rec ition 
f t rk the ( b tT ve 
had t buttor eskit since t } 

Thirtv-knot destroyers carried th 
troops over; E-86 lumbered alon t 
t elve kn ea. dropped anchor, unl ided 
heavy artillery to lighters, and lumbered 
back, kept continuously at it for five 
months Once and awhile she was 
smashed up amidships, but any personal 
display of courage the part of the 
crew 1s modestly condoned: 

‘It’s full of fun,” they say, “never 


knowing when you will get bagged!’ 
Here 1s the day’s work 
of the mine-sweepers at the Dardanelles. 
Mine-fields of the enemy accounted, 
with deadly results, for three English 
battle-ships and one | rench battle -ship 
bombardment of the fort 
clear 


an episode in 


during the 
In attempting to 
mines, and reduce the treme ndous odds 
under which the allied fleet fought, the 
trawlers were compelled to steam into 
the very vortex of the unleashed passion 
of mine-fields, fourteen-inch guns, rapid 
fire land torpedo-tubes, and 
search-lights. This account, of 
night’s attempt at clearing mines, ap- 
pears on record in a letter from a Royal 
Naval officer of the merchant 
service assigned to duty on H. M. S. 
Maj , under date of April 7, 1915. 


guns, 


one 


Reserve 


the narrows of 
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[ have volunteered for mines\ 
now am in command of a large minesweeper. 
The other night we steamed right up the 


\ eeping and 


narrows with six search-lights on us, and 
every gun, big and little, pumping stuff into 
We had to go entirely unprotected. It 

is not possibl. to cover us. We turned at 
the narrows and swept down through the 
mine-held with nothing but huge fountains 
of water all around us and bursting shrapnel, 


of Maxim rifles. Both — 


to say nothing 

eemed to be nothing but sheets of flame. 
\ naval othcer was 1n each trawler. Se of 
us ever expected to get back ; there were a 


but not one of the trawlers 
all hit, not personally, 
but the trawlers were full of holes, 
the shells passed right through without burst- 
ing. One went clean through my wheel- 
between the helmsman and myself. 
All we felt was a rush of wind. The shooting 
was very bad. I think they were afraid the 
fleet was behind us, and got a bit panicky. 
Of the original lot of trawlers sent out here, 
only three of us ar left. 


lot of casualties, 


was sunk. We 


were 


house ’ 


Notice it v as the enemy, saf fely tucked 
away in the darkness on shore, out of 
reach of the fleet’s guns, that became 
‘panicky,” not the crew on the hundred- 
ton Yarmouth trawlers, blinded in the 
glare -arch-lights, and annoyed by 
shells that Went clean through the hull. 
Here the stops, doubtless the 
trawlers swept the mine-field as per in- 
structions. At any rate, the writer con- 
tinues: 


of se 


record 


Che application has gone in, signed by my 
iptain, for my other I’m fairly 
lucky. 


stripe 


While the mine-sweepers were patched 
the fleet took advantage of their 
cessful work and bombarded the fortif- 
cations. [hen there was the desperately 
pe rilous work of landing parties to com- 
plete the destruction of fortifications 
silenced by the fleet. The “fairly lucky” 
one continues: 


SUC=- 


\ day or two later a party of two hundred 
of us landed and suddenly found ourselves 
up against a concealed regiment. Our job 

is to demolish a fort that had been shelled, 
resulting in thirty-six guns blown up and 
completely silencing it. For twelve hours we 
did nothing but fire with our rifles and 
volvers. It is rotten seeing men shot down 
all around one—a chap had his head blown 
off close to me by a piece of shell. The fleet 
covered us well by firing over our heads. 


most of 
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We killed a German general and six hundr 
Turks and brought off one lone prisoner. 


The moment that every seaman anx- 
iously awaits, dogge dly enduring any 
service, however perilous, that will he o 
to insure the issue, may come with thx 
next tick of the clock. Three times th 
thrill has gone the rounds of every 
Admiralty ship in the North Sea waters 
Twice that thrill has carried beyond the 
watel of the North Sea into the utter- 
most parts of the globe. No matte: 
how aggravating the results may be to 
the fleet at Wilhelmshaven, they failed 
to satisfy the crews on any of the more 
than four thousand ships, ranging from 
the patrol to Beatty’s flagship, engaged 
on business of the Admiralty. The en- 
viable position, in the sight of every man 
in that vast fleet, is on board the vessel 
in the thick of it Some of the men of 
the merchant service have been in the 
fighting at Jutland, and again when the 
Blicher was sunk during the raid of the 
enemy’s battle-cruisers in the North Sea. 
Members of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
trained in naval warfare, they left their 
ships of the Royal Mail, the P. & O. and 
Atlantic lines and were immedi: tely as- 
signed to the active fleet for service dur- 


ing the war. Here is a letter written 
after the sinking of the Bliic/ 
H. M. S. Tiger, Febru , 1015. 


Yes, we were all mighty sles ased to get a 
slap at the Sausages, as you call them, par- 
ticularly as they were coming across to try 
another raid on our coast towns. We picked 
them up about daylight, on the Sunday. 
They at once turned about and made off. 
However, we had their heels and began to 
overhaul them slowly. We opened fire and 
began to hit them very quickly, although ten 
miles off. The weather was very clear, so 
they had not the same good luck as they had 
when we last chased them. I was on the 
disengaged side and filled in my time watch- 
ing the shells explode alongside, and maybe a 
twelve-inch shell doesn’t send up a column of 
spray. It was a wonderful sight to watch 
them drop around and alongside the Lion, 
which was the leading ship. We had a fair 
number ourselves, but the Zion got it hot, 
till finally a lucky shot potted her in the 
water-tight compartment and she had to 
drop out. Then we got to it. Shortly after 
this one of their Zeps came out to assist, 
but she only looked on from afar and was 
I wish she 


kept off by our light cruisers. 
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1OUu 
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by 
1 th 


vking his braid d coat and 
y len 


SII 
ship’s naners ind nh 
Ni} pa] an I 


old 


dered how this eighteen Veal 
ster took it. 


. t t} \dn t i Rn 1 + 
r it l t nmand ler t ) 
| 
t to come aboard b 
t ! og that tl ) t t 
: | ? nble { — ‘dl 
It I \\ 1 : . : : 
| b t ived himself the fate of Gern 
( \\ t imp Wh. t erate 
O t sur . met | } 
1 
| 
| 
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t , 
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tat t t 
he 1] 
Ri <. 
it 4 Ve 
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| 
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the pi { 
then ~ 
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) inf? 
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a | boats de veloped the habit oT It happened ona wild night and came 
ng prisoners, made himself less con near costing the crew their lives. I wor 


young 
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The 


| t ddy a 
had him 


said, worst 


“A bit bad,” he 


thing was Wwe lost our mascot, 


big Himalayan bear: we'd 


aboard for eight years. 


said ra 


bonus, 


lo another, a Captain, | 


understand how high wages, a 


second class passage 


But 


must be 


and a prepaid 
home will take 
how about the others? 


men to sea. 
Phe rr 


SOME 


some timid ones 
Did 
“after a volcano has destroyed a South 
yea village the natives go right back and 
rebuild it? Well, it must be the 
way with sailors and the submarines.” 
Here is a letter the writer of which 
apparently takes the same view: 


you evel notice,” he replied, 


Same 


ae oe 
| have just received your letter written 
on the 24th of February. It has chased me 
all over the French ports and has been ship- 
wrecked and in the water some time It has 
a French post-office notice on it, “accident 
* and is as difhcult to dectphe 


in transit, I 
Hood. I 
t 


as the Babylonian tablet of the 

fe vet mvself, for | just arrived home, bu 
infortunately without the A the Ger- 
man Subs seem to be after me, for it 1s the 
econd time in six weeks Lhe torpedo just 


lipped our stert it clean away i 
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few men init. She gave one h’ist and then 


went down like an anchor | am joining 


another ship sometime this week. | have no 
idea of her name or where she 1s bound 

at four o'clock on a bitterly 
a submarined ofhcer 


We were hit 
cold morning 
()t course we 
By the 
sinking at t 
two, while her stem and stern were going up 
higher all the time Lhe slope of the deck 
became steeper and I rolled off into the water 


writes 
all jumped out of our bunk: 
deck the 


le part where she was broken in 


time | reached 


| 


ship Wa 


between the two halves and was drawn down 
When | came up the 


almost at right angles 


in the whirlpool. 
stem and stern were 
to the sea I swam toward a life-boat and 


reached it and was taken into it. 


\ cheerful soul about to leave Ale X- 
andria for England writes: 


So. those squareheads are out torpe doing 
Well, I've 


an awful 


anything that comes along! been 
forming plans. You see, we 
pile of empty beer-kegs on deck. Oh yes, 
aboard empty, anyway if they 
were full they would be empty before we 
vet to home waters. I have formed an affec- 
tion for one nice smelly cask; if they play 
any dirty tricks on us I am going to paddl 
barrel. Devil of 

Right after we 


North Sea 


have 


they came 


ashore on my own private 
a joke at home, you know. 
uled, the Zeps came over the 





WE PICKED UP THI 


ASTONISHED VICTIMS OF THE U-BOAT 





Well, 
spital 


pped bombs on Yarmoutl 
ere bad shots, for both at the h 


I the missed and Onty droppe d 

to | the window it. Well, 

( ive near ot Peter’s ( hurch 

bombs they tried to drop on that 

t ind it of I use, not 
fr—lI bet t felt beastly uncom 
| Il the ind out 


Nat ral! captains obe ving \dmi- 
t instructions say little of any sub- 
e the sea well rid of and dead 
tell no tale [his letter concerns 
fate of a submarine which sank a 
without warning, causing an ex 


ge of notes between the American 
1 German Governments: 

remember F. of thi iling-ship P 

rites a captain to Mr. Wood 

¢ nd mate vit! me ifter vards 

left us last November and joined 

N s sub | reutenant He was place 

nd of six armed trawlers engaged 

Dmarine hunting Last April he was 


ted to Lieutenant, and I had a letter 
him telling me he had just sunk two 
an submarines, one of 
irine that sank the ra 
vhy the 


was the 
| his eX= 


which 


German Government could 





HIM ( t X HOUR 


not get the captain’s statement before re 
piying to Wilson's note 
Wi t it 1 the wecK Thi time rite 
nother Wi ] t 1 ed t | oft Nan 
tucket e heard b rel that she in 
ired ft ne t het ict here we 
I ‘ he kno n \ dest er 
picked us uy They're men, those destroyer 
| I t; one told ‘ thin r two 


| ippened to these | boats 
it sounded pretty rood, | can Te | you 


\ Captain engaged on Admiralty Sel 
vice, discussing the fate of the men of the 
B in Py left to drown when the 
submarine subm«e reed told me that the 


week the B in Py 


same outrage 
occurred he was in an English naval 
base, where a German submarine was 
towed in, after being caught out at sea 
inanet. On opening ic they found not 
only the German crew dead, but also 
six English captains, captured when 


thei vessels were torpedoed 


‘Il wonder,” he said, ‘‘if there 1s any 


new wav left an Allied seaman can meet 
his fate.” 
Be fore the 


of German 


purged 
many 


trade routes were 


raid rs the re were 
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d ( I ( llapsible ru els a 
mast d guns hidden under dumn 
deck-houses, used by the raiders, at 
one has a tairly good idea of the odd 
confronting captain of merchantm«s 
Susp f the frst blur of smok« 
the h 17 rae8 , ith r el las} 
the I le room the dogged the ti 
routes | la d doused ru ng ligl 
it night Vi at icceeded in esc D 
the raide but fate decreed that oth 
twelve - knot ire carrie! ere 
matcl for t it ve-knot cruise 
Here letter trom an othcet 


| ] 1 
1) t t I d and think 
| f + b ty el () 
| , 
I t ()t ourse KI 
t re. W tt 
t f t , t f t 
t hes } { | 
| 
| l 1) ny | ‘ A 
t \\ I t 
t \t t fay 
Our d nt I t 
t Tr | Tt 


I er d t 
t t t tt } 
' ' ' 
as al 
t t ! \\ t t 
j ft tt 
| ] P | 
‘ t tl When t 
( t ( l 
iT : 1d ti A 
t tt et t t ¢ 
telt t in t 
t home and | back at 
the 1 but they made us s! role at 
t t traid will give tr { the 
1 t not let us break it. We dt 
on under ympulsion and [ don’t see wl 
t si d not be broken. You know it 
not e helped Old England any to | 
¢ lown on board the / Break 
it only means getting shot 1f taken prisoner 


to take the risk 


Mi n rolle up from all the trad § on 


all the coasts and outlandish ports of 
the world te do their bit—an amazing 











1) 


company of youngsters volunteering for 


naval air service, of mates seeking com- 


mand of motley trawlers, mixed with 
boatswains of old windjammers, and 
captains of every degree from rivet 
packets on the Yangtse Kiang, to pil 
grim ships of Bombay. The Guild Ga- 


is hlled with their appointments in 


the Royal Naval Reserve. They came 
in such numbers that the Board of 
Trade, alarmed at the vacancies, advised 
seamen of all grades to remain in th 
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nN rchant and the Admiralty 
ruled it would not take men out of a ship 
abroad many British sub- 
jects as possible aboard merchantmen 

but consider applications only 
after arrival in the United Kingdom. 
Men in the China trade pleaded for re- 
lease from the I! ships, and rece ived It on 
condition they return home in 
their usual capacity as officers and not 
Othcers full of hope 
started home; vessels they were signed 
on were commandeered by the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and eventually, after 
traveling twice around the globe va 


SeTV 1c 
desiring as 


would 


would 


as passengers. 


Suez and Panama, ended months later 
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in the port of departure. Others, tired 
of waiting, threw up the sea for good and 
joined the army. In the maze of letters 
and “On Active Service” cards comin 
to Mr. Wood, every in the Ad 
miralty and every army on land, that is 
in the thick of it, is re presented. Here 
are some of them, picked at random 


vO 
S 


Service 


SOMEWHERE IN FRA? 
I was nearly blown to pieces a few days 
shell burst in a dugout that I was 
yainst | was having a quiet smoke 


AZO, a 


le aning ; 






SOLAR HEADS PREVEN Us TRA 
at the time and was thrown thirty vards 
away in our trench. Needless to say | vas 


glad it was our trench, not the German’s, for 
not much further from theirs. When 
Festubert occupying German 

fumed us and shelled us for 


ar 
were at 


they 


We 


trenches, 


hours. It was terrible. 
A» A \ 
The things we see are worse than hell can 
evel be. Yet one gets callous to it all 


Here’s a little story that re ally happened a 


few days ago. A man was brought down to 
the hospital at Anzac. His face an 
awful mess and the doctor said, “Well, how 
did you get this lot?” 

[he poor wretch started to grin and said 
“Well, vou see me and Bill was throwing 


Was 





we 


ON ADMIRAI 


ver to the lurks and Bill light 
fuse and it didn’t appear to be burnit 
Bill ’e siz, ‘I'll make you fizz, you 
nd starts to blow on it, w 
t nd blew off Bill’ 
I didn’t arf larf!”’ 


* n ort 
bloomin’ head 


the m h ive 


ful what some of 

throug! Sleeping at times in barns 

fts, and occasionally on the road- 

ing on the Same rations a the 

tinned beef and biscuits Poor 

re so sorry for them we set them 

they quite enjoyed a decent dinnet 

know I got a “mention” in th 
fair? 


lied very happy at being « 

duty He rushed a 
an armored car 
If I attended 
glad he 
now 


alled out to 
dangerous 
it thirty-five 
h is naval funera 
as not taken prisoner. 
a me Cnc scout. 
iled in my exams for mate. 
so I joined the Artists’ 


lal 


miles 


I am color- 
Rifles 


H. M. S. Siru 


work, 


are doing high seas policeman’s 


hauling and examining merchant ships. 
ost exciting time happened when | 
led with a party of thirty-nine sailors 
marched eighteen miles in a_ night 


upied a village. Galer of the Ophtr 
is in Gibraltar with a prize crew 

vedish amer caught loading 

nd cargo from German steamer 

leneriff 


charge 
contra- 
sheltering 
Griggs is on the hospital ship 
vith our home fleet as fourth. He may 


ste 


t chance to cool K aise r’s heated brow. 
lers of the R. R. has been awarded 
the V. C., without i nature of the exploit 


He iS a lieut. commander 


ng published. 


d only thirty. 


uu really ought to come over for 
1, they are 


the ray 


Zep 
preat fun, a most lovely sight 
, | Bs 
of our search-light, just like the 


rnor’s silver-wrapped cigars. I have 
n in three or four raids already; it 1s fine 
rt fring at them with “antis.”’ My 

gest brother is in the R. F. Come, 


birdman.” YO we both hunt Ze ps. 


l'ribulations of a youngster: 


Port SAID 
Yespite all the wonders I have seen since 
r began, I would give it all for a frigid 
um soda. Don’t laugh; think of this 
t—the glass registers 110° and not much 
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different at night. Picture me brown as an 


Arab and working in only a singlet and 
overalls. You know tl Vur is a refrig- 
erator ship Refrigeration has a coo und, 
but one has to wish to b 1 quartel beef 
to really enjoy it here is not even re- 
frigeration-room for ship’s stores, just a little 
ice-chest on deck. We had only been out a 
week when the ship’s fresh meat went bad 

From another youngster, arriving in 
Australia on a sailing-ship and anxious 
to get in the thick of it: 

Here I am at the end of the passage and 
thumping glad to be there l have me to 
the conclusion that to som« th a very 
lofty idea of duty, taking ar | in during a 


rain squall, or scooping the dirt out of the 


chicken-coop may constitute a splendid situa- 
tion in time of war, but to ndy $ 

No, if Nor are that gingel headed, walrus- 
faced old Welsl mate, yr the ak-willed 
noodle of a second mate who delight in 
catching sharks and albatrosse hip-mates 


. ' 
tor me anking war w 


to do something spanking. 


his is a sy 


I’m lucky and won the D. S. Cross and 
received it from the King at Buckingham 
Palace. I am not sure which was the worse 


ordeal. Do write one of your cl 
to mother. Bill 1s at the 


eerful letters 


front in France, a 


sub-Lieutenant in ‘a A... S. C.; Jack 1s full 
Lieutenant in the Field Artillery and both 
have turned boon German-killers—two of 
mv sisters are volunteer nurses, one in hos- 
pital for Belgian soldiers, other for British 
wounded Mother, needles to state, 1s in 


an awful stat 


GUAYAQUIL, | ADO! 
We are carting coal around to H. M. ships 


and have had no mail. In a paper I see a 
wireless from Berlin announcing the sinking 
of the British S. S. Har and twenty- 
eight lost; my brother was second officer. 
We passed each other at sea a year ago It is 
terrible, I don’t know how long before I will 


get news from home about ‘Wed 


H M Maye 

DARDANELI 

h led us into a¢ ction with 
Everybody’ s Doing It.” 


Lhe O Eliza 


her band playing ‘ 


i n 4 


x ag 
Jutland affair I’ve had no chance 
turret on the Huns. 
the same erratk wandering chap. a 
fed up with bugles, pipes, saluting and s 

laaming and stuck in same spot, never seeing 
land except our dreary 


oince 


to use my | am just 


any base, which is 


miles away from civilization. Months on 
end we never see a soul except Naval people. 
Occasionally we get to the hshing village of 
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but these red-letter days 


are in our 
live An evening ashore is absolutely un- 
known. lL hree of the G crowd are here. 
Hodge is on the 4ntrim and Emwoldren is 


on the Duncan. Bayford is on submarine. 
He won D. S.C at Gallipoli early in the war, 
so did Acheson of the Indra Line Poor 


DD 


] 
shot dow 


ndreno, who joined the flying corps, was 
non the French front. Wi 
stroyers; they are the only 


Hun 


n | Was 
on the de 
that see 


Her 


ones 


CC asional 


is the record of one family 


The Unca 


ind we 


loaded our cargo of fuel oil in the East and 
led rion wi nd shell 
ended up in a region rere hot nc el 
wandered around After ttil rid of our 
precious cargo we turned ound 1 came 
east in for another full | d this 
time ill the wa n Lhe I ping 
watch during the hours I had t nd 
glad I was to have her sharp eyes in th b- 
marine al for the chief officer old and 
past hi ork \r d safely in the old 
country, the wife left me at Falmouth, and 
then 1 iy under eak 1 ord n days 
or so before I could get word to Mrs. C.; of 
course silly women folk imagined subs had 
pot me. We ndered down to River Tyne 
] ] ] | . 4 { tol 
and dry-doc da ti e; infortunately the 
(Chinese were 1 tl S ) ad t ta aboard 
with only two days’ leave, first since out- 
| F | Ad: ra] 
break of war. reported to Admiralty, being 


an R. N. R. officer, but s told (as usual 
to continue on my ship. I'd dearly loved to 
: “ge 
ha ( been told to proceed toa Naval depot, 
for it is not all honey to be away on your 
lonesome, knowing that if attacked one 
mist ike ends yo Now about my brothe rs. 
At the evacuation of Gallipoli one of them 


ed orders to 


recei\ proceed with five hundred 
men to Anzac and destroy stores. He ar- 
rived there after the guns had been with- 
drawn and had merry time lurks—no 
opposition shelled them night and day; 
however, the boy did his work and left Anzac 
with not very hea\ asu oy" \fter two 
day , rest, Same job » Hiden: yol 1 pl i¢ 
thick, eh! Hada “he astly time at H lle 

a big gale came on and they could not w or 
only sit in the dugouts being shelled all the 
time Finally finished the job and_ he 
brought away all but ten of his men. He was 
mentioned in orders of the day, congratu- 
lated and promoted. Next brother C. came 
home from India, joined up, won h is commis- 
sion, and is now in France Before leaving 
he was married; how, is rather amusing—he 
wire ; his t at ten to be ready that same 
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day attwo. Bride goes to London for spe 
license; finally my brother arrives, | 
dusty, breathless, hve minutes late. Aft 
the event the two innocents find they | 
no notion of where to spend the six-d 
honeymoon. Imagine fifty excited relati 
of all ages, each propounding his or her 
view on the subject and accompanying tl 
to the station. Finally, amid mucl 

the spot is selected for them, and they | 


to travel down in the crowded Guards 


C. trying his best to look dignified as becon 
a Lieutenant in H. M.’s Army. N 
brother left the sea, went to Franc: 
private in Publi chools Batt., refu 
commission before going out, saw ervl 
trenches and was marched out and tok 
duty vas to take a commission N 
brother is in the A. S. C. and saw the [ 
in harbor at Port Said, but could not get 
to see me. None of us have seen each ot 
since war b n Now if you are not tf 
up with me and my brothers, you ought 
b lo finish up with, the dear old Mat 
and Pater sit at home, longing and 
dreading to see the post and ne wspapel 
come. 

On every sea of the seven the men 
Britain’s Merchant Marine have carried 
out their appointed tasks. They hi 
carried troops and munitions to f 
places, wherever campaigns are und 
way—to Mesopotamia, Asia Min 


Salonika, ¢ 


7erman colonial Africa, and t 


France. They have been in the fightin 
on patrol duty, on trawlers bound sub 
marine-hunting or mine-sweeping and 


dozen unh« sal - of 
veil of mystery 
and going 
lifts, and their ships sail in New York 
Harbor, not 1m lead color, but with whit« 
deck-houses and house flags flying, 
the a ee Brit sh Emt ire no 

H. M. Transport; then, in the 
panionship of the kind folks of the insti 
tute, untold deeds will come to light 
Meanwhile their letters come to M1 
Wood; and other letters such as this: 


He was killed 1 


lonely for 


on ships doing a 
things. When the 
thei 


nov 


spread over comings 


and 
longet 


com 


action. It is very 
we women folks in ‘| ngland. 





Certainly, when the question is asked 


in years to come, “What did you do in 
the Great War?” the answer need but 
be, “On Admiralty Service, if you 
please, sir!”’ 





East 


92 WAS with 


i? when it 


() Nothing but that 
| *~, actual presence on the 


wining 


happened. 


Am spot- could g1VE me 
Oi eee the right to tell the tale; 
NUDES “e for, untypical as it 1s, 


nt, unique, unexpected, to sit at 
nd imagine it merely 
l people may think it 
id to relate it, in any lo such 


nly say that facts need no apol- 


would be 
pome 


Case. 


he thing occurred. What is 
1 is the comment of th¢ people 
far away who never understood. 


there; day by day, by his side, I 
him through it, and I can honor- 
assert that Twining was sincere to 
re, honest to the bitter end. 
igh why chosen for his pe culiar des- 

| have neve! been able to guess. 
Since my day they 
the Kingsborough campus that is an 
juate portrait of Roger Twining’s 
I don’t know what it calls it- 
f, but it is a young athlete, half in a 
half out of it, with a football 
his arm and hocke« \ shoes on his 
vith a Bible and tennis racquets 
aped vaguely against him—a symbolic 
entment, I take it, of young Kings- 
rough going forth to preach the Gospel 
creature. A very nice person, 
it statue, but too heterogeneously 
iipped. Twining, to the life; if he 
ld once have got his Polynesians to 
play basket-ball, he could have gone on, 
| believe, to expound the Pauline epis- 
to them with fluent ease. For he 
not a fool, and he was the best 
in the world. Only, you see, by 
time at Kingsborough (he 
raduated a few years after I did) they 
id completely canalized religion be- 
tween Y. M. C. A. embankments. No 
cared about categorical imperatives 
more—not even Tug Lambert when 
is drunk. The statue is the expres- 
sion of the Kingsborough spirit which 


have set a statue 


every 


’ 
| ning s 


of 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON 


Eden 
GEROULD 


lded Twining. For the very special 


life was going to play him, he was 


mou 
trick 
a little handicapped by all those imple- 
ments of sport. Uhe vy didn’t ht his fate. 
Variety without complication 
lar,” all of it. And Roger Twining was 
to be an optimist caught by the Furies, 
a lad by no means Prometheus chained 
to the Promethean rock. If it weren’t 
for the old Kingsborough clannishness, 
[ should be tempted to say that he was 
the seat of a terrific 
himself only 


*“ muscu- 


and was 
But, then, | 
have always stuck to the categorical 
imnerative; and, while it is an open 
question in my mind whether you can 


té€ mpe¢ st 
te apot size. 


Cver rt ally convert a he athe n, | am quite 


sure that you cannot convert him with 
basket-ball. In that I side with Aunt 
Miriam. 


wining himself felt something of it in 
those first discouraged days at 
mote, incredible where, by mis- 
management at home and the inoppor- 
tune death on the high seas of the man 
who was to follow him 


his re- 


post, 


at once, he was 
for a time in sole charge. (You will have 
made out, I hope, that he was a mis- 


sionary. \s he put it to me petu- 
lantly one night on his big verandah, “If 
I could only have worked backward 


instead of forward, unlearned all the 
things a Christian child knows, acquired 


a totem instead of a diploma!” He was 
deep in Tylor and Frazer at the time, 
and beginning to see why the once 


famous Mission was moribund and the 
Catholics had it all their own way with 
the beautiful, dying race. He was com- 
ing to realize, and not without regret, 
that basket-ball can never take the place 
of good, soul-shaking ritual. Besides, 
the natives would not play basket-ball. 
They preferred to spear fish, and get 
drunk of an evening, and smile as no 
Christian has ever smiled. 

Now let me get to work and abridge 
for you the preluding weeks 

Pure Kingsborough clannishness led 
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when he found me existing, 
tourist fashion, in the best hotel on the 
island, to ask me to come up to the 
Mission and pay him a Pure 
Kingsborough clannishness made it pos- 
sible for me to accept, for, though we 
had plenty of common acquaintance, we 
had never known each other, and mis- 
sionaries are not my tipple. They are 
like ginger-ale, neither intoxicating nor 
refreshing. I had been in twenty minds 
about accepting, and finally | went up 
to see for myself. Having seen, I stayed. 
The scene got me. | new to the 
South Seas. 

I shall never forget how I found Twin- 
ing, that frst day, when I went to return 
his Visits. He 


Twining, 


Visit. 


was 


was sitting on a palm- 
wre athed emine nce, razing hxedly down 
a forty-five-degree slant of vegetation, 
at the huddle of roofs whence I had 
climbed to his hill. Behind him, the 
wooden buildings of his new compound 
gashed the dense, illimitable green of the 
jungle. In a year or two the compound 
would be assimilated to the landscape; 
it would be caress¢ d, covere d, crept over, 


| | > 
by innumerable vegetable parasites. But 
now it was a raw wound in the beauty 
of the forest. ‘The town lay a few hun- 


dred feet below. Beyond the roofs were 
docks of a sort, and enough corrugated 
iron to prove that this paradise existed 
commercially. Then the boats, the reef, 
and the ocean which took up the tale of 
infinity where the jungle left it off. 
Twining sat there on his volcanic head- 
land, staring; and as I approached, a 
little pile of cocoanuts toppled over on 
his left foot as he jerked it nervously. 
The Chinese boy who had_ guided 
me to his retreat disappeared with the 
merest grunt of announcement. Twining 
nodded, then picked up a cocoanut and 
flung it petulantly down the slant of 
vegetation, in the direction of the town. 
It grazed the green tree-tops for a 
second or two, then dipped through the 
branches of a breadfruit and fell, no 
doubt, to earth somewhere. 

“A perfectly good cocoanut wasted,” 
I remarked, as | sat down beside him. 

“Td like to waste a few thousands,” 
“Tt would be a darned 
good thing for these dwellers in Eden if 
they had to rustle a little more for a 
living. 


he groaned. 


in my word, I sometimes envy 
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Sherry Spencer over in China—ric 
Christians and all. 

the Oriental mind. Heavens! It’s som 
thing you can get your teeth into, an 


Sherry groans ov 


how, even if it bites back. These fi 
aren't anything. They’re a law unt 
themselves. No, they’re not; they’: 


just a set of privileges unto themselv¢ 

Nature cockers them as if they we: 
worth it. Man, vou can’t teach tl 

Gospel to a bunch of people who de n't 
want anything they haven’t got. Th 

don’t even regret the good old days ( 

long pig.” 

“Dying out, aren’t they? 
“Oh yes, and they’ll be Presbyteria: 
when they’re dead, | shouldn’t wonder.”’ 
And he kicked the ruins of the cocoanut 

he ap with < white-can\ as toe. 

That was Twining’s state of min 
when I first envisaged him and his situa 
tion. I did not reply; I leaned back and 
looked, taking my ease; for on thi 
occasion | should have to decide whe the: 
or not to accept his invitation. He did 
not interrupt my contemplation, even by 
shying another cocoanut. I filled my 
eyes with the scene, my lungs with thx 
air, my heart with all that 
hended exotic implication. 
Was Overpowering. 


” 


uncompré 

The beauty 
Nothing that you 
could reasonably ask for was omitted 
from the landscape. Mountain, gorge, 
and valley were assembled in a hundred 
romantic contours; unseen torrents 
tinkled softly in my ears; the trees and 
flowers were those of an emperor’s 
dream. A cool, sweet trade-wind ruffled 
all that gorgeousness into life. And for 
the last fillip, the thatched roofs below, 
constant hint that you were on the 
threshold of something you could never 
hope to understand. . Down in the 
town were officials, commercial travelers, 
beach-combers, men “from Sydney” 
(sinister appellation), natives in cordu- 
roy trousers—dramatic, full of plot fo1 
comic opera Of a shilling shocker. But | 
would eschew drama; I would live for a 
time on the unspoiled heights. 

Had I but known it, I was like a man 
with weak nerves refusing Stevenson and 
taking to Sophocles. But I did not 
know. 

“T’ll stay, thank you,” I said at last, 
and waved my hand inclusively to sug- 
gest that it was to Nature | succumbed. 




















grr 
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Ripping, isn’t it! I’m so glad you’ unreality of that island and its beauty. 


’ was [Twining’s rejoinder. His tone It was out of the world as I conceived 
that he was glad, but the tribute and knew the world; I hung, suspended 
scenery was merely conventional. in time, over the landscape of a dream 
| came up and stayed with | wining [here was no past or future; no rela 
sunt Miriam at the Mission. I tion, no claim, no human plot. I might 
well as | can, given you some as 1nN cl itdhood one dreams of doing 
f Twining. You will know more’ have been floating on cirrhus clouds o1 
him later. I must not, | suppose, treading the Milky Way Chat is why 
time to expound Aunt Miriam, — this story will never seem to me morbid 
| succumbed at once to her pe- From this fourth-dimensional world 
American charm. It is enough’ in which I moved and breathed I was 
define her externally—a woman awakened, after many weeks, by th 
odd, with iron-gray hair, and a_ entrance of the heroine Even then | 
renitv which veiled her executive did not wake all at once, for the manne: 
She was not Roger’s aunt; she of her entrance was in keeping with the 
husband had adopted Roge r, scene. We were dining that nigt . Loge! 
an orphan, and it was her lat and I, with the British consul, and we 
Uncle Ephraim” (he, too, in took a short cut through the jungl 
Kingsborough man vho had instead of going round | road. I he 
d R wer to the ** foreign held tra was well n arked and well used but 

cation was not spontaneous, even so, the wild guava clipped us cl 

it was a form oft oratitude, an and we tripped ov the offspring of t 

if devotion; and that is impor-_ patriarchal bamboos. As we tore d 

\unt Miriam wastheretoseethat the last slant, she rose—materialize 
his job; but she was especially you might say—before our ey¢ a white 
hiefly there to help him through figure, rounding a huge palm-trunk and 
nths of his novitiate, to keep his standing suddenly before us. She wa 
ntil he got a wife (“helpmeet” laughing, under her wreath of orchid 
Aunt Miriam’s word). Then and the juice of a half-eaten mango rip 

ld go back to her sisters in Illi- _ pled lusciously over her right hand. 

whom she wrote long journal- She made no pretence of not knowing 


Aunt Miriam never went down ducing herself. She did not 
Mission hill to the town. She even say, “You are Mr. Twining and 
1 endlessly, and made calico Mr. Malcolm, and I am Letitia Quayle, 
for those native children whom whom you are to meet at dinner.” She 
im wolf with privy paw had not merely greeted and joined us. Nor did 
sured. And she would sit for she apologize for the mango (which 1s 


is, or of intr 


, her writing-pad on her lap, gazing fruit v ithout social virtues), though she 
immit of the volcanic headland threw it awa 

| had first found Roger and had | did not know, just at first, how it 

earth-shaking decision. We affected Twining, for I was busy feeling 

people to dinner now and then, and the pleasant shock of it to the full. Sh 

I explored passes and ravines,and caves was artless and exquisite as a dryad o1 

hile Roger was busv below us with as Virginia on the sands of Mauritius 


uls that matched the dark skins. She came forward as if she belonged t 
tayed with them, as retrospec- us, as if we all belonged tog: ther in some 
it seems to me. an unconscionably naif legend. She did not break the 

¢ time. I was a loafer, with my hands dream. She was natural as the mange 


pockets, and I had never seen that she flung away to rot beneath the 


thing | liked SO much as this. | bamboos. Perhaps | can describe bette! 

tched a little; I dipped into Twin- the effect of her apparition if I say that 
folk-lore books: I bathed in cold mv mind suddenly became a reminiscent 

ntain pools; I held Aunt Miriam’s  welter of Atala, Typee, and the like 

| for her to wind. ‘The place en- though she was fair as a lily. 

hanted me in no metaphorical sense. | It was I who made foolish talk until 

never hope to re produce for you the we turned into the consular garden 
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[wining was dumb. Only as we climbed 
the steps of the verandah he turned to 
her and asked, ‘Do you 
blue?” 

**Constantly.” And the least shade 
of formality, of Europeanism, crept over 
her face. 

‘I thought so.” He turned away and 
walke d up to the consul. 


evel weal 


My thoughts veered sharply to Aunt 
Miriam, above. Perhaps the “‘help- 
meet’? was nearer than she thought. 


his dark eves had 
captured their lost fervor, and an im- 
mortal Curlosity shz irpe ned his fine fe at- 
Mentally | withdrew on the spot. 
1 devoted myself to that eminent scien- 
tist, Quayle, fellow of every 
exists for the purpose of 
discovering the skeleton in the racial 
close t. It worth while. He 
as the great scientists are; he 
knew a lot about anthropology, and 
could see the humor of a dinosaur. His 
talk delightful; negligentky chal- 
lenged by our host, he became the 
a he he razade of the Stone Ave. Also he 
had been everywhere—scientists are the 
pampered children of our generation 
and his metaphors were as good as his 
facts. If this be “shop,” I thought, let 
me never hear anything else. Letitia 
had accompanied him to many places 
far from trade and joined in 
with eager anecdotes. A curious educa- 
tion, I reflected, as I listened to her. She 
had never been to Paris or Rome, but 
she was intimate with sharks and fruit- 
eating bats, and the Falls of the Zambesi 
were to her a more familiar name than 
Niagara. Fair, very fair, her blond 
hair growing in a widow’s peak; young 


Roger was pale " 


ures. 


P rofess yT 


society that 


was Was 


eclectic, 


Was 


centres, 


with the very essence of youth; a child 
not of cosmopolis, but of the planet. 
I let my eyes dwell on her in sheer 


pleasure, 
uring, 


this girl of strictly Saxon feat- 
familiar allusions were to 
places, people, food, and customs that I 
had never heard of. The only drawback 
to my irresponsible delight (for, remem- 
ber, | had withdrawn while yet there 
was time—had taken a great backward 
leap before I reached the threshold) was 
Roger’s silence. Though I had never 
witnessed the phenomenon before, I 
knew what it was and what it meant: 


W he se 


the stored experience of the race had 
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taught me this thing which I had nev: 
as you would recognize an eart} 
quake the first time you felt it. Lo 
at first sight was its name; even befor: 
we reached the consular garden Rog 
had handed over the key. So mu 
beauty lies buried for me in that Sout 
Sea isle to which | shall never retur 
and the most beautiful of all things 
that isolated dream, I now feel, 
suddenness and completeness of Rog: 
Twining’s surrender to the mira 
They step through the pages of the gre 
fairy-tales—the Dantes, the Romeos, t] 
Siegfrieds—and we watch and liste: 
and are moved to tears, and go awa 
disbelieving. But once in a thousan 
moons Life makes the incomparab! 
gesture for herself; and I shall alwa 
thank God, in spite of everything, th: 
I have love burst into 
flower in a single instant. 
Letitia? Well, she was a woman; sh 
had her part to play; and, that evening 
after his hoarse question (“Do you ev: 
wear blue?” How it rings, sinister in m 
ears, but sweet!) she played it. But h 
saw her first stepping out of the forest 
as Virginia. Letitia Quayle was com 
plicated, yes. But what is more com 
plicated than a flower? We prate of thi 
simplicity of nature by way of disparag 
ing the poor little nursery subtleties of 
civilization. We are great fools. Letitia 
Quayle was simple as a rose; and let thi 


seen 


was tl 


seen complet 


botanists say how simple that is. Now 
you see what I mean. She was idy- 
llically natural—and very complex. Sh« 


bloomed and glowed with perfect fitness 
at the heart of that tropic jungle; sh¢ 
surprised us no more than a butterfly 
But—simple? I stick to my own theory 

In spite of her initial playing of th 
part, Letitia came to Roger Twining 
very naturally. Professor Quayle was 
due to stay for a month, investigating 
coral formations. Aunt Miriam lifted 
Letitia bodily from the hospitalities be- 
low and carried her up to the Mission 
headland. I do not know how else to put 
it, though of course Mrs. Twining never 
stirred from the compound. Ther 
seemed to be no formal invitations; 
simply, Aunt Miriam expected her, and 


she came. Roger and I would take her 
back, late in the evening, after dinner. 
Mrs. Twining had seen, as I had seen, 
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| e W inted to be sure. | do not 
k it occurred to her that Miss Quayle 
Nor did it occul 
though never was courtship less 


) irtships at home. 


efuse Roger. 
Roger showed 
went 
the business of life as though 
breathed. He 
calmly; but 


W he n she 


irdor than absorption; he 


were the air he 
you would say, 
basis of existence 


there he seemed to suffer 
like an animal. I could swear 
a fortnight he spoke no word 
et if he had beer visibly on 
his attitude ( ! | not have 
er. His Polynesia ot drunk 
those days 
_etitia No gi nm world has 
ed a I Ver, d lared OI unde 
she treated Roger. She turned 
verything. We picknicked 
hung ravines above frigid 
pools; and I have seen 
it coquetry, without affecta- 
nd he head tol vard to drink 


he held, or feed him a ros« 
} 


f Ch | 
er own hngers hey clam- 


lown exotic trails hand in hand, 

together like ildren to gaze 

erfall. Not a hint of 

it beautiful and caln 

he My presence did 

mbarrass them; if it was Arden, I 

eir faithful fool. Do you wonder 

dream was so long undisturbed, 

of all that came afte 

back upon it as the most beautiful 

life—a thing (sometimes I des- 

tely feel) that fate 
( dared to touch? 


passion, 
clinging to 
constant 


in spite 


neve! 


should 


[he wonder of it is, of course, that 
fortnight could evel have been. 
Even I, completely obsessed with the 


that we were existing outside of 


knew that it could not last like 

\ breath suffices to destroy so deli- 

i beauty. I knew the breath would 

| vel in tales, it always does We 
ute forever to the Eumenides. 

enchanted days Aunt 

id nothing. She left Letitia to 

though Letitia spent 

hour by Aunt Muiriam’s side, 

God knows what they talked of. 

\unt Miriam’s was not the first 

ing breath, I know. Sixty years 

f-control had made Aunt Miriam 


those 


and to meé 


an 


r} 
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a marvel of a woman. She was, in this 
case, the more of a marvel that she had 
no romance in her. I have been bitter, 
bitter, about it all; but, strangely 
enough, never, In my most sky-defying 
moods, bitter Aunt Miriam. 
The disturbing breath came, as I knew 
it would and when 
[wining’s cup spilled over and his pas 
sion declared itself. Disturbing, at first, 
only in the sense that the manner of 
perfection changed; that the tendernes; 
quickened and flashed and kindled into 
romance poignant that my 
smarted in beholding it. By 
1 or what swift transmutation, 


very 

against 

R 
LOovel 


must, came 


cves 


what slow 


gradation 


known only to their inmost selves, 


oh two people 


were neve more meetly chapet ned, 
they wel ] nes alone; and | fancy 
that cl e could have become con- 
sciou ni hen th wert together in 
solitu if he Cam back trom the 
volcan headland where | had htrst 


found Roger petulantly staring, hand in 
| deco- 


Miriam and 


hand, and ranged themselves like 
Aunt 


sunset 


ere 
rous children betore 


m«¢ fhe flaming behind 


them; the sudden twilight was already 


was 


darkening the remoter corners of the 
verandah Hand in hand, soft, 
ices, they told us that they 


with 
awe-struck Vv‘ 
were going to be married. It was the 
gentlest climax | have ever known, yet 
| felt as 1f something pertect had passed 
marvel, aS | have said be- 
that the previous fortnight 
[wining 
in love nothing 
“t concord of the two 
have kept him like a 
just so long as she wanted 
You pay for concord like 
man and woman—pay 
ces laid on the immemorial 

Love itself is a fever; and, 
not enough, the irrele- 
that 
marriage is a practical matter. With 
love announced, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil troop in. Small wonder that 
priests bolster marriage up with sacra- 


away. Ch 
fore, was 
could vel have been. Roger 
fell manfully 
but the pert 
creatures cou 


ae 
child with het 


at sight; 


4 
} 
i 
i 


to be a child. 
that be 


with sacrif 


tween 


altar of sex 
as if that were 
Vant teps in to 


world point out 


ments 


As luck have it, Professor 
Quayle had gone, in a motor-boat, to 
cruise for a among outlying 


uninhabited islands and far reefs whence 


V ould 


few days 
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he could gather polyp at will. Letitia 


was under the nominal chaperonage of 


the British consul’s wife, but it had 


been arranged that she should spend a 


night or two at the Mission. lo this 
Aunt Miriam now objected. Letitia 
must not be her puest, she told Roger, 


until Professor Quayle had sanctioned 
the betrothal. The flesh had come in, 


you see, already, and here was the 


world. The devil got his innings later. 
Loger affected to be shocked by the 
conventions—what true lover 1s not 
shocked by them?—but Aunt Miriam 
was adamant. Letitia succumbed 
dumbly, like a hurt child. It seemed 
wanton cruelty to part them. That 
Professo1 Quayle should refuse Roger 
was incredible. It was mere supersti- 
tion, vain as any fal I took it upon 


tell Mrs. 


she did not move 


wining this; but 

a hair’s-breadth from 
Until Letitia’s father 
could give his consent, she would not 
have Letitia under her roof as Roger’s 
betrothed. She owed it to Professor 
Quayle. So we took Letitia down to the 
town again, instead of keeping her with 
us on the he ights. 


my s¢ If to 


he I position. 


lhe prohibition was purely formal, as 
even Aunt Miriam admitted, and Letitia 
was at liberty to come each morning and 
“spend the day.”’ So few of those days 
of probation there were—only three, all 
told, between the engagement and Pro- 
fessor Quayle’s return. Yet, with their 
atmosphere of trial, of waiting, we 
seemed to be taking something indef- 
nite, equivocal, painful, into our lungs 
with each breath we drew. Gone was 
the happy oxygen of the idyllic fortnight. 
Sometimes I gazed up at the low-hung 
stars and clenched my fists and vowed it 
shouldn’t pass; that one instant should 
suffice for Quayle’s consent, and that 
then Letitia and Roger should wander 
back hand in hand, for a time, to their 


Eden. I, their faithful fool, would 
stand guard between them and the 
world. Curiously, you see, I did not 


crave an immediate marriage for them; 
I craved, rather, a return of the un- 
capturable days. Nothing had ever 
beautiful as the fortnight of 
their idyll. Nothing—I set it down with 
an unflinching pen—ever has been. | 
stand committed to that. 


been so 
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They stuck—the dears!—more close 
to Aunt Miriam during those days. T] 
world and the flesh, as | was sayu 
had got in their work. They were 1 
so happy as they had been, though | 
was 1n every sweet and modest gestul 
I knew don’t ask me how that tl 
themselve even as I, the spectat 
looking back rather than forwar 
Better, infinitely, marriage than tl 
but, oh, best of all, the unreal days f 
ever past. [heir ardor was the tender 
thine imaginable. Even Roger seem 
only to want Letitia’s hand to hold 
quietly, peacefully, in our presence. | 
was not mawkish, for there 
ulterior suggestion in that simple, m 
tual Friends, you would hay 
said, if friends ever had just that hung: 
But I knew better than that, for n 
room was next to Roger’s, and I kne 
how he paced his wide porch, sleepl 
through the night, and how he was nev: 
himself again until the morning wh« 
Letitia came stepping through the ga 
den, bringing calm with her. They wer 
bad, those three days of the professor’ 
absence, but so cunningly arranged th: 
each hour was tolerable, almost desirab| 
compared with the one that followed it 
In all that stillness and sweetness event 


were 


Was 1 


caress. 


progressed with catastrophic speed. It 
seemed as though an unseen hurrican 
drove us on, though the Trade never 
ceased its ge ntle rhythm. 

It was the second evening, and th 
last savored hour before Letitia must 
descend to the hospitality of the co1 
wife. Mrs. Twining stirred thx 
scented air with some faint rebuke of 
Roger for neglect of duty. He answered, 
defending himself. Then Aunt Miriam 
turned to Letitia to make her peace. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t g 
down to the school to-morrow, my deat 
You can’t know too soon about the work 
that you will share if you marry Roger.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t.” The girl 
stopped, as if to find a tone even gentle: 
than that first murmur of hers. ‘“‘ You 
see, I don’t believe any of it.” 

Aunt Miriam gave no sign of what 
must have been to her a terrible shock 
A strong woman, very. ‘‘ You mean that 
you are not a Christian, Letitia?” 

“A Christian? Oh no. I’ve never 
Father has no re- 


sul’s 


been to any church. 
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and of course I think as he does.”” tacked first here, then there, by insidi- 
poor child!’ ous, destructive agents. But the hero 
st have been Letitia Quayle’s and heroine were perfect stil!. How long 


that wrung this groan from Mrs. would it be before the poison ate in 
ing, for on matters of faith she was reac he d the he art of the id\ Il, and 
npromising. I felt sick. them? 
Did vou know this, Roger?’ His Chat night I had two sleepless hous: 
rned to him. mates, I knew; I could hear Aunt 
ver occurred to me to tell him,” Miriam walking about her room. 
threw in. ‘Does it matter, Mrs. Twining was a strong womat 


She said nothing to me; she bade Roger 
answered, slowly, heavily, good-bye when he went off to the school 


the least bit in the world, my as naturally as if his religious integrit) 
were not threatened. She ereeted 
see.’ The girl turned to Mrs. Letitia with a serenity that was almost 

ad a | Says lit doesn’t matter.” sweetness. Only I, perhaps, knew he 
But, Letitia” Aunt Miriam fal- deep was her disturbance, for I caught 
1 for an instant, then went on her replacing Primit Pater» on 


ould you, an atheist, marry a_ Roger’s shelves with a little disgusted 
ian missionary? A wife must be push. I did not know but that she might 


ymeet call on me to be devil’s advocate; to 
reathed more easily now that the expound to her how one might be non 
1rd was out; it had not been Christian and yet not heathen But 
inced before, and it was inevit- apparently she was waiting for Quayle’s 
that some time it should be. return before making any move. Twin 
| was brought up on all those books ing himself, that day, seemed untrou 
has in there. I couldn’t believe bled. He had not yet awaked from hi 
Christian religion—though of course dream. Letitia, too, seemed uncon 


very nice religion. I didn’t know — scious. It was only Aunt Miriam and | 
ild have to te ach it. I knew Roger wh , under a sunny sky, put up helpl $8 
1 have to, but I supposed I should hands against the coming storm. I was 
tay at home and love him.” The n, not shoc ke d, as she w as, by | etitia’s non 
a stifled desperation (but all so religiousness.. It hit me in quite another 
pianissimo): “IT haven’t thought place. Roger [wining was not any too 

t marriage much. I’yeonly thought enamoured of his profession, as | well 
t Roger. And—forgive me, Mrs knew; it might be that Letitia would 
if Roger doesn’t mind, need ruin it utterly in his eyes. And if Uncl 

He is a missionary himself, you Ephraim (stout old son of Kingsbor 
He must know best.”” Then shetried ough) was a portentous ghost to me, 
mirth. “If Roger throws me over. who had never seen him, what must he 
then, we shan’t have to bother be to Roger, bowed down under his but 
isking father, shall we? It will all den of gratitude—and to Aunt Miriam, 
of the way before he gets back.” who had been flesh of his flesh and soul 


rer leaned over and grasped Leti- of his sturdy soul? Only three days be- 
ind. Mrs. Twining rose from her fore, I had walked in Arden with the 
hair and paced the wide verandah untroubled pai And already my 


twice, three times, the length of fourth-dimensional world was receding 
[hen she stopped before the pair into the original myth The slow sun 
poke, and I knew she was trying gave no sign; but the moon, past the full 


t 


» sound harsh: and rising later each evening, seemed to 
Roger will convert vou.” be marking off the stages of the legend. 
vO you t h Ct ' ig - should lark- 

two young things started Che Chat very night we should sit in dark 
idy had timé to forge t ness, and we should escort | etitia home . 

’h no, I shan’t, Aunt Miriam [ each of us with a lantern in his hand 
int her different in any wav.” . Believe me, the moon is the real 
ourse, said nothing. The idyll timekeeper; it is she who marks our 


poiling slowly before my eyes, at- human intervals. 
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It came very suddenly, that night, as 
we sat looking at the stars. By “it” I 
mean—oh, it is very hard to tell—the 
real irruption of the devil, perhaps. The 
world and the flesh, with their simulta- 
neous utterance of the word “‘ marriage,” 
had had their turn, and they had not 
been able to shatter the dream. The 
devil came in, I suppose, with Letitia’s 
if you can call it that); but 
that his formal entrance, his 
conventional cue. We were all breath- 
inga little hard, but we were not without 
hope. There was a deep plot among us 

the only time we four conspired to 
to put off consideration of the 
problem, to pretend that there was no 
problem. Even Aunt Miriam, with a 
quiet hand on Letitia’s knee, seemed to be 
waiting for it to solve 
But the devil had made a good entrance. 
He was in fine form, | maysay. None of us 
helped him, but he did not need our help. 

Letitia, as if with a half-thought of 
explaining herself, of showing the de- 
cency of her impious upbringing, had 


paganism 
was only 


pe the I 


or dissolve itself. 


given us a wandering narrative of her 
vouth Mrs. Quayle had di when 
Letitia was ten. Since then her life had 
been the interesting and curious thing 
I have earlier hinted at. Her stress was 
not, as it had first been, on the exotic 


of that wandering life; rather, | 
thought, on the important things Pro 
fessor Quayle had done, and the distin- 
guished friends they had had in every 
But Letitia was not 
he rse lf intere sted she was incapable of 
“side’’—and Aunt Miriam asked no eager 
questions. She had clasped Letitia’s hand 
in hers, firmly, as if she would hold her 
bodily back from Heathenesse. Roger 
had Letitia’s other hand, and so they sat. 

Then I was startled by Roger’s voice, 
seeming to come from very far away, 
from the inmost recesses of the dream tn 
which he Ww alked: 

‘‘Do you ever wear blue, Letitia?” 

It was the first question he had ever 
asked her. It brought back to me all the 
savor of that woodland miracle when we 
had met her, garlanded, in the forest, 
and Virginia had flung away her dripping 
mango unashamed. 

“Often. Do you want me in a blue 
frock ?”’ 

“Yes.” 


side 


part of the globe. 
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“T’ll put one on to-morrow. Whit: 
what I like best. But why?” 

Her tone had changed, as it alwa 
changed when she spoke to Roger, a: 
his when he spoke to her. They seem: 
to strike the same note; their vox 
mingled; it had nothing to do with t 
gamut they kept for the rest of t! 
world. 

“It’s your widow’s peak, I think. 
used to play with a little girl who wor 
blue and had yellow hair in a widoy 
peak. I was very fond of her. Wh 
was her name, Aunty?” 

Letitia laughed. ‘‘ Yes, what was hi 
name?” 

Mrs. Twining seemed to rouse hers« 
from deafness. “‘ What 1s it, my dear? 

“The girl 1 used to play with, wt 
had yellow hair and a widow’s peak, an 
alw ays wore blue?” 

Aunt Miriam answered, slowly, “| 
must have been Mabel Cheyne, Roger.’ 

‘I remember Minnie Cheyne. SI 
wasn’t like that.” 

“Mabel was her little sister who di 
You played with her in the very begi 


ning. [am surprised that you rememb« 
her.” 

‘Il don’t, very well. It must hav: 
been very far back, when I was tiny 


[ can’t say I really remember Mabel, 
but 1 do remember the widow’s peak 
and the blue dress. Did l go to her 
funeral?” 

“Of course not!” Mrs. 
voice was sharp. “You were far to 
young to go to funerals. We went, of 
She was a pretty child, and, in 
your baby way, you were very fond of 
her. You soon got over it, of course.” 

“It is odd that I should remember. 
But you know I’ve always liked widow’s 
peaks, uncannily, since Mabel—if that 
was her name. And she must have had 
blue dresses.” 

“‘And you want me to wear blue in 
memory of her: Letitia was totally 
without coquetry, I knew, but I thought 
she would be amused. There was no 
amusement in her tone, however—only 
a blank meekness. 

“IT don’t really care a bit. Only, 
somehow, blue fits with your hair. | 
seem to see it that way.” 

Mrs. Twining turned to her. 


‘Twining’s 


course. 


“He 


used to play with Mabel every day- 
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hies they were In some queer afresh how Roger was both supported 
made an impression.” It was and_ handicapped. Wonderful Aunt 
if she were apologizing for Miriam! 

vagaries. We stood, the three of is looking at 

\c if | cared a hang, dear!” His tone the stars for a moment before starting 
Letitia tone again, pure and lown the trail. A faint radiance in the 

the tone he kept for her Then east showed that the moon was on het 
1 it sunk to a whisper. ‘**For me, way to us. How I wish we had waited 
forever and forever in white.” for her—dehed the world, the flesh. and 
think Mrs. Twining heard. She the devil; prolonged that moment, and 

d her head away from them. seen her rise! But we did not We 

rh we longed for the moon, she plunged into the forest on our downward 


t e. and Letitia bravely made path—l in front, like a link-boy; Letitia 
xo. A little breeze had sprung and Roger (the darlings!), hand in hand, 


the forest, and the scent of behind me. My heart was very light 
led with the frangipani in over the little matter of creeds; they 


trugg 
trils [he stars were very clear. were so beautiful, those two, together. 
ill loath, in our own way, | That, of course, was the devil getting 


ro. Far down well down to his part—my lightness of 


let the moment g 

mothered slope to the east, a heart, | mean. 
ice rose through our silence, he next day was, as it were, the last; 
¢ it with melancholy song—some and I hardly know how to chronicle it 
rer from a feast, winding up a_ for you. I will at least leave out every 
rail to his village. irrelevant thing, though it was packed, 
Your father comes back to-mor- wilfully, with irrelevancies. The native 
* Tt was Aunt Miriam who asked boy who came running to Roger at dawn, 
hands on the girl’s shoulders. because his father was dying; the snake 
By ten in the morning, he said.” I killed after breakfast in the garden; 
nt Miriam kissed her good-night. the sudden shower that came drench 
eo down and see him, and fetch ingly down and delayed Mrs. Twining’s 
ck with me, if he’ll let me.”’ expedition to the town—all those things 
? And why not I?’ Roger’ were irrelevant, though they figured in 


the general irritation of our hearts. 


You'll be busy, my dear, in the Personally, I could hardly wait for the 


°, Your work—vour calling old ex-chief to die, leaving Roger free, 
acred task—must come first of all. or until Aunt Miriam should return, 
r people mustn’t think you put even _ leading Letitia as a bride. I could not 
tia’’—she kissed the girl—‘before read; it was too wet to stroll; I was of 
m. Of course you will see Professor no use to any human being. The time 
vle—but I must see him, too. Your seemed very long before Mrs. Twining 
would have wished it done in that came back from her unusual journey 
There was no gainsaying her gray as wood-ash, and without Letitia. 
Roger had not vet returned. 
Can’t I bring father up to you?” She faced me as I met her at the steps, 
Letitia knew that Mrs. Twining then flung up her hands above her noble 
left the Mission. head, and pa sed | Vy me without spe ak 


Vy dear, I stand in my husband’s ing Inside the hous« | heard one low 

e. I must go to him for Roger.  groai [ rushed to her, for I was 
ou children must start at once. It frightened. “Take care of Roger. Keep 

ite, I’m afraid. Good-night.”’ She | 

ned the girl to her, then kissed Roger that sounded rusty with age, and passed 


lim away from me,” she said, in a voice 


nt into the house. on toher own room. I heard thekey turn. 

is privately amused that Mrs. When Roger did come back, an hour 
ing’s conservatism should choose to later, exhausted and eager, | could not 
in this instance. so European a_ help him. Letitia had not come. His 

n [he gesture didn’t ‘‘s .” with aunt was locked in her own room, and a 


° ° j ] 
but her firmness did, and I saw. terrible silence brooded over the scene. 
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Even Loo seemed to be performing his 
tasks in a vacuum, for I had neither 
nor heard him. 

Roger got admitt ince to Mrs. ‘| win- 
and I spent the longest half- 


I W alte d 


seen 


iIng’s room, 
hour | 


for him on the 


have ever lived, while 
1 
I 


€a lland amid the cocoa- 


ims, looking out to sea | Say 
ited.”’ | had no knowledge of 
suld come to me; but there 
OT ave ided, and 


cnow that | wz 


5 could by 


either reache 
a madman would 


4 

even \ 
} he | 

discreetly out of earshot of the house 

Finally Roger 


> 


stood before me, in 


from head to foot even his tace 


seme ls he took 


ulled m« 


t 10 } nm tte put | reit 
tl t ! W in 
I ¢ l d witl 
1 Rog | og Vv i looked 
k t 
~ 1 
Whe What 
\ t \I Vi abel 
| 1 
\1 p ( wT ad ft rott 
nam it i to pull my hand trom 


iwa irom him 


aberration. 


t 
i t Sts 
, i wT 
SaNk ( S - 
i } t nothings 
— iit 4 


4 
vi S rht before, 
( rece ed 
2g I Ss Ot ¢ 
N\ t S ‘ F it 
] +} 
a e¢ S ¢ ot l 7 
s cc Sult ring, gt -~ 
1 peoT ti g 
Novger Iv ng g t desire for 
: ane - 
speecn I uid ss Dut rew ¢ 
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al © tit 


never knew until to-day that she Wa 


words were wrung from him: 


orphan, that she had been 
I’m older. I remembered her, you se 


without realizing. You must go to h: 
and talk to he fr. 


I am going off to | 

\nd he turned from me towa1 
the forest. Just looked back 
“Don’t be afraid; I'll be back in a fe 
hour Not to lunch. I don’t want 
iny e Hi: di appe ared among the hug 
breadfruit-trees. 

I didn’t go to 


nt, if 
intil | had some notion of 


ado ted 


aione. 


once he 


would 


Letitia. | 
time, | thoug Roger insisted; b 


not now, not 


what to sa I felt, too, that I must not 
leave at once | did not wish t 
farther away from Roger, or fart} 
away from Mrs. Twining. Each pull 
n with invisibl ( rds, as thoug] | 

re their defender When I could 
IK OF Ten words | cou lsa to | etiti 
2) Le itl t toucl ng on I 
\ | g Just then I coi 
not st 

All sense of time left m¢ [In m 
t [ was | 1 to the sun that mig 
I told me | the ho rs were pa 
ing Fo il id ack, rv d 
I kK | W t 1 I areal I 
( impossible course « ction t 
other Al! through tl } rs I p 
at I t me 
m nerti vi will 1 th gre 
gasps to | me from v 1 sat; the 
fell back zed before this or tl 
Ci¢ r pe aa | I ples es | 
was ti he t I I after OT pt 
trating in roof, th t dr 
me b: K to tne fe Se 

| cnet tne table intaste 
and isturbed, hardened into a dis 
gusting efhgy of | Mi [wining 
met me it other room. Her face w 
drawn and twisted, as though s had 
had a “‘strok > but sh spoke clearly 

“W here R ger! : 

I shrugged my s! Iders vag 
“Safe ft re, somewhere—alone. 

(x I I J 

eo ie Mies adi ili = 
é I started off obedientl S 
must ve d that I knew, for as ] 
left the porch she said, in a very low 

] knev tnere Was a little SISTET, 
t ch until to-d I never knew who 
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k her. But when Roger remembered, 
night, I suddenly grew afraid. Just 
in instant they looked alike. So | 


valked slowly, hardly directing my 
that of course I went 
My feet 
sed; but by this time my brain was 
numb, and | was 
| to present myself with my errand 
lone. I had lost the of faith- 
1ess to duty ° 
| found him at last beside the musical 
rfall, in the deep-shaded, vine-hung 
He had wandered back to that 
e of passionate innocence, and now 
by the pool where, a few days before, 
id seen her drink from the cup he held. 
lid 
i¢ 


teps, 


except 


vav | had seen Roger go. 


edly no longer 


sense 


not question me as | sat down 


him; in silence, in our respective 


t 
pieced t wether the rent frag- 
of that most beautiful dream. 
1ust both have tired, for 
ing did not speak at all and I found 
eves drowsily closing to match that 
lhe 
sounds | heard were the unchanging 
ids of Nature, and the re 
es of my two friends at pl 1 


| iw the 


been very 


1 anesthesia of the spirit. 
membered 
in Eden. 
green dazzle of leaves, the ten- 
and, now and 
right among those 


VIN idne ss of blossoms, 


1 MOVING a by 


tural sweetnesses, the white ngeure of 
titia 1 must almost have dreamed 
earnest, fol! during a little space ot 


me | recaptured the unrecapturable. 
had 


ppy, out of! the world. 


It was as it been, and we were 

Finally Roger stirred violently, and | 

k myself awake to see him standing, 

th that face of rock, beside me, star- 

Just for a moment | thought it was 

come true, for, though the 

ings about me were sharp with reality, 

Letitia stood there before us in the flesh, 

ind spoke—the same white Letitia who 

had come to us laughing from behind 
palm-tree. 

‘I ran away,” she said, very quietly. 
“Father doesn’t know. I thought you 
wo ild be So | came, straight “ 

She smiled at me-——wonderful child! 
and held out her hand to Roger. The 
blood came back into his face, but he did 

take her hand. He folded his arms 
Inste id, and bent his dark eyes on the 
ground. 


dream 


he re 
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The girl shook her head very sadly, 


**May I sit 
And she went to the rock whe re 


cup he 


and smiled more sadly still 
down?” 
she 


he ld. 


If | had not been able to obey Roge r’s 


had sat drinking from the 


earlier command to go and talk to 
Letitia Quayle, | could still less talk to 
her there, before him. I turned, in 
silence, to go up the trail down which 


the white figure had just come 


“Don’t go.” She stopped me. “ Roger 


and I don’t mind. And I’d rather you 
would hear what | have to Say. It’s 
better so. Come, Roger, sit down.” 
She placed me, by her tone, wher 
they had always tacitly placed me in 


the days now so diabolically reproduced 
ir faithful fool. She did 
not touch him, but she beckoned him to 
her. lo my surprise, he sank 
down in the exact spot she pointed to 
I drew off to a little distance, 
near to bre aking 
‘Father 
Rar 


*fand of course he 


I was again th 
Sit near 


my heart 


take m¢ 


to-morrow, 


means to away on 
she said, 
didn’t think I’d want 


But | had to say 


the 


to see good 


vou again 
bye, didn’t [ °”’ 

She tucked her feet up under her like 
a little girl, and, like a little 
plaiting the fronds of a fern. Roger still 
had not spoken. | did not wonder 
How could he 5 pe ak toa child like that of 
the dark things that lay between them? 


girl, began 


What words could he use? And as | 
looked once more, stealthily, at him, my 
pity gushed out afresh; for he, too, 
seemed unready for life, a beautiful 
voung body with soul scarce budded. 
Yet if he had been the unformed lad | 
felt him, he would have stretched out 


as of old. 
good-bye, Roget dear, I sup 
he had thrown off her hat, and 
bent her head so low over her 
frond-weaving that I could not see the 
little pe ak of hair. 
until we are very 


his hand and taken he rs 

a i 
pose.” S 
now she 

**And never again, 
old. . . .”’ Oh, how 
softly her words came, scarce audibl 
above the waterfall! ‘“‘I didn’t kno 
anvthing could hurt so. But we’re hur 
together. That’s one thing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s one thing.” It was th 
first time he had spoken, but his voice 
struck the very note of hers. I turned 
my head away. 
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, will 


her gentle, won 


‘You won’t even take my hand 
vou?” she ent on, 1n 
dering tone 


He shook his he ad 


| got up softly, meaning to leave them 
to lose myself, at least, just beyond in 
the trail [ yuld not endure to be there. 
\ terrible altar was slowly being raised 


t< rrible as the 
abided In 


watertall; 
nd said had once 
that spot It was not meant for me to 
the rearing of that —— stone. 
But Letiti i held m« 
ner little wes ‘No, 
We must not be alone. 
It wouldn’t be fair.” 
“Then you must 


that cret 


iltar that 


with < 
you must not go. 
I ran away 


with me.” I 
that this poignancy must not 


come 
KHCW only 
De prolonged 

*“T will.” \nd she got up, 
fronds 
did not hold out her 
ay from her, 
still seeking the 

“Not just my 
pleaded with him. 

And ag shook his head. 


Because it good bve.”’ 
Nothing broke the silen 


Hinging het 
away **(ood-bye, Roger ” She 
hand. He stood 
hve paces aw his leaden eyes 
ground. 

hand once ‘i he 


11n he 


1} en sudc lenly she moved to his side 
close to him, although she did not 
touch him. I heard her voice change 
utterly. I iw her face flush, and het 
eves draw his unwilling eyes to het 
Because—listen, Roger—if you choose, 
I'll stay forever | don’t understand 


anything, and 
diff erence 


anything. I don’t believe 
nothing they say makes any 
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gesture of 
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you the rest is ju 
hat peopl get out of books!’ 
i 
She had flung het 
spoke, and I s iW het 
the re 


was < hange d, the 


one is real but 


back as sh 
unforgettab] 


head 
face 

before me—changed as her voice 
1 hard 


beautiful wit] 


tace of a womat 


be set, tragic with passion, 


utter unconsciousness of self. The rit 


was being accomplished before m« 
stood, rooted 

Then Roger Twining did a strang 
thing. He leaned to her and passed 


-autiful, agel 
as you would pass your hand over 


shaking hand ovel her be 
face 
a mask. 
bending forward in complete docility 
When he took his hand away, she opened 


She closed her eves to his touch, 


het eyes and smiled up at him as she had 
smiled of old. lhe face that had I = d 
out at IS as from an imm 1emorial ¢ lark 
myth was gone, and there again stood 
the fresh apparition of the forest 


Letitia. 
(Good-bye, deat 


**Good bve, 
take you back. 
Roger grew young again before my eyes, 
a boy, biting his lips not to cry. 
“Good-bye!” Her 
with his, and | from th 
storied spot Before the bushes closed 
look« d back once, 
lying face down on the ground, 
Letitia’s eyes inquired of 


Malcolm will 
ai And 


voice chimed in 


led her away 
over us | Roger wa 
his shoul 
ders heaving. 
mine. 

‘He’s all right, dear,” | 
het “T’ll take care of him. It’s just 
he I] for a little. Don’t look back. Don’t 
do anything that would be cruel to him.” 


| spoke as toa child, and like a child 


soothe d 





| love you better than the whole world, | she followed me unquestioningly, up the 
vhat you call God, or anything. No - trail. 
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Within 


BY HENRY 


WITH AD 


sted to me t 
‘Within the Rim” came to 


Kn Henry Jame 5, not as 
but as a man, will approach this 
S ith t detached interest of 
than with the warm sympathy of 
, and to them these few details of its 
nav be of interest. “‘ Within the Rim” 
f the ist t gs Henry James ever 
na l . 2 I things he wrote 
\ IOI 4, | I 1 1a matinee 
foundations of the 
tarted by Miss Con- 
( I relief i rtist n 
g to t 
tul ed on dramatic and 
t S ur « if re 
t the four art lb 
burt a e Wl 1 to give 
ite! re al rtunit I 
tribut t the _ 
{ | | , “¢ 
Keb I IQIS nd | 
t rite something for u It 
t the il e said l can 
L ling t i ce t ks tel ne 
1 met n¢ vith him gal rder 
oht read me what he had written. 


1m now, sitting in front of the 


t iressing rd n- 

nl rchestr tion wit his f t 

ting time he 1 force his com- 

iSS into t ible t 
tener 


++ = 50 HE first sense of it all 
=A? to me after the first 
(F} shock and horror was 
Y Si, that of a sudden leap 

Into life of the 


s) i ; back 
ce ee a violence with which the 
UAS ES American Civil War 
ke upon us, at the North, fifty-four 
rs ago, when I had a consciousness 
uth which perhaps equalled in vi- 
ity my present conscrousness of age. 
imme- 
exactly 


ihe illusion was complete, in its 
te rush; everything quit 
matcne d in the two cases; the tension oft 


the hours after the flag of the Union had 


eg 


the 


Rim 


JAMES 


\fter it was over he brushed aside n 
gan talking about the war 
generation till gradua 


] 
ana 
1! 


then the younger vy, 
under the pel of his 
faded into tea and it was time for me to 2 
I asked for the cript, bi 

told me he would send it round by mes 


conversation, lun 


t | 


precious manus 


seng 9 








as | was certain to leave it in the taxi | 
assured him that I would look after it and 

eri h it as 1f 1t were a child o he « 
hded it to 1 

Ultimately the Committee of t \rt 
Fund al indoned the idk a ot I i ! 

I told Henry James ant ked f | 
ould like me to return him hi cript 
but id It 1 urs, 1 le d, to 
d t iil it Ay 

| st time | i in i \ ( ber 
IQ! t Ww oft ter edding-pre 
ent | again ked hi ether he 1 
Vv inted me to Keep . Witl n the Rim,” nd 

ured me that he did. He then inquired 
t I would eal i bridesmaid () 

il t a | t | ! | I] t Tt 
norrow S fla | | 
hours later | stroke I nev 
him again 

Now that | lead, | am publi ng 
“Within the Rim” for the purpose for which 
he originally intended it 

It iS Nis leg t the iterature tf the if 
and to the E1 nation, for it shows him 
not only as a great artist, but as a great sol- 
dier fightir r battles 

ELizABETH As« 


been fired upon in South Carolina living 


again, with a tragic strangeness of r¢ 
currence, in the interval during which 
the fate of Belgium hung in the scales 
and the possibilities of that of France 
looked this country harder in the 
one than any possibility, 
even that of the England of the Armada, 
even that of the long Napoleonic men- 
ace, could be imagined to have looked 
he r. Che analogy quickened and deep- 
ened with every elapsing hour; the drop 


of the under the f 


fac ec, 


r¢ cognised, 


balance invasion of 
Belgium reproduced with intensity the 
agitation of the New England air by 
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Mr. Lincoln’s call to arms, and I went 
about for a short space as with the queer 
locked in my breast of at least 
already knowing how 
| ( I pe d and what 
mean. That this was literally ah 

darkness, or that it materially helped 
the prospect to 


such OcCasions 
big War Was going to 


light in 


be conside¢ re d, IS pe rhaps 
more than | can Say; but it at least 
added the strangest of savours, an in- 
expressible romantic thrill, to the harsh 
taste of the crisis: I found myself lit- 
erally knowing “by experience” what 
immen what what 
revelations of what immeasurabilities, 
our affair would carry in its bosom—a 
knowledge that flattered me by its hint 
of immunity from illusion. The sudden 
new tang in the atmosphere, the flagrant 
noted, in the 
every thing, ¢ specially in that of peopl s 
faces, the hushes, the 
cluste red groups, the detached wonder- 


sities, monstrosities, 


difference, as one 
expressions, the 


ers, and slow paced public meditators 
were so many impressions long before 
received and in which the 
than half a century had still lef 

sharpness. So I took the case in aa 
comfort, [ can scarce say 


more 


drew a vague 
recognition; so, while 


found it 


why, from 
nition lasted, | 
me _ we, we of the ancient day, 
known, had tremendously learnt, what 
the pe business is when it is “‘long,” 
s for months and months 
arid, 


recog- 
home to 


had 


come 


when it remain 
bitter and 
honour. In consequence 
der the rapid rise of 
difficulty, to whatever effect of 
or of excitement, my some- 
thing like a standard of difficulty, and, 
as | might perhaps feel too, of success, 
in its way a private luxury. 

My point is, however, that upon this 


void even of any great 


of which, un- 


dismay 


posse ssion of 


becam«¢ 


luxury I was allowed after all but ever 
so scantly to feed. [am unable to say 
when exactly it was that the rich anal- 


ogy, the fine 
the faded and the vivid Cast broke down, 
with the support obscurely derived from 
them; th 
enough at 
Proul 


into 


and sharp identity between 


moment ny how came 
which experience felt the 


1d P1ve Way and 


soon 
that one swung off 
history, into darkness, 
with eve ry lamp extinguished and every 
It cease d quite to matter 
for reassurance that the victory of the 


space, nto 


abyss gaping. 
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stretch of 


presumptions of 
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North had been SO delayed 


complete, that our struggle 
upon the world of the time, 
to exasperation, as could well be re 
membered, by its length; if the present 
complication should but begin to be 
long as it f 


and 
had 


and quite 


Worl 


was broad no term or com 


borrowed from the would 
so much as begin to fit it. 
found it humiliating, 
found it of the 
terest, whether 


parison past 
I might hay 

in fact howevet1 | 
commanding 1 

at certain hours of dir 
apprehension or at certain others of th 
finer probability, that the biggest lik« 
anal our generations had know 
was still but too clearly to be left fai 
behind for exaltations and terrors, for 
effort and result, as a general exhibitio 

of the perversity of nations and of the 
energy of man. Such at least was thi 
turn the comparison took at a give! 
moment in a remembering mind that 
had bee n steeped, SO far as its restricted 
contact went but in the Northern story; 
I did, I confess, cling awhile to the 
fancy that what loomed perhaps fo 
England, what already did so much 
more than loom for crucified Belgium, 
what was let loose in a torrent upon 
indestructible France, might correspond 
more ot! le SS with the pressure ot the old 
terrible time as the fighting South had 
had to know it, and with the grim condi- 
tions under which she had 
way. For the rest of the 


most 


at last given 

matter, as | 
say, the difference of aspect produced by 
the difference of intensity cut short very 
soon my vision of similitude. The in- 
tensity swallowed up everything; the 
rate and the scale and the speed, the un- 
precedented engines, the incalcul- 
able connections, the immediate 


vast 


pres- 


ence, as it were, of France and Belgium, 
whom one could hear pant, through the 
summer air, in their effort and their 


alarm, these things, with the prodigious 
might of the enemy added, made me 
say, dropping into humility in a manner 
that resembled not a little a drop into 
still greater depths, “Oh no, that surely 
can’t have been ‘a patch’ on this!” 
Which conclusion made accordingly for 
a new experience altogether, such as | 
sratefully embrace here an occasion not 
to leave unrecordec 


It was in the Sout place, after the 
strangest fashion, 


i sense of the extraor- 





WITHIN 


the most be 


of light and air, of sky 


nign 


and 


beautiful English summet 
ii X¢ | nemseives W th il] 
| ction il d passion, the 

IS nd pit he ( 

cts 1 flouted them 

Kal ple | omet ¢ I 
N : 3 re de pel T¢ ¥S 
| hted up as | the ) 
{ bh] n hs that I was to 
nuch of in looking ove m 
npart I little h o| pe ched 
n at the bright bl treak of 
el thir mile or two of us 
est | — point vhich 
ded after washing our rock- 
earlier ages; and staring at 


oht mystery beyol 1 the rim of 


} ct opal ne re ich Just on the 
le of that finest of horizon-lines 


at a pitch new under 


iging 


thinly masked by that shame 


the Belgian horror grew; the 
t the olobe toward these thir gs 


cantest, and vet the hither 


e purest, the interval repre 


t 
ly charm and calm 
t feel that the nearer el 
se OI land and watel 
eliest, were making thus, day 

particular prodigi us point, 
) their manner on a senst and 


StTOTY which it would be the 





t that the vere hints or art 
he was 1n the le ist degre 
tl Pp etrated with every h lI 


soul, and, the contem- 


to the 


[ speak of aiding, irresistibly 


it an endless volume of reter- 
It v all somehow the history 
uur addressing itself to the indi 
nind—or to that in any case of 
S( at once SO appalled and 
I f whose re ponse to t| 
[ attempt this brief 
k dabout him stretched the 
is fondest tTrequentatiol is 
d determined the habit; but it 
f every reason and every senti 
icing to the con tion had, 


g 
shock of events, entered into 


ith every other, so that t 


i! kable approach to rest, tl t is 


ecovery of an inward order, 


in restoring them each, rt 


THE 
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as many as would serve til purpose, 
some individual dignity and some torm. 


It came indeed largely of itself, my 
main help to the reparatory, the r 


1dentirying process, came DY 


chance that in the splendor f the sea 


son there is no mistaking the case or 
the plea. Vhis ul Cal eC better 
than ever before,” the elements kept 
conspiring to say, “‘is the rare, the sole, 


| nglat d whi S¢ Wwe ight 


the exquisite 


he balance and your ap 


value, much as in the 
easy veal ou may have taken it for 
granted, seems exposed to some fresh 
and strang: nd strong determinant, 


something that breaks 1n like a character 
play.” Not! Ing 


more, | recogniZe, 


of high color in a 
could have thrilled m« 
than the threat of this irruption or than 
the dramatic pitch; 
attached to the 
implied—so that, with an elderly dread 
of a waste of emotion, | fear | almost 
pusillanimously asked myself why a 
sentiment from so far back 
lively should need to become any livelier, 
ind in tact should hesitate to beg off 
from the higher diapa son | felt as the 
| dweller in a often 
feels when the question of “structural 
/ thrust upon 
amid everything 


vet a degree of pain 
ploughed up State it 


recorded as 


quiet tenement so 


improvements” 1s him; 
my house of the spirit, 
about me, lad Decome more ane lore 
bout 1 mor 
the inhabited, adjusted, familiar home, 
| and sound enough for 
and with any intrinsic 


long since by 


quite enough 


i 
the spirit’s ust 


I 


inconvenience corrected 


that principl having cultivated and 
formed, at whatever pel sonal cost (since 
my spirit was essentially a person the 
right habits, and SO settled Into the 
right attitude, for practical, for con 
tented occupation. If, however, such 
was I I apprehension, as | put 
it, the cas vas taken out of my hands 
by the fate that so often deals with 
these accidents, and I found myself 
before | building on additions and 
upper st throwing out extensions 
and protrusion indulging even, all 
re kles lV, I +8 ibles and pinnacles and 
battlement things that had presently 


tra formed the unpreten 9 
yw what to callit, a 
a palace ot the s yul, an ¢ 


trava it, bristhi 


ing plac into 
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which had quite as much to do with the 
with the earth. And all this, 
return upon it in a 


conside ring or curious way, because to 


alr aS 
when one came to 
and fro one kept going on the old ram- 
part, the “look-out,” 
ne’s aching wonder again and again on 
the bright sky-line that at once held 
and mocked ite Just that line 
were unutterable things, massacre and 


town to spend 


Oovel 


ravage and anguish, all but irresistible 
assault and cruelty, bewilderment and 
heroism all but overwhelmed; from the 
sense of which one had but to turn one’s 
head to take in something unspeakably 
different and that yet produced, as by 
extraordinary paradox, a pang 
almost as sharp. 


some 


It was of course by the imagination 
that this latter was quickened to an 
intensity thus akin to pain—but the 
had doubtless at every 
turn, without exception, more to say to 


Imagination 


one’s state of mind, and dealt more 
with the whole unfolding scene, than 
any other contributive force. Never in 


all my life, probably, had I been so glad 
to have opened betimes an account with 
this faculty and to be able to feel for 
the most part something to my credit 
there; so vivid I mean had to be one’s 
of the rate at which drafts 
on that source would require cashing. 
All of which 1s 


in face of what during those 


prevision 


a manner ot saying that 
1 - 
horrible 


days seemed exactly ove! the way the 


old inviolate England, as t 
tact that she 


valid sense of the 


nviolate, in 
had 
so common and 


every 
term, become, 


» * 
with tong acquaintance, 


dull, suddenly shone in a light never 
caught before and which was for the 
next weeks, all the magnificence of 
\ugust and September, to reduce a 


of merciless 
distinctness. It was not so much that 
| 1 « 1 
tney leaped forth, 
the particular recognition, as that they 
multiplied without end and abounded, 


alw ays 1n some 


thousand things to a sort 


these things, under 


association at least that 
caught the eye, all together overscoring 
the image as a whole or causing the old 


acce pted synthesis to bristle with ac 


cents. The image as a whole, thus 
richly made up of them—or of the 
numberless testifying touches to the 
effect that we were not there on our 


sea defense as the other, the harri¢ 
countries were behind such bulwarks 
they could throw up was the cent! 
fact and the 


which every impression and every app: 


of consciousness one 
hension more or less promptly relat 
themselves; it made of itself the con 
pany in which for the time the mu 
most naturally and yet most import 
nately lived. One walked of coursse 
the shade of the ambiguous contrast 
ambiguous because of the dark questi 
of whether it was the liabilities of Bel 
gium and France, to say nothing of the 
awful actualities, that made England’ 
England’s state that 
showed her tragic sisters for doubly out 
the action of the matter was at 
least that of one’s feeling in one’s hand 
and weighing it there with the last 
tenderness, for fullest value, the golde: 
key that unlocked every compartment 
of the English character. 

Clearly this general mystery or mixt 
ure Was to be laid open under stress of 
fortune as never yet 


state so rare, or 


raged: 


the unprecedent 
edness was above all what came over us 
again and again, armaments unknown 
to human experience looming all th 
while larger and larger; but whateve1 
face or succession of faces the genius ot 
the race should most turn up the main 
mark of them all would be in the diffe: 
ence that, taken together, couldn’t fail 
to keep them more unlike the 
off there beyond than any pair even of 
the most approved of the se people S are 
unlike each other. “Insularity!’’—one 
had spent no small part of one’s past 


pe opl SN 


time in mocking or in otherwise fingering 
the sense out of that word; vet here it 
was in the air wherever one looked and 
as stuffed with as if nothing 
had eve away from it, as if its 
full force on the contrary amounted to 
inward congestion. What the term es- 
sentially signihed the 
Way a question at once enormous and 
irrelevant; what it might show as sig- 
nifying, what it was in the circumstances 


meaning 
worn 


was 1n oddest 


actively and most probably going to, 
seemed rathe r the true consideration, 
indicated with all the weight of the 
evidence scattered about. Just the 
fixed k of England under the August 


sky, what was this but the most vivid 
and 


exhibition of character conceivable 





WITHIN 


? d up To rept T my eX- 
l 

th 1 fi kne Ss t it re il] 
further inquiry to be madi 
earance was of the ex npt 
tl re rd of the long safe cen 

ts happiest form, and eve 
f | nit < icl } 1 
lapp! SS at sucn al Nou! 


seem a sign of profanity or 

lo that there were all sorts 
o say, | could at once reflect, 
vouldn’t it be the thing su- 


that | ngland 


in characte! 


look most complacently herself, 
ill her reasons for it, at the 
ff the question of the true 
in other words the a 
yn, of het identity? | mig! t ob- 


matter | 


did 


is for that 


pe akably 


repe oe 
while the two 


lasted, that she was pouring 
this identity, as atmosphere and 
| picture, in the very measure 


t] ry top of her consciousness 
t hung in the balance Thus 
ived, through the succession of 
lavs, at the finest sense of the 
the interesting truth that her con- 
not being as her tragic sisters 


the great particular was virtually 


tha the 


l1US, and 


I vel t very 
test thing she could do would 

| } 4; lL, L la | 
r¢ not to incn at tne dark 

from al profession of her genius. 


iskanee at 
speaking I mea 


shion figured her as 


. 1 
myself more the 
il] 


ul politically 


her mass, I found it of an 
f quite an endless fascination 
many as possible of her felt 


1eS back to het settled Ssea- 
ce, and to see this now in turn 
tor many other things, th 
t as well as the biggest, that, to 
fewest hints of illustration, the 
reat trees, the mere 


ad « the 


the Tite bluey-white curtains 
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almost 
sin the 


other at 


had alw a\ 


gvenius was othe r, every 
and on 


expre ssed 


point; it 
the 
things, 


Me 


past 
remembered, 
confessed things, with a diff 


part of that difference was of 


spot, one 


ence, al nd 


course the ‘dilcniaitn of history, the fact 
of exemption, as I have called it, the 
fact that a blest inviolacy was almost 
exactly what had least Hourished. 
France and Belgium, to refer only to 
them, became dear accordingly, in the 


because, having suf. 


the \ 


light | spe ik of, 
fered 


and suff re d, 


were suffering 
yet again, while precisely the opposite 


process worked for the scene directly 
beneath my eyes. England was interest- 
ing, to put it mildly—which is but a 


shy evasion of putting it passionately 
hadn’t suffered, 
the re were passages ot that sort she had 


because she because 


publicly declined and dehed; at the 
same time that one wouldn’t have the 
case so simple as to set it down wholly 
to her back. France and Belgium, for 
the past, confessed, to repeat my term; 
while England, so consistently  har- 


monised, with all her long unbrokenness 
thick and rich upon her, seemed never 
to do that, nor to need it, in order 
practice ona not to 


mention a 


to 


certain fine critical, 


certain fine prejudiced, sensi- 


bility. It was the season of sensibility 
now, at any rate for just those days and 
just that poor place of yearning, of 
merely yearning, vigil; and I may add 
with all empha that never had | 


had occasion so to learn how 
bility h 


far 
I] wound up. 


sensl- 


may go when once we 


It was saving little to say I did justice 
easiest at once and promptest to the 
most advertised proposal of the enemy, 
his rank intention of cl: ap ping down the 


spiked helmet, than which form of 
headgear, by the way, had ever struck 
tell- 


tale platitude, upon the priceless genius 
of France; fat 


no 


one as of a more graceless, a more 


ee windows, the mere curl from new, after all, 
ited aie from the old chim- that measure of the final death in him 
tching that note, became a sort of the saving sense of proportion which 
isite evidence. only gross dementia can abolish. Those 
te evidence of a like gen ral ot n genel ition who could remember 
vas true, didn’t on the other the detected and frustrated purpose of a 
I Channel prevent the awful renewed German pounce upon the 
the reach of attack—its hav- countr vhich, all but bled to death in 
e fruit and been corrected ot 171, had become ipable within five 
gain was in fact what half the years of the most penetrating irony of 
picture meant, but the foreign rev1\ ecorded, were well aware 
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of how in that at once sinister and 
grotesque connection they had felt 
notified in time. It was the extension 


of the programme and its still more 
prodigious publication during the quar- 
ter of a century of interval, it was the 
announced application of the extin- 
gulsher to the (jute other, the really SO 


CC ntrasted 
] 


genius the expression § of 


ich surrounded me in the manner | 


have glanced at, it was the extraordinary 
fact of a declared non-sufferance any 
longer, on Germany’s part, of either of 


the obnoxious national forms dishguring 
her westward horizon, and even though 
by her own allowance they had nothing 
intellectually or socially in common save 
that they were objectionable and, as an 


incident, crushable—it was this, I say, 


that gave one furiously to think, or 
rather, while one thanked one’s stars 


for the luxury, furiously and all but un- 


utterably to feel 
he beauty and the interest, the now 
more than ever copious and welcome 
pression, of the aspects nearest me 


tound their value in their being so re- 


sistingly, just to that very degree of 
eccentricity, with that very density of 
home-grownness, what they were; in 


the 


SISté rhood 


as the charactet ot 
lately joined in 
exquisite 


the same way 
sister-land 
showed for 
pl ined and incorrigible, SO 
all het ind inimitable on 
ground. If it would 


: . : : 
really to give the measure of ones dis- 


because sO Hi- 
: : 

beautifully 

own otnel 


| 


have been hard 


1 
mi: it the awful proposition of a world 
squeezed together in the huge Prussian 
nst and with the Variety ind spont i- 


neity of its parts oozing in a steady 


trickle, like the 
between thos hideous knuckly 


sacred blood of sacrifice, 


nngers, 


so, none the ‘less, every reason with 
which our preference for a better condi- 
tion and a nobler fate could possibly 


bristle kept battering at my heart, kept 
in fact pushing into it, after the fashion 
of a crowd of the alarmed faithful at the 
door of a church. Lhe effect 


erally, ves, as of the occasion of 


Was lit- 
some 
great religious service, with prostrations 
and exaltations, the light of a thousand 


candles and the sound of soaring choirs 
all of which figured one’s individual 
inward state as determined by the men- 


a One could still note at the same 


time, however, that this high pitc! 
private emotion was by itself far fi 
meeting the case as the enemy present: 
it; what I wanted of course to do v 
to meet it with the last lucidity, tl 
fullest support for particular defensi 
pleas or claims—and this even if wl 
most underlay all such without exc: 
tion came back to my actual vision, th 
and no more, of the general sense of t] 
land. The vision was fed and fed to suc 
a tune that in the quest for reasons, that 
is for the particulars of one’s affectio: 
the more detailed the better, the blad 
of grass, the outlines of leaves, the di itt 
of clouds, the streaks of mortar betwee 
old bricks, not to speak ot the call oO! 
child-voices mufHled in the comfortin; 
air, became, as I have noted, with a hu: 
dred othe like touches, casually felt, 
extraordinary admonitions and symbol: 
close links of a tangible chain. Wher 
once the question fairly hung there of 
the possibility, more showily set fort! 
than it had up to then presumed to be, 
of a world without use for the traditior 
so embodied, an order substituting fi 


this, by an unmannerly thrust, quit 
another and really, it would seem, quite 
a ridiculous, a crudely and clumsily 


improvised story, we might all have re 
sembled together a group of children at 
their nurse’s knee disconcerted by som: 
tale that it isn’t their habit to hear. 
We loved the old tale, or at le ast | di 

exactly because | knew It; 
me keen to make the 
less, that my 


which leave 
point, none the 
appreciation of the cas 
for world-variety found the deeply and 


blessedly famuliat 
| 


perfectly consistent 
with it. This of what I ‘“‘read 
into” the familiar; and of what I did 
so read, of what I kept reading through 
that uplifted time, these remarks were to 
have attempted a record that has reached 
its limit sooner than I had hoped. 

I was not then to the manner born, 
but my apprehension of what it was on 
the part of others to be so had been con- 
frmed and enriched by the long years, 
and I gave myself up to the general, the 
native image I thus circled around as to 
the dearest and most precious of all 
That verily became at 
the crisis an occupation sublime; which 
was not after all so much an 


Came 


native images. 


earnest 


study or fond arrangement of the mixed 
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cts as a positive, a fairly sensual cations than these, and mightn’t it in a 
in their light, too kindled and too word, taking the right direction. pecul- 


yt to pour out by its own force. iarly conduce to virtue? W ouldn’t 
strength and the copious play of it indeed be indispensable to virtue of 
ippearances acting In this collective the highe st strain? Ne vel mind, at an\ 


1 carried everything before them; rate—so m\ emotion replied; with it o1 
- 

discrimination, no stiff little without it we seemed to be taking the 

that one might ever have made, right direction; moreover the next-best 


1 up in the diffused day for a mo- thing to the imagination people may 
[It was in the opposite way, the have, if they can, is the quantity of it 
pposite possible, that one’s intel- they may set going in others, and which, 


e worked, all along the line; so imperfectly aware, they are just ex- 
th the warmth of the mere sen- posed to from such others and must 
that ‘‘they”’ were about as good, make the best of: their advantage be- 

all whe n it came to the stress, as coming simply that It works, fi I the 

vell be expected of people, there connection, all in their favour. That of 
acute interest of the successive the associated outsider the order of 


] 
i 


it which one recognised why. whose feelings, for the occasion, I have 
st, the satisfaction of the deep- doubtless not given a_ wholly lucid 
intelligence, turned, | may frankly sketch of, cultivated its opportunity 
1 prolonged revel—‘‘they”’ being week after week at such a rate that, 
ple about me and every c¢ mfort technical alien as he w as, the privilege 


{ ever had of them smiling its indi- of the great partaking, of shared in- 
smile straight at me and conduc- | stincts and ideals, of a communion of 
1 effect of candor that is beyond race and tongue, temper and tradition, 


se notation. They didn’t know put on before all the blest appearances 


od they were, and their candor a splendor to which I hoped that so 


peculiar loveability of uncon- long as I might yet live my eyes would 
one had more imagination never grow dim. And the great in- 
ervice in this cause than the V tensity, the melting together ot the 


nost any cause of their own; spiritual sources so loosed in a really 


nderful, it was beautiful, it was intoxicating draught, was when I shifted 
table, that they could make one my watch from near east to far west and 


and yet not feel with it that it caught the enemy, who seemed ubiqui- 


| practically diminished them. Of tous, in the long-observed effort that 


a shade should come on occa- most fastened Ol him the insolence ot 

» fall across the picture that shade his dream and the depth of his delusion 

| perhaps be the question whether ‘There in the west were those of my own 
st restless of the faculties mightn’t — fond fellowship, the other, the ready and 
whole too much fail them. It rallying partakers, and it was on the 
tihed life, I duly remembered, it pro- treasure of our whole unquenchable as- 
1 art, it inspired faith, it crowned _ sociation that in the riot of his ignorance, 
ersation, but hadn’t it—always this at least apparently armor-proof, 


under stress—still finer appli- he had laid his unholy hands. 


a Ce 





Arpeggio 


3Y ZONA 


4 PRING 


if rains, in 


winds, spring 
the air a fra 


y ~ (JC) grance of spring long 
: , past, unforgotten, 
YS young sav. 2 Trae 


© vrance | 


i 

; LVS S \rpeggio Shadd 

alked down Cook ortreet. Becket x 

Broom displayed in thei window spring 
\ Close to the 


° glass leaned a 
Ct lored print ot a habe rdashe r’s he a 


ercoats 


ven 


six Apollos, in garments creased and 


aimed ind pressed by a law, if not 
noral, then infinitely compelling. With 
m, in bright relief, a heavenly maid, 


pink, trim, trig, and so on, 


down the lilting list And one was hand- 
ing her down white steps to a white boat, 
vhile 1 white swan drooped i | ng | 


eve \rpeggio paused, studied this 
hed, snitted the 
entered Becker & 
light spring overcoat. 
“ll wear 1t,”’ he said. . . “What? 
No. Do the old one up and [ll 
tote it along What? ... Shuck 


No need to deliver ’way 


picture, sig spring wind, 


Broom’s, and bough 


out to my 
and carry- 

old, he 
And the re 


We iring the new overcoat 
goodly bulk of the 
cmecrg | ipon the side valk. 


he was! 
She had stepped fron car at the 
( irb a il ot »y new rs rec t] 
p inted t r\ ut a passionate pros- 
rit nor et aing as to confess 1ts 
vner’s mute anxieties It was well- 
d cal l nsational, perfectly 
omed., il nspicuous until yu 
ed, and then revealing itself con- 
picuously faultless In a word, it wa 
like the lady from its depths emerg- 
| t M Shadd he asked 


z ! 
super-springs! 





Courts 


GALI 


‘Edith Granger,”’ she said, and hi 
was aware of a white glove. 

Arpeggi 
about his bundle, 
his chest. 


o brought his right hand 
so that the bundle lay 
at ease upon Chen he re 
membered. 

*“Guess you’d better not shake,”’ said 
he. “I been sharpenin’ my lead-penci 
You glove looks awful clean.” 

She did not laugh. A thousand bless- 
ings on the woman who does not neces 
sarily laugh. Or do I mean unnec 
sarily! 
thoughtful,” she said, 
And | heal you're 
Won’t you come to see mi 
ome time? We’re here for the summer! 

Late that night Arpeggio was st 

wake, defining to himself what he 
might have said. What 
grace, for ease, for the quick flush of 
grateful, 
how 
had 


“You re very 
only. town com 


missioner. 


a doorw ay for 


PTACIOUS 
had he used 


, : 
answered the 


pl isure, the eager, 
lowing word! And 
that moment? He 
lady 

“Sure.” 

And what a lady! 
she had stood before 
Street, beneath the early awnings of 
Becker & Broom. Oh, fair! He saw het 
moving in a bewilderment of exquisitely 
fitting broadcloth, of little imperious 
hat, of snowy glove. Her look, her bow, 
her air—what they 
And he was to go to se her. 

** Sure.’ He writhed. 
**Goin’ to wear your new overcoat for 


He visioned her is 
him on Cook 


made. 


memories 


every day?” his mother inquired, mildly, 
next morning, he was de parting. 

‘I dun’no’ as I mind if | 
name it, mother,” he answered, in 


Set in’ 
you 
jocund vein. 

She 


the door and look« d aft I 


new coat. 


went to 
him and | 
ia act like 
yl hope he 


> down with somethin’.’ 


Seemed like Arpeggio didn’t 
himself,’ she thought. 
ain't 

[he junior commissioner, it was true, 


at day of ci 


comil 


ming down 


, 
did give signs tn 
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ymething. It was not only that 

; inattentive at the commissioners’ 
meeting. He was often that. 
Mavhew and Dodd Purcell, the 

r two commissioners, had to keep all 
s while Arpeggio merely scrutinized 
But now and again 
morning, in hts abstractions, Ar- 
smiled; and twice he 
his teeth and pointed his eyes as at 
pasm of memory ,; and sometimes 
ips moved, as if he were rehearsing 


vene ral score, 


once Ol 


n 
Hain’t it? Hain’t it? Hain’t it? 
k demanded of him, voice and irri- 

mounting. 
what?” 


” 


Hain’t 
amily. 
lime to start the sprinklin’ 

rt!’ Stack emitted. ‘‘What’s the mat- 

r with you? Got the pip?” 
‘Who? Me?” said Arpeggio. “Shut 

I didn’t know I was in the room. 


Kither of you fellows heard who’s 


Arpeggio rey ined, 


home to the Grangers’ ?”’ 

Dodd Purce II lifte d his head and told, 
che importance, masked as casual- 
of the born gOSsIp 
lis’ T. M. Granger and her darter,” 

‘They aim to pass the summer 
had ought to get 

r subscriptions to the band con- 


ne. Somebody 


‘| hear the dar- 


a public liberary for 


said St iCK 
et on gettin’ 
¢ doorin’ the summer. We hain’t 
ne to fool with liberaries—not now.”’ 
he?” said Arpeggio. ‘“‘/s sl 
troked his hair, which was trained 


ef 


ht back from brow to crown. ‘*/ 
said he, fatuously. 

: : “yeh a ee ee ee 

| e question 1s, Said Stack, nos 
to run it, now Stover’s bust his 


| don’t think,” Arpeggio offered, 
ildly—**I don’t think 
ld like that. With or without legs, 
*s no man to run a liberary.”’ 
‘For the love of mud!’ Stack May- 


hew thundered. “‘Run the sprinkler!” 


Miss Granger 


“Oh ves. Mud. lo be sure. Mud,” 
said Arpeggio, and looked out the win- 
his thought of a library gave \rpeg- 


gio a center for his vague, new energy. 
As a matter of course, he was passively 


nterested. He had a vast reverence for 





books, though he read but few. Occa- 
sionally he bought a book, but he rarely 
read even that. bk ret “em to have 


around,” he said once, ‘“‘but readin’s a 
N . } . } } . 
Vow, however, ne vecame ac- 
tively interested. What kind of a town 


was this not to have 


chore tes 


a library? 
after- 
noon, Arpeggio appeared at his home. 
His 


there, the 
stood pleasantly open to the 


Vhree day Ss later, at two 1n the 
mother was not houst 
sun, his 
doves were pecking on the door-ston« 
\rpeggio carried a bundle whi h he 
opened on the dining-room table: A new 
light felt hat; a cravat, red on one side, 
black on the other; a little pin—the head 
of a deer, in gold. In his sloping-roofed 
bedroom, the open window hlled with 
budding maple boughs, Arpeggio spent 
an hour in bathing and dressing. S 
time after three he went forth. The day 
was warm, but he carried his light spring 
Gloves he could not 


pome 


overcoat. 
but he had them in his pocket. 
feel of ’em and none of the 
thought. He 
cravat red side out. 

Yes! Afternoon was the time to make 
this call. If he went in the 
Miss Granger might believe 


quite 
assume, 
“All the 


nuisance,” he wore his 


evening, 
that some 
thing was meant. 

The house of the Grangers was a mid- 
Victorian brick. Or it was 
Haves brick? Why 
American doings of 
It had finials galore; 
tipped the ridge-pole; 
pola. The veranda, originally a 
ned and had 
of willov 
and littl 
beautiful modern jabot on 
the breast of an old belle. \rpeggio 
rang and trembled. Why in thunder 
had he Should he ring again, or 
thank Heaven and run away? 

ihe door was opened by Something 
Pink. Sh little and_ breathles 
with that charming bre athl ssness which 
in their leisure. 


a Grant-and- 
all thes 
Victoria? 


endowments 


predicate 
tiie poo! 
Iron 
there was a cu- 
name, 
vad been wide become a 
and cretonne, 
wind harps 


place VW ith ways 


of flower-box 
It was like a 


come? 


{ Was 


women have 
“*How 7’ do?” she said. 
“Is Miss Granger in?” 


some 


Arpe 2710 put 


it earnestly. He was eagerness, tense- 
ness, expectation incarnate. He was 


bright-eyed, he was ready. The next 


moment he had drooped to the lightly 
piven blow: 
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‘No, she hain’t.” 

Incredible. \rpeggio stared \ 
After all the trouble to which he had 
heen to bathe and bedizen? In this 
utterly 


urse Wa 


untoreseen catastrophe, what 
open to him? He gazed the 
length of the veranda and took his reso- 
lution. 

‘T’ll wait,”” he said, and went down in 

villow chair. 

the Something Pink hesitated for a 
breath, then leaned her plump little body 
past the casement and examined At 
peggio Not an agent. \ real nice 
Obviously a 
gentleman whose mind was made up. 


gentleman, though queer. 
She considered the case. She was in the 
house alone. Well, then, leave him 
retired, closed and bolted 
the door. Safety for her and his own 
; for him. 


aevice 


Walt. She 


(he day was sultry, a daring leap of 
| 


May Into the 


\rpeggio, in his eagerness, had walked 


provinces of summet! 
rapidly; he was very warm. He laid his 

1 his hat, 
lipped down tn his chair to ruminate on 
the delights of library planning, and fell 


overcoat on a swing, adde 


he drowsy air drew him deep 
the paths he chose. In half an 


i leep. 
along 
hour, That Which Was Pink, bethinking 
herself of him, tiptoed to the parlor win- 
low, peered through the lace curtains, 
and looked far down \rpeggio’s throat. 
She drew herself up, her eyes snapped; 
she marched to the door, unbolted If 
with a noise, and confronted Arpeggio 
For who could be afraid of a 
ntleman asleep! 
‘Now, then,” she said, crispl 
like to know where u think you 
‘Bless me!” said Arpeggio, vaguely, 
Don’t,” he appealed to her, 
as asleep.” He colored 
‘*Has Miss Granger com 
Inf his ton pleaded tor a negative. 
‘Well, | should think she ’ain’t If 
she is, I d ; 


\W\ nata 


| iess me ! 
tell me | 


n’no’ what I’ rei 

! ' ‘ 
niverse what a UnILVeTrS¢ SO 
complex that a gentleman cannot even 
ike a siesta without involving a lady 
) s never before seen \rpeg- 
t idied this lady 


\re you the help?” he inquired, deli- 


She flashed it back. 


‘I’m a trained one—from a agen: 


MAGAZINE 


For some unknown cause, Arpegs 
brought out his rare, his beguiling smil 
and smiled it, and continued to regard 
her. 

‘**Perhaps,” he said, ssl I, better tel 
I’m Shadd, one of tl 


| called to Sse 


on the idear of a new tov 


you who I am. 
Banning commissioners. 
your mistress 
liberary.”’ 

That got her. A commissioner. That 
was something like a policeman. A ne 
town library. That was something r 
mote, glittering, beyond the ken of her 
She was silent, and her look changed 
Beneath that change Arpeggio throv 
He became indulgent, saw what a pretty 
little thing she was—neat, flaxen, and 
oh, so pink—cheek and mouth and frock 

“What's your name?” he inquired. 

‘“*Mamie,”’ she replied, respectfully, as 
one who might know what it Is to say 
oir.” 

‘Mamie,” said Arpeggio, and looked 
across the young green of the lawn, 
where shadows lay waving under thx 
young green of the branches. A warm 
wind bore something that smells the way 
perfume ought to smell, and doesn’t 
“Mamie,” said Arpeggio, 
want to talk to you.” 

She obeved, all her indignant di 


“sit down. | 


meanor softened to passivity. 

“Do vou like to read?” 
wished to know. 

Mamie stiffened. He wanted to do 
he I good! 

‘When I do,” she said, “I get a book 
and read it—on my own.” 

“Precisely,” Arpeggio approved her. 
**But that book—where do you get it?” 

Mamie was put toit. Where, in fact, 
did she get it? 

“Off’n Miss Granger,” she mumbled. 

“Precisely,” Arpeggio pursued. ‘And 
if Miss Granger had no books, you would 
have no book. Chat’s what | come to 
This here town has got 
to have a liberary.” 

*That’s what Miss Granger told her 
ma,” said Mam 

“Precisely,” said Arpeggio for the 
third time, and smiled so enchantingly 


that Mamie smiled back. . hen Arpeg- 


910 closed his sociological investigations 


\rpeggio 


see you about. 


and said, gently—and for no reason 


unless it was the young greenness of 


so 


May, ‘‘Mamie, where do vou live 
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Kl rO KNOW WHERI Yol I 


Instantly her eves welled, brimmed. 
Lo, she was one of those women whose 
eve can brim and never leak. Admurable 
creatures. For between that brimming 
and that leaking a man’s heart can slip 
away, nor find the trail return. 

““Champain County,” said Mamie 
oh, wistful. 

“Little lonely?” Arpeggio inquired. 

She nodded, looking down. 

“Farm, was it?” he divined. 

It was a farm. Mamie told about it. 
[he spring, the dairy, the herd, the 
orchard, the school-house dances, the 
bareback rides. She was, then, that fre- 
quent Middle West phenomenon it 
would seem so much more feminine to 
say phenomena!)—the daughter of a 
country landowner who has become 
such a devoted beast of burden that the 
yoke is an heirloom. And since to have 
graduated from eighth grade is acknowl- 
edged to ft young women for something 

Vor. CXXXVI.—No. 811.—9 


HINK YOU ARE,’’ SHE SAID, CRISPLY 


better than life on the hill farm, these 
find for themselves in the towns oppor- 
tunities to “work out.” 

“Little homesick for the farm?” Ar- 
peggio at length deduced. “a tell you 
what. How’d you like to go out and 
spend a day by yourself on some farm 
around? Sure. I can fix it. Pll speak 
to Miss Granger,” added Arpeggio. 
Mamie palpitated. “Sure,” Arpeggio 
sustained it. 

More than an hour had passed in talk. 
Two hours had passed since \rpeggio’s 
arrival. The sweet May day went on 
about its concerns of perfume and wis- 
dom. Wagons went by, dogs trotted and 
barked, some one Was be ating a carpet 
Over on the next street a band of stroll- 
ing musicians, with May in their blood, 
throbbed and breathed in rhythms. 

Arpeggio leaned back in his chair and 
rocked, and smiled at Mamie. ‘‘Gosh! 
this is nice,” he observed. 
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Che word brought her fluttering back 
from her absorbed contemplation of 
commissionerhood. She must go. 

“Oh, set still,’ Arpeggio besought 
her. ‘“‘I want you should tell me what 
books you'd like to like to re ad.” 

When the Angelus sounded on the rich 
air, Arpeggio reluctantly rose. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘you ec’n tell Miss Granger | 
come. Yes, Shadd. Pell het I'll happen 
in again. And, Mamie—’ 

Yes? She was tiptoe, shining, and, oh, 
so pink! 

ity Don’t you go and forget I’m goin’ to 
send you out to the farm for a day!” 

Was she likely to forget? 

Tell you what: If you want a little 
country, you go over some time and 
see my garden. I| got a big garden 
nice strawberry-bed in it. Nobody *d 
be there. Just drop In on It if you W ant.” 

Oh, but she’d like that. Indeed she 
would. She bloomed anew at any 
thought for her. 

*“Good-by, Mamie!” He put out his 
hand. 

She touched it, withdrew, fled. 

Arpeggio strolled to the gate and up 
the golden road. ‘* Wasted the hull after- 
noon,” he thought-—‘‘and what of it?” 

He stepped into the kitchen of his 
home just as his mother set hot johnny- 
cake on the table. 

“Ma,” he said, is! been to call on 
Miss Granger.” 

= That’s nice,” she observed, placidly 

and in that instant christened her first 
grandchild. ‘‘What kind of a girl has 
she got to be ?” 

“Pretty,” said Arpeggio, dreamily. 
* Little. Shy. Her uppel lip smiles first. 
Her name’s Mamie. 

*T thought her name was Edith,”’ said 
his mother, as one who now remembered 
that she was wrong. 

“Nope,” said \rpeggio. **Mamie.”’ 

After supper he lifted the bracket- 
lamp to an end of the dining-table, 
spre ad a new spaper, found the ink on the 
clock-shelf and the pen in a shaving-mug 
in the cupboard, brought sheets of paper 
and envelopes from under the big Bible, 
and set himself to write a letter. 


Miss GRANGER, MY DEAR FRIEND fhe said]: 
| nderstanding th it you have quite con- 
siderable of a liberary in your home, beg your 
leave to look through same for a much- 


needed volume. It being all a person can do 
to live in a place when same does not yield 
a public liberary 
Hopeing this will not interfere with you 
it being very necessary, I am, indeed, 
A. SHapp, City Commissioner. 


He walked down to the post-ofhice, 
holding his letter and humming. This 
ought to start the subject of a library 
naturally. This would permit him to 


repeat his visit without it looking as if 


something was meant. Returning, he 
walked round by the Granger home. It 
was brightly lighted, and bore an air of 


pleasant preoccupation in a multitude of 


affairs—that air which effectually shuts 
out the casual passer from participation. 
What delicate things were they doing? 
What Was Sie doing? \rpeggio rec alled 
her smile, her white, white glove. She 
had a pleasing hand to shake. But he 
had not taken her hand! That hand was 
Mamie’s. He passed the house and 
slipped within the May night, dreaming 
miscellaneous dreams. 

Whe n three days had passed without 
reply, \rpeggio took account of himself. 
What was the matter with him, any 
way? Women! Women had no part in 
his life. He was forty-six. He was ab- 
sorbed in that part of his commissioner- 
ship which had to do with the people 
not the mathematics of his town. He 
was intent on his doves and his straw- 
berries. What had set him thinking 
about Edith Granger, anyway? He put 
on his old hat and went down to the 
office, business in his eye 
air. Women, indeed—and he a com- 
missioner. 

St: ick M: i\ he W stood ove! the commis- 
sioners’ table with a letter whose supe f- 
scrip tion he was frankly scrutinizing. 

‘Here’s some female wants her taxes 
dawdled down to nothin’,” Stack haz- 
arded, and tossed the letter. 

Arpeggio caught, divined, retired toa 
window and rapturously read: She had 
been in town for a few days. Certainly 
he was free to use the library whenever 
he wished. 
this matter of a town library? 

A delicious interval of wistful waiting 
having brought him no confidence, 
Stack lost his hold. ‘‘That’s it. Grin 


his galt, his 


like a Cheshire cheese and keep your 
.” he grumbled. 


mouth shut 


Perhaps they might talk of 





nt ah 
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“Tt can’t be done, Stack. It’s ag’in’ cities of the second class. What an 
ture,” Arpeggio earnestly refuted this opportunity for the expression of public 


arge. spirit. What a benefit to the town to 
[wo o'clock found Arpeggio on his come. What a delicious little knot of 
to the Grangers’—cravat red side hair above a delicately white neck... . 
it as before. As before, 
\lamie answered his summons 





d glowed softly. Oh yes, 
Miss Granger had said that he 
as to be shown straight to the 
brary. 

\ pleasant room, with not 
iough books to put one in 
sme helpless minority, he felt. 
Open windows, softly stirring 
muslin curtains, on the table a 
basket of colored work. Her 
vork! 

“All right, Mr. Shadd?” 
Mamie inquired. 

Oh ves; allright. Oh, right 
ndeed! 

| eft alone = \rpeggio wande red 
from. shelf to shelf, breathing 
the air of the room, staring at 
the pictures. H if house. He 
had not asked for her. Arpeg- 
s10's conce ption of a house was 
a place whose inmates wande: 
through all the rooms at any 
moment. ‘That was the way his 
mother did. He remained in 
momentary expectation. A 
dozen times he started, turned 
to the door, let his smile die. 
Where was she? In halfan hour 
the door did indeed open. It 
admitted a box of odorous pol- 
ishing stuff and Mamie. 

“Wil I bother you if I do 
the andirons?”’ she asked, de- 
murely. 

“No, no,” he said, and took 
down a book at random. 

Mamie went on her knees 
before the empty hre place. Over 
the top of his volume Arpeggio 
watched her and waited for 
Edith Granger. 














Che book which he had elected ““DO YOU LIKE IT—THIS KIND OF A JOB? 
to consult proved to be Saving 
l Saving Institutions. That, 
he found, was its fascinating title. Ar- \rpeggio paused. The deduction did 


peggio loathed figures, and his attention not seem direct, but it was absolute. 
wandered. He devised wavs in which to He was staring at the symbols. 

open and continue conversations regard- “Mamie,” said Arpeggio, abruptly, 
ing the founding of public libraries in “how about that day at the farm?” 


gee 
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lhe delicious knot of hair disappeared 
and her bright face was there. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she said, “‘that ’ll be all right.” 

No reply at all. But the uses of a 
reply are not merely to reply. 

*What’s this yvou’re doing?” he would 
know, and walked to the empty fre- 
place and stared down at the andirons 
winking under her deft hands. 

** A-polishing ’em,” she explained. She 
did not say why this process should be 
necessary at this moment. She only 
polished, absorbedly. 

“So,” said Arpeggio, musing, “‘ you’re 
a trained one, are you? Do you like it 
this kind of a job?” 

“Why, no sir!’ She lifted a surprised 
face. ake this? No, sir.” here 
came the “sir” at last, of which she had 
been capable all along 

“What all do you want to do?” Ar- 
peggio looked down at her, and there 
crossed his mind something of the inh- 
nite pathos and the inhnite glory of all 
the little pink-and white spots in the 
world to do something. 

‘I want to raise plants,” said Ma- 
mie, “‘and see ’em grow.” 

‘Bless me!” said \rpeggio. 

Now there is a community of feeling 
he tween two who discover each other to 
love Japanese prints, to follow mountain- 
climbing, to collect old furniture, to be- 
lieve in a better democracy, but these 
are as nothing compared to that well 
of feeling uncovered when two recognize 
in each other the natural lover of the 
soil. \rpeggio had never dreamed of 
lo be sure, his mother 
pottered among her flower-pots, but hers 


this in a woman. 


Was no passion. He re Was a passion. 
‘You must come and see my straw- 
berry-bed,” he said. 


Mamie looked up, looked down, pol- 


ished. The door opened and Arpeggio 
whirled. But there advanced no one 


whose look, whose bow, whose air made 
A gray lady was this, gray 


4 


of gown, of hair, of manner, who paused 


memories. 


inquiringly before this tableau. 

“Mrs. Granger,” said Arpeggio, and 
his east became exaggerated and bil- 
lowed about him as a cloak. “Mrs. 
Granger, I am Shadd, one of the town 
commissioners.” And, as usual, he all 
but whispered that word ‘ commission- 


ers.” “Your daughter says I can 


““Ah, ves,” said the lady. ‘‘She tell 
me that you, too, are interested 
the possibilities of a library for Bant 
ing.” 

Arpeggio leaped within the opening 
He was, he was. If only somebod 
would set it going. He couldn’t set it 
going himself. He had set too mar 
things going already. But if some dis 
interested party, now, was to circulat 
a petition, get signers, raise some mone 

why, then, he, Shadd, would tend t 
the commission end of it fair and plent 
Fair and plenty, he impressively re 
peated. 

Mrs. Granger listened, nodded. Sh¢ 
was a brisk little being, for all her gray 
ness. As she listened, a dawn broke 
her face 
of earth on which dawns can break, and 


for hers was one of the face 


these faces are not numerous. Not 
nearly so numerous, indeed, as the daw 
which would break were there enoug! 
positive faces to act, so to say, aS nega 
tives. It Was not that she was public 
spirited, either. It was chiefly that sh 
was brisk. Many brisk ladies pass for 
ladies of public spirit. With many 
brisk business men it is the same. Mrs 
Granger listened exactly as she might 
have listened to a new recipe. To both 
she could respond—by reason of het 
briskness. 

‘1 don’t know,” she said, “but that 
might be something that I could do 
But,” she added, “‘you must not let m« 
interrupt you. Mamie, you might have 
taken some other time—”’ 

“Not at all,” said Arpeggio in general 

The lady took up the basket of col- 
ored work (not her work at all, then) and 
departed. \rpe F210 stood blindly look 
ing along the backs of books. Was it 
possible that he was not to see her? 

It was the possible, the realized. Hi 
did not see her. He lingered shamelessly, 


fingering many leaves. And as he lin 
gered, and fingered, he talked idly wit! 
Mamie, polishing. Ah, how she _pol- 
ished! 


‘When will you come to see my gat 
den?” said he. 

“Thursday’s my day out,” replied 
Mamie, with startling directness, and 
Arpeggio was surprised into saying: 

**Then—this Thursday?” 


Yes, this Thursday. That mucl 


Was 
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settled. 
it up, departed. 

He went out into the idle afternoon, 
his consciousness In some odd disturb- 
She had not come. Mrs. Granger 


i" « 


ance, 
would start the library ball rolling. 


Poor, pretty little thing! (Did he mean 
Mrs. Granger, would one hazard? 

“Ma,” said Arpeggio that evening, as 
he buttered his wafHes, ‘“* Mrs. Granger 
Is going to he Ip out on the libe rary is 

She christened her second grandchild 
and handed the brown-sugar syrup. 

“You never saw anvbody like to sec 
things grow the wav she Says she does,”’ 
Arpeggio pursued after a time. 

Mrs. Shadd stirred her hot watel and 
listened. 

**She’s coming over to see our straw- 
berry-bed.”’ 

“Ont said Mrs. Shadd. “When?” 
Through her thought ran like lightning 
the best dishes, the embroidered center- 
piece, the China tea. 

“Thursday,” said Arpeggio, dreamily. 
“This Thursday. Thursday,” he added, 
‘*is her day out. I guess I could stand 
another four waffles, ma.” 


On Thursday she came to the Shadds’ 
alone, as a matter of 
curred neither to her nor to Arpeggio 
that he should fetch her. In fact, she 
arrived before he did, and sat with Mrs. 
Shadd in the arbor. They got on fa- 
mously. Mrs. Shadd, who was not quite 
clear who her guest was, regretted hav- 
ing got out her poplin. 

‘I needn’t have 
reflected. ‘“‘She’s just folks. 
even.” 

Arpeggio came home. There is noth- 
ing sweeter, nothing more fundamental 
than the delight with which a man 
shows the garden of his hand. In noth- 
a woman 


course. It Oc- 


been nervous,” she 


No gloves, 


ing else, save when a man or 
exhibits a baby, is there such obvious co- 
ordination between the human being and 
nature. Neither could have pro- 
ceeded without the other. The 
could not persist without this co-opera- 
tion. 


great 


race 


[here is, in a man’s display of his 
garden, some reflection of that terrific 
minute of man’s second sublime tri- 
umph, when at last he controlled kis 
food. No skulking in marsh o1 
He had it! He could 


more 


jungle or thicket. 


MONTHLY 


He resumed his waiting, gave 
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make it grow. Something of that second 
sublime triumph is in the face of every 
man who says, “Come and see my gar- 
den.” ‘The first sublime triumph, when 
he reared himself erect, has entirely 
faded, momentarily in a 


save ' smile, 

while he watches his baby do it over 
again. 

“Come and see my garden,” said 


Poor little thing! He would 
try to give her a little pleasure, anyhow. 

\nd Mrs. Shadd, discreetly lingering 
to put on the kettle, watched the two 
through the pantry window. She noted 
\rpeggio’s smile, his vivacity, his twist 
of shoulder, his bending of the head. 

“Ts it that?” she thought. 

Out in the garden there was May, 
there were plum-blossoms, there was 
slanting four-o’clock sun. Little green 
shoots and sprouts and buds signaled 
their victories. 
they would never have everything said. 

Here’ll be said Arpeggio, “and 
here’ll be—and here It doesn’t mat- 
ter what. It never does matter what. 
Kive minutes afterward the visitor 
would not be able to recite the position 
of a single herb. But the gardener still 
know & 

“Yes. Oh yes. Yes, I see,” 
Mamie, as a visitor should say. 

Not much of a conversation, but not 
the only uses of a conversation are to 
converse. 

“Nice, ain’t it?” Arpeggio appealed, 
when they had been the slow rounds. 

Oh, it was. There was no doubt about 
that. Mamie leaned against a plum- 
tree, looked up into the branches, saw 
gold sun threading that treasure of white 
against the blinding blue. 

“It’s spring, all right,” she observed, 


\rpeggio. 


The doves cooed as it 


said 


from a full heart. 

“You bet,” said Arpeggio, and filled 
his eyes with looking. 

[his is the immemorial vernal lyric, 
and it does not much matter how it gets 
itself said. 

“Oh, my!’ said Mamie, 
love to make things grow.” 

“That’s me,” said Arpeggio. 

Mrs. Shadd came down the path, her 
hands under her apron. ‘When you two 
are ready for tea—any time,” she an- 
nounced, elliptically. 

Tea. Mamie bent her little finger in 


‘| just do 
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the elegance she knew, lifting it high 
biscuit, glass, or teacup handle. 
vas tense, bit her lip, said “I should 
>to everything, laughed a great deal, 
ked at Arpeggio not at all. Which 
is like a list of symptoms. As for 
ggio, that shoulder of his continued 
quent gesturing 

Mv! this has just been elegant,” 

| Mamie at parting. 

How about going to see that farm?” 
ro10 Wante d to know. 

7 ‘| have every third Sunday on.” 
nie promptly imparted, “‘and next 
lay’s the one.” 

Suppose I look up a farm for then?” 
yo10 offered. 

‘You’re awful good to take me,” 
th Mamie. “I’ve been awful home- 

K It 1 be SO nice Her look 
a completion. 

Good to take her. Arpe gr P10 paused 

that, and turned it, Mamie having 

When had he said that he was 
take her? He had meant to send her, 
valrously. Little homesick thing! 
» she expected to be taken. Oh, very 
ll. After all, why not? 
On Saturday, at nine in the morning, 
he walked into the office, to find his two 
ther commissioners, like nature, in 
state of flux. 

‘Listen at this,” Stack accosted him, 
in arm waving. “A bloomin’ lot o’ 
vomen trapsin’ the streets of Banning, 

gettin’ everybody all het up over a new 

town liberary. They’re at it.” 
‘So?’ said \rpeggio, looking over the 
ed catalogues which constituted his 
ul. “‘A new one? What they goin’ 
» do with the old liberary, Stack?” 
Don’t you go bein’ h-cetious,” said 
Vir. Mayhew, in warning. 


‘Us com- 
missioners and this hull town ’d be all 
ght if it wasn’t for this darned uplift.” 
Dodd Purcell carressed his nose with 
It ll get things awful 
ipset to hev ’em plump down on us with 
a proposition of that kind now, with the 
treasury what it is. Turn it down, and 
the best people go ag’in’ you. Make an 
ippropriation, and the taxpayers raise 
| penezel rr 


] 
all tive nngers. 


Gettin’ your hymns and your swear- 
in’ mixed some, ain’t vou? Gosh! Look 
at the m strawberries,”’ said Arpeggio, 
brandishing a cover of blood-red fruit. 


“Old hens, pussy-footin’ around,” 
Stack grumbled. 

“Hold on,” said Arpeggio. ‘That 
ain't z0-ology ia 

“Well,” said Mr. Mavhew, “‘we want 
to leave it be known that we won't 
countenance no such goin’-ons, no mat- 
ter how much they subscribe and peti 
tion and go buttin’ in.” 

‘Sure we do,’ agreed Mr. Purcell 
“Squench the thing in the bud.” 

They looked expectantly at Arpeggio. 

“Got to get me about htty new straw 
berry plants,” said Arpeggio, dreamily 
“Any of vou fellows know anything 
about these here nursery folks?” 

It is noticeable that when in any com- 
munity a proposal is inaugurated or 
championed by the best-looking auto 
mobile about, that proposal finds fol 
lowers. Here is no cause for cynicism 
How better could that automobile be 
occupied? In Banning there was the 
Granger automobile, and forthwith Mer 
rills and Listers and Dents and Bards 
and Cordys fell in line, agreed to canvass 
the town, held little living-room meet- 
ings, buttonholed husbands, sent com 
mittees to interview business houses 
just gene rally revolted against having no 
town library in Banning. Since the 
town was, there had been no town library 
there. These same families had gone 
about bookless. Now, the moment hav 
ing struck, the library began to emerge 
from somewhere. Echoes of its emer- 
gence reached \rpeggio, echoes of the 
activities of Mrs. Granger. Arpeggio 
was bewildered. Here was something 
which he had used as a tool. His own 
purpose remained unaccomplished, and 
lo, here was the tool working on its own 
hook. For not once in those days did 
eve of his fall again on Miss Edith 
Granger. 

And how wildly had his heart beat 
every time he passed her home. On the 
Sunday, for example, when he did his 
chivalrous part and took out, for a 
breath of her native country air, Miss 
Mamie Short. It was on that day that 
he discovered her name to be Short. He 
hired the little red cart and the fat black 
mare with which (though of this he was 
innocent) young Banning went forth to 
pay its visits to the girls on the hill 
farms about. At ten in the morning he 
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drove to the door of the Grangers’ home 
called for Mamie. On the back 
seat, in her poplin, Mrs. Shadd. 
‘The ride “Il do ma good,” Arpeggio had 
thought. He went boldly to the front 
no other course occurring to him. 
ardently that Miss Edith 


and 


at. Sat 


door, 


He hoped 























O, MR. SHADDS 


Gran ger W am 1 ch ance to open the door. 


He shi yuld have like d her to know that 
he was doing this pleasant turn to this 
homesick little maid of hers. And then 

he should sO like to see this elusive 
idol. Not once—never once since her 


brief and glorious dawning before Becker 
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had his eyes rejoiced in h 
distant 


& Broom’s 
He had worshiped dumbly, 
wistfully ever. Even now it was not 

who appeared at his ring. It was Man 


herself—Mamie, in a party hat wit! 
gay blue feather. But to Arpeggio 
looked exquisite ly bedight. 
“Well, Mamie!” said he, patr 
izingly. Some way, with his veh 
and his mother at the gate, he Te 


himself to be inch the cor 


missioner, bestowing bountie S 
‘Yes, * said Mamie, 


It was almost impossible to think 


every 


SII glown 


her as the haughty young per 
who, not a fortnight ago, had 
buked the sleeping \rpeggio. 
They were off, down mile 
May. The apple orchards wer 
the noon of their exquisite life. ‘TI 
air Was an ecstasy of tragran 
That day the oriole had come, 
from heights and nearnesses sounde 
that full-throated hed that 
drop and dart of orange, that c1 


and gesture and vigor of abundant 


life. Life! That was it. \rpegg! 
Happed the reins and clucked 
Mamie ah’d in very rapture. Mr 
Shadd broke into low humming 
May! 

Where were the \ going? \rpeggi 
knew a farm. He was not inordi 
nately clear how to get there, and 
this made Vagrant wandering l 
many a secret road. Pheu drive 
was charmingly prolonged. It wa 


past noon whe n the y turned into th ¢ 
spacious yard, set round like a room 
with furniture of wagons and flowe1 
beds and troughs and farm machin 


ery and bridal-apple trees and 
sleepy cats. 

“Oh, murder!” said Mamie, rapt 
urously. 

She sat holding her elbows, rock- 


Ing 


g a bit, gazing about in utter hap- 
pil 


less. 
“Like 1 asked Arpeggi 
placently, as if he had tur 
with a wave of his hand. Hew yme- 
again that welling 
‘Nice 
and 


om 
PIO, 


com- 
ed it out 
as 5 
what unnerved to see 
and brimming of her deep eyes. 

little thing,’ he said to himself, 
held up his hand to help her down. She 
slipped from the trustingly and 


absently, like a child, gave him her full 


seat 
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t od whi re he set her, like a 


took their basket up in the o1 
\rpeggio had his mother’s arm; 
enuinely forgetful of 
Linder a low blossoming tree they 
| hat they had bt sught And 

y>mMmore need to enumerate what 
t the blos 


an ahe ad, Y 


d brought than to cou 


the tree 
VI he | ad eaten, Mami climbs d 


eC like a squirrel, and Sat 1n the 
} 


hes; ran tar down through the 
f trees as 1f she would clasp them 
iried her face in a dozen friendly 
She was like no other. Arpeggio 
ed her, marveling. As he knew the 
voung lady,” she appeared in 
in silk waists, with neat, freshly 
| hair, and talked about actual 
openings Or she danced, went 
king, played croquet. Once all 
had been for him transcended by a 
ravishing creature, of elegance of man- 
who had descended from a car and 
itstretched to him a white glove. But 
this child, with her sou! shining through 
her face, tumbling and sporting and 
quivering and kindling—who had ever 
een anything like this? 
\rpeggio was profoundly stirred. He 
alked about among the trees, exam- 
ined the bark, picked off a web or two, 
chewed grass, and finally overtook 
Mamie, where she ran. 
‘You like the country, don’t you?” he 
by erved. 
“T just do. I could die in the coun- 


, 


h, don’t do that.’ 
| hope | don’t.” 
“My, but you must miss the coun- 
“Don’t 1, though? Ain’t this grand?” 
\rpeggio looked down in her pink- 
id-white face, against the pink-and- 

hite branches. 
‘How’d you like to live in the coun- 
try?” he heard himself say. 

She colored, swiftly, burningly, beau- 
tifully, and met his eyes full. And she 
was eloquently silent. 


‘I kind of would,” he said, weakly, 


W 


md 


| leaped in the air to catch at a bough, 


tantalizingly high. 


“Wonder where 





mother l ~ questh ned (rpe Polo, and 

trotted away through the trees to tind 

out Hy felt rather out of breath and 

incertain. ‘Ll must pay attention,” he 
} 


admonished himself. 


He wandered off to a lonely spot and 


set himself deliberately to dream of 


Edith Granget She was like a queen 

that wasit She was like a queen. How 
he would love to ser het in het home. 
Was he never to see her in her home? 
He imagined her coming down. thes« 
bright aisles ot bloom, in het perfect 
broadcloth, her MmMperrous little hat, het 
white, white glove Something, 
ioh, was the matter with this. He 
suspended his imaginings In those 
same bright aisles he saw some one 
framed, some one racing, hatless, laugh 
ing, waving a buxom arm at him as she 
ran over the fresh grass, shaking back 
her hair. It was not in this way that 
Edith Granger would visit an orchard in 
spring. But it was a very good way! 

His mother came wandering by and 
stood beside him. ‘‘Heard anything 
about the liberary lately?” she wanted 
to know, a bit wistfully. 

“No,” said \rpeggio **Mother, I 
wish ’t you’d get yourself a blue calico 
like Mamie’s. What? Aitn’t it calico? 
Well, anyhow, I’d kind of like to see it 
around the house.” 

Chey drove home in the long May twi- 
light, and as they reached the Grangers’ 
gate Mami leaned and put both her 
warm, firm hands on Arpeggio’s, over the 
lines. 

“You done the grandest thing ever,’ 
she said hands and lips and eves, and 


was out before he could alight. 

Arpeggio lifted his hat with the careful 
deliberation which this ceremony de 
manded, turned to nod his good-night, 
looked after Mamie, and swept with his 
olance that magic house. No one on the 
veranda, no one at a_ window. 
Edith Granger, Edith Granger, wher 
did she keep herself? He drove away 
and thought about those rooms wherein 
she moved. He thought about the 
kitchen. 

“She'll have to get supper now,” he 
thought. ‘‘l wonder what sort of a meal 


599 


she gets up! 
But what had this to do with Edith 
Granger? 
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Two days later a telephone message 
came to Mr. Dodd Purcell, senior mem- 
ber of the Banning commission. Might 
Mrs. Granger and a committee of women 
wait upon the commissioners? Yes, they 
meant If they were in session. 
The y were in session. | he rattled Mr. 
Purcell had granted an audience and 
had hung up the receiver before he 
knew what had happened to him. 

‘For the love of mud!” said Stack 
Mayhew, “why didn’t you say we was 
all full up? Or goin’ out in the country? 
Or none of us wasn’t here?” 

“Yes, why didn’t I? Why didn’t I?” 
repeated Mr. Purcell, moodily. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you your smart-Alec 
self? My brains ain’t oozin’ down my 
forehead on tap, same as some.”’ 

“Vou bet they ain't,” Stack. 
*They’re spongin’ out the inside o’ your 


now. 


answer it 


said 


head. ‘That’s what they’re for. Dum 
it! [| wish ’t I was dead.” 

“Same here,” said Dodd, energet- 
ically, enigmatically. 

They all produced pocket combs. 
They all wiped their shoes with their 


handkerchiefs. ‘They each carried out a 
cuspidor and hid it in the back entry. 
And the ladies were upon them. 

\rpeggio, facing the door as they en- 
tered, felt a kind of faintness. Mrs. 
Granget leading. In the _ back- 
ground was a dull assortment of Bards 
and Cordys. Blooming between these 
and her mother came Edith Granger. 

She was in some exquisitely colored 
cotton which Arpeggio would have 
called \ wide hat shaded her 
face, half hid her treasure of bright hair. 
She was white-gloved, and at once, be- 
hind her mother, she advanced to the 
commissioners and put out her hand. 
So did the other women. And each 
commissioner, rubbing his hand first on 
his coat, shook hands. 

Stack Mavhew was distinctly the beau 
of the occasion. He it was who remem- 
bered to bring forward chairs while 
Dodd stood idle, and Arpeggio stared 
adoringly at Edith Granger. 

Brisk, capable, poised, Mrs. Granger 
introduced the matter. As they were 


Was 


cali oO. 


aware, Banning was sadly, shamefully 
in need of a library. The point, since she 
was speaking to gentlemen of education, 
needed no exposition. They would as- 
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sume that the matter in hand might by 
treated directly, and this Mrs. Grang: 
would ask should be done by her daug} 
ter, whose project originally the libra: 
had been. 

Arpeggio turned full his gaze upon hi 
adorata. Oh, beautiful! 
moned him. He earnestly hoped that 
the moment would last forever. Sh 
laid on the table a parasol of lace, a ba, 
of golden meshes, a mere flake of cam 
bric, a flower that she carried. 

‘Gentlemen 


His soul sun 


[she was speaking}, 
what we have to propose we _ hops 
will meet with your favor. We cai 


assure you it has met with the favor of 
those whose co-operation we have s« 
Cure d. ° hits 

Here \rpeggio lost the thread. He 
lost it in the flood of the sense of anothe: 
world in which this lady moved. It was 
not alone the exquisite daintiness, th 
cut and fall of fabric (so different from 
those of Mrs. Shadd). It was not alone 
the bright assurance of her. Nor yet 
was it this alien and disconce rting speec h 
of her, so varied, in its lightest value of 
intonation, from that which Arpeggio 
knew. Again, it was not the soft hand 
with its single glittering jewel, exposed 
when she drew off a glove to bring forth 
a paper which she spread before them; 
nor was it even the little silver glass 
which she lifted to her eyes. What was 
it? All these it may have been. In any 
case, it seemed to Arpeggio that he 
looked at her up immeasurable galleries 
of space. She was other—in another 
world. He worshiped helplessly at the 
feet of that bright perfection. And as he 
worshiped, farther and farther did the 
lady seem to withdraw—or was it that 
he fell through the deep distance, and 
might—he saw it now—never dare to 
dream of mounting to her side? 

“Don’t you think so, Mr. Shadd?” at 
length he heard her say. 

He leaned forward, staring at her. 
“What was that?” he said, stupidly. 

Stack, the beau, glared at him. ‘‘Sure 
he thinks so,” said Stack, and both he 
and Arpeggio colored when the ladies 
laughed. A check lay on the table be- 
fore them. It was a check for a thousand 
dollars. This was the amount which the 
women had collected and themselves 
given, and it was to be expended by the 
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‘ners and a committee of thi 
‘ ssembl the 


\r d the 


hat there we 


Nuc le us of a 


] 


hope was, they made 


uld hy an appropria- 
that library. 


They rose, 


the city to hous« 


1 for no reply 


tl men, wit ht he I! thank Ss, a ZO d 
r and turned to the door. But 

Vii (srangel paused by Mi 

| ted ymfortably in his chair. 


1( a l vna \ wanted In 
libs } Yes? | was so 


engaged that day, when you 


sorry to 


n \ again?’ 

said Arpeggio, graciously. 
threshold befor it 
to his feet. 


1 to him to scramble 


the beau, was showing them out. 
the beau, came back from the 
d he was rubbing his hands. 


ensible lot of ladies,’ said he. 
No nonsense. Real 
And this 1s 


proposition. 


| 1d down sort. 
" 
~ each and every one, 
[ ( l puttin’ up a 
led the check 
Mi % I ell caressing his 


hve nngers. 


was nose 


“Do vou | ow,” 
‘ at 

sometimes I think some ladies 
hi men 


me things as good as some 


\rpeggio. He 


heir look consulted 
ack 1n his chair, and was star- 
at nothing at all At their ‘‘ How 
a gave no sign. 
ing’s different from what | 
pposed,”” he said, heavily. He went 
| gazed out the window. So she had 
been in the house that day when he had 
ited for her in the library! But had 
vaited for her? 


were to hold a mass meeting in 
the public 


vn hall to discuss 
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Stack and Dodd and Arpeggio 
Miss Edith 


library 
were to sit on the platform 
was to preside 

\s Mr. Arpeggio Shadd left his home 
on the evening of th and 


walked diswn the lon “r 


Granger 


meeting 


g, quiet street, gol 
en in the slanting, afte suppel light 
he was aware that the Taint sweetness of 


merging int the 


the spring : green 
depths of June. June always stirred 
him. June was no mere promise. It 
Was as if some thir go had come to pass. 
His house was on the edge of town, 
and where the road forked part to 
know what it was to be a street, and 


\ 
the rest to keep on forevel as a 


country highway—he divined a figuri 
idling 

Mamie!” he said. 

She did him the exquisite deference 
of a smile, a flush, a fluttering of the 
hands. 

“Where he demanded. 

Oh, she to the meet- 
ing. Miss Granger had been afraid that 
But first 
she, Mamie, had just had to run away 
and smell the country. 

“Tm glad 
Arpeggio. 

Mamie, looking culty, 
a laugh. She 
didn’t she? 


ing! 


you goin’ to?” 


was on het Way 


there might not be many out. 


you run this way, said 
covered it with 
had to run some 


\\ as he going to the meet- 


Way, 


Yes, he was rvoing. Or was he going? 
He looked up at the soft masses of the 
trees in the westering light, green giving 
back gold in the slant sun. He looked 
along the country highway and_ he 
sighed. Mamie was silent. He looked 
at her. A catbird from the 
thicket and mysteriously this seemed to 
decide him. 


*“Mamie,”” he 


that me eting.”” 


Sang out 


said, “let’s not go to 
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Cy =e F ao HE RE has been much 
ef pact > talk of late of poetry 
(T° ein and the technique of it. 
ets Nat Of course, in every age, 
(4 . 2) there has always been 

such talk by men who 
: 3 were not poets. The po- 
ets theeunacd ve Ss, in every age, hi ive gone 
on practising their “mystery,” knowing 
scarcely at all how it was done, and 


leaving it to the pedants to explain then 
They knew this much, at 
that, whatever effects they 
able to produce, while accountable 
up to a pornt, maybe, beyond 
that, moment when what we can 
only call “magic” not for 
the 1 explain. It has been 
known to certain select spirits for some 
time that the reason explains nothing, 
anything and never 
this somewhat 


masterpieces. 


all events, 


were 
certain 
at the 
ste ps in, were 


eason to 


never can explain 
But latterly 
tocratic opinion has become democrat- 
iC ally diffuse d, and it will soon be a com- 
monplace that man is not, as had been 
previously supposed, a reasonable being. 
(here is nothing that he 
takes instinctive delight in, from Chopin 
to a dog-fight, that can be “explained” 
by the analysis of reason; for all man’s 
honest pleasures are those which reason 


has. aris- 


a itsoevel 


repudiates as either ridiculous or gross. 
Happily, there is something absurd 1 
humanity which baffles, and will always 
baffle, the denatured professional mind. 
Now, while the pleasure we 
from poetry and all the arts is essentially 
nvysterious, yet we can, at all events, 
nake a show of explaining why we care for 


receive 


to a summer’s day? 
ely and more temperate: 


Shall I compare thee 


| hou art more lov 


Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a 
date. 


Or for: 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 


\ stately pleasure-dome decree, 
\lph, the sacred river, 


Wher: ran 
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ihrough caverns measureless to man 


Down to a sunless sea. 


or, once more, for: 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to prais¢ 
And very few to love. 


We know, that great poet 
have written familiar immortali 
ties, and that to praise them Is necessar\ 
to persons claiming the posse ssion of in 
telligence. On the other hand, it is muc! 
justify our taste for 
lines as these, which are certainly no les 
immortal, and have attained a still wider 
popular currency: 

The 


She 


anyhow, 
these 


less easy to such 


Queen of Hearts, 
made tarts, 
All on a summer’s day; 
he Knave of Hearts, 
A stole those tarts, 
And with them ran 


some 


away 


Now, unless one is a 
person, one must, | 
these lines give one a high degree of 
satisfaction. We love to say them over; 
we have probably known them all our 
lives, and are more than likely to carry 
them from the cradle, where we first 
heard them, to the grave, where it may be 
that we shall still remember them. They 
have that lasting quality which belongs 
to great poetry, they haunt one, they 
satisfy certain needs; yet, of course, the 
wildest paradoxer could hardly claim 
that they are great poetry. Sublimity, 
beauty, magic, pathos, are among the 
terms which we employ to explain our 
pleasure in great poetry, but these terms 
are obviously inapplicable to “The 
Queen of Hearts,’ which, in fact, pos- 
sesses perhaps but one quality, besides 
its attractive jingle, that of being sheer 
nonsense. But, in allowing it that, how 
much, indeed, do we allow it? For 
perhaps man’s delight in beauty is less 
strange than his mysterious love of non- 
nonsense in all its forms, but 


very superior 
think, admit that 


sense 
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particularly, perhaps, in his love of 
nsensical verses. Lhe greatest poets 
have indulged in the making of them 


ch an “occult, withdrawn” poet as 
Rossetti, for example, was addicted to 
nericks”’ though they have seldom 


nroached in success the achievements 
such unknown masters as those who, 


y of authorship great as that 


1 myst 

he Homeric poems, gave us ‘* Mother 
Goose.” and our other nursery rhymes. 
The charm of nonsensical rigma- 
rhymings, marvel- 


words ot 


pre posterous 
y meaningless 


and sounds, is one of the first to 


strange 


te us in our earliest infancy. 
hould the timiest mite of a 
being break out into convulsions of 


iughter, pathetically revealing its 


new- 


othless gums, because its “ Nu- 
hants over its cradle 
” , 
f , 
| 
Ty 
} 
{ Par Par 
S 4 
/ 
4 4 
1 
Au tr 
fu ga 
A ) 
once more—for here, as elsewhere, 


the French are irresistible masters: 


rger 
I t ) 
/ rege 
(/u1 i? 7; 4 
R 
n. TO? 
Ou rda mou 


American babies, no less than French, 
have been brought up on and 
such darling French nonsense. They 
I ( ken their little sides 

as if they understood what they 
re laughing at—which is precisely 

even as they have grown up and 


these 


Ove! the m, 


d them still, they have never under- 


stood. The human love of nonsense is a 
divine mystery. We have often heard 
pessimists declare that we come into the 
world weeping. It is truer, I think, to 


For 


it we come into it laughing. 


in a baby seems to be its first 
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conscious apprehension of something 
outside its small needs and pains. It 
may cry merely because a pin ts sticking 
into it, but it laughs because already it 
sees something that makes it laugh, it 
knows not why, something that catches 
its eye or ear 


and seems urresistibly 
funny to It. 


There is nothing more 
mysterious than a baby’s sense of hu- 
mor. It frequently loses it as it grows 
up, together with the other trailing 
clouds of glory, but most babies are born 
with it. nursery rhymes 
were invented, and to satisfy the same 
instinct In grown people “The Hunting 
of the Snark,” that incomparable classic, 
and Calverly and Gil- 


bert and Lear stood on thei heads, SO 


lo satisfy it 


came into being, 


to speak, and performed such verbal 
antics before high heaven as must have 
made the very angels laugh. When the 
Owl and the Pussy-Cat, having “‘ dined 
on mince and slices of quince,” “hand 
in hand, on the edge of the sand,” 
‘dance by the light of the moon,” there 
is something which, as Stevenson was 
delights the great heart 
But, of course, with these 


artists of 


fond of saying, 
of man. 
modern there 1S 
usually a deliberate attempt at the gro 
tesque and the absurd. We know why 
laughing, but with the old- 
fashioned rhymes of which I am chiefly 
thinking, we laugh—or, for that matter, 
cry, perhaps—without having any rea- 
The old immemorial 
catches are just picturesquely meaning- 
and jingle quaintly, and that is 
enough. One would like to ask that de- 
natured professional mind the reason of 
the immortality of thes¢ 


nonsense 


we are 
son to five. 


le SS, 


line 8: 


kettle. on, 
kettle on, 


Polly put the 
Polly put the 


And we'll all have tea; 
and these: 
Cross-Patch, draw the latch, 
it by the fire and spin, 
fake a cup and drink it up, 
And let your neighbors in; 


and again these : 


Curly Locks, Curly Locks 


, wilt thou be mine? 


Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed 
the swine; 

But sit on a cushion and sew a white se am, 

And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and 


cream. 
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One reason, doubtless, most ot us can 
give—and | can think of none so good 


is that our mothers said them to us as 
they danced us up and down upon their 
knees. To this it may be reasonably 


objected that mothers are unreasonable 


beings; but is not that their charm, as 
it is the charm of these indescribable 
snatches? Not only our mothers, but 


their great-grandmothers’ grandmothers 
dandled our distinguished swaddled an- 
cestors to the same rigmaroles. 
if not 1 
associated with the 
and the 


crooning 


very 
| he re must be some sense, eason, 
antiq- 
maternal breast 
over the mys- 


in anything 
ot cradles 
and soft, 


uty 
yvorce 


tery of the dawning foolishness soon to 
be man. 

Addison, with that humanity and 
common sense which keeps the Spec- 


alive and near to us across two 
speaking of popular poetry, 


has this very satisfactory passage: 


lator so 


centuries, 


When I traveled I took a particular de- 
light in hearing the songs and fables that are 
come down from father to son, and are most 
in vogue among the common people of the 
countries through which I passed: for it 1s 
impossible that anything should be univer- 
sally tasted and approved of by a multitude, 
though they are only the rabble of the 
nation, which hath not in it some peculiar 
aptness to please and gratify the 
man. An ordinary song or ballad that 
is the delight of the common people cannot 
fail to please all such readers as are not 
unqualified for the entertainment by their 
affectation or ignorance. 


es 


Not unqualified for the entertain- 
ment by their affectation” is a phrase 
which dese rves especial emphasis as go- 
ing near the mark of so much literary 
depreciation. Aside from the cult of the 
“old ballad” or few 
youthful literary persons turn up their 
noses at, one admits, the frequently 
crude and uncouth verse which gives the 
average non-literary man a_ pleasure 
which rather merits analysis than deri- 
sion; and the fact of a poet being popu- 
lar is sufficient to condemn him. So you 
seldom hear Longfellow spoken of by 
critics of poetry, though he was really an 
excellent poet; and the fact that Tenny- 
son could be popular as well as write 
“The Lotus Ez and *‘ Lucretius” is 
a mill-stone round the neck of his fame. 


folk-song,”’ no 


> 
iters 


mind of 
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Actuz illy, nowever, while it 1s well t 
man should love good poetry, it 1s mt 
more interesting that he should love | 
poetry does with an inexhaustil 
appetite. That he should love 
any form, or of any quality, is the re 
Why should your hou 


young man” break through t 


as he 
Verse 


curious thing. 
maid’s * 


trammels of prose when he writes } 
love-letters, and blossom into. sent 
mental rhyme, as any one who | 


caught: glimpses into the love literatur 
of the proletariat knows is rather usu 
than exceptional. And the number 
*“hard-headed” i men 
out jingles from the newspapers ever 
day and hide them in their pocket-bool 
is an eloquent witness to the ineradicab| 
rhyming in the really human 


business who cut 


love of 
being. 
But to return to “ Polly, put the kettle 
and the other rhymes quoted with 
it, may one not apply to these “‘ sampler” 


9 
on, 


rhymes—for they belong to the sampler 
period—the opinion of the great “Mr. 


Spectator,” extending to them also the 
benefit of the theorem that ‘it is impos- 
sible that anything should be universally 
tasted and approved of by a multitude 
which hath not in it some peculiar 
aptness to please and gratify the mind 
of man. “i 
“What is the “peculiar aptness to 
please and gratify the mind of man” 
that has so long mysteriously resided in 


“Polly, put the kettle on,” “Cross- 
Patch, draw the latch,” and ‘Curly 
Locks, Curly Locks, wilt thou be mine’’? 


%°3 
that,” as the 
‘s 
or confess thy- 


“Aye, marry, tell me 
First Grave-digger said, 
self.” 

At first sight, one has to admit that 
the proposition is something of a poser. 
One may feel the fascination of these 
old things, and be prepared to hold to 
them, from the standpoint of instinct; 
to believe in them, so to say, by faith; 
but, as with so many other precious 
things for which we have no other cre- 
dentials than faith, so, at the first chal- 
lenge, it is not easy to give reasons for 
our opinion that, after all, the attach- 
ment to them of so many generations is 
not so absurd as it may seem. 

The reason I adduced above, that we 
have all heard them at our mothers’ 


knee, while a good reason so far as it 
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and for us, and for an uncertain 
ber of preceding generations, can 
be allowed as secondary, associa- 
for there was once a time when 
e rhymes new, and were 
nted to babes for the first time. The 
t baby must have taken to them so 
he handed down his liking to all 
and there 
them, 


were 


generations of babies; 
been something in 
ding to Addison, for him to take 
fancy for. ‘Then, as he grew up, 
ntlv he still liked them, doubtless 
value with his 


t have 


th that associative 


ind handed on his liking to 
enerations of grown-up babies. 
it has gone on. Yet this could 
have happened had there not 


ymething in the rhymes that had 
iliar aptness to please and gratify 


ind of man.” 

erses, of course, have other asso- 

values than the maternal or the 
They have, as | 
irm of “samplers,” a charm which 
f the mysteries, and which, 
nture to think, 1s not entirely asso- 
n. They have the charm of quaint, 
World costumes, dances, furniture, 


said, 


\ ues. 


notnel 


nents, manners, and so forth 
which again have a provable 
‘ ntial value over their association 
adis. Vhe charm of past 
t is so great for some of us that it 
‘ obscures the judgment; so much 
leed, that the horse-hair sofas we 
ol lespised, and even the pre-Morris 


pers, are on the way to seem 
il to us—which, I am afraid, is 


er way of saying that age is also 


} 


on the way. 

Polly, put the kettle on,” for exam- 
ple, belongs to the great Tea Period 
the days when people read Cowper, and 


t is referred to as “‘Old Hyson.” 
lt the bacchanal of “‘the cup that 
cheers, but not inebriates.” It is the 


Back and side go bare, go bare”’ of the 


reckless tea-drinker, when “‘the Great 
Lexicographer” drank his numberless 
cups at a sitting, as other men drank 
their three bottles. It is the dithyrambic 


of the old maid and her select circle of 
" prunes-and-prisms” gallants. It is the 
song of the Queen Anne and 
Just as certain 


own period 


“naughty” 
Victorian domesticities. 


sterilized natures in out 
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mincingly make believe to be “ naughty” 
over the unbridled excesses of Grape 
Juice, so people who read Cowper drank 
tea in the same wild spirit. Note the 
orgiastic ictus on the word “‘ all’’—*‘ we'll 
all have tea!’ All restraints shall be 
thrown to the winds. All that binds us 
to society the obligations, the decen- 
cies, the respectabilities—shall go. We 
have worn the chains too long. For once 
we will be free. For once we will have 
our fling. ‘‘Polly’’—note the sudden 
accent in the creative imperative of on 
who has come to 
aller decision, henceforth his past, and 
his burned boats behind him—* Polly” 

an end to this endless striving to con 


a de sperate, 


trol one’s impulses, an end to the sham 
of pretending to be better than we are 
“On with the dance, Let joy be un- 
conhned ’—* Polly, put the kettle on” 
“and’’—turning to the rest of the com- 
pany, as though to say that now they 
can all be their unregenerate selves 
“we'll have tea.” 

\s the rage of the sheep is said to be 


terrible, so the * dissipations ”’ of the 
innocent, or the neutral-tinted, have 
something pathetic about them. One 
wonders why they should want, or trou- 
ble, to appeal what they are not; 
wondered, on my one frightened 
excursion into a vegetarian restaurant, 
why the dishes were not called by their 
vegetable instead of by some 
name suggesting that ‘‘animal food” 
against which the whole institution was 
a protest. Why call palpable cabbage 
roast duck, which it doesn’t in the least 
resemble, when good cabbage is good 
enough? So with tea—why those 
of pretending that it was something 
“worse” than it something the 
drinking of which together was like the 
sharing of a guilty secret? . 

Sometimes, indeed, in circles—still, | 
must add, highly and even pompously 
respectable where the blood of the 
company ran a little redder, that “some- 
thing worse”’ was often present, either 
openly on the tray, or hidden discreetly 
behind the silver “equipage.” There 
were no spoken words, but only a ge ntle 
furtive smile and movement of the lips, 
and when your tea was handed to you, 
you discovered it to be what sailors call 
a “royal.” The custom of drinking rum 


just 


as | 


names 


alrs 


Was, 
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in your tea still prevails in Russia; it did 
at least till before the revolution, and | 
am not too old to have forgotten its 
stately observance on Madison Avenue. 
But ‘ Polly, put the kettle on” has 
something in it better than these, per- 
haps, minor suggestions. It has in it 
the song of the tea-kettle on the hob, 
which has only one match f for coziness 


in the world of indoor quiet comfortable 
things, the purring of a cat on the 
he arth. lhe ** cozine ss”’ 
gests what used to be an indisp. nsab le 
adjunct of the tea-tray—that “cozy,” 
a quilted, padded device, 
flowe red Satin, which Was placed like a 
soft extinguisher over the teapot to keep 
practice, as | 


very word sug- 


it warm—an_ heretical 
re mem be fr according to the greatest ex- 
being really bad for the tea, 
dling ‘tannin’ and other deleterious 
properties of the great Chinese herb. In 
my time old ladic S used to make presents 
to each other of elaborately embroidered 
tea-cozies, but now, | am afraid, tea- 
only to be found in antique 
carefully protected against 
moth and thief in the glass cases of those 
museums which, receiving in return so 
little gratitude from us, keep safe for 


perts, cod- 


cozies are 
shops, or 


age’s memories things dear in youth, but 
dearer with the years. 
Hine ille lacrime! Seriously, there 


are iow things fuller of the sense of tears 
in mortal things to some memori¢ Ss than 
an old tea-COzy. It concentrates a world 
of quiet recollections, full of a peace and 
a security, a of home that seems 
at the moment to have passed from the 
earth—if, indeed, the earth desires it any 
more. 
the day when you were allowed to come 
into the drawing-room, and, 
hassock at your mother’s feet, lean your 


sense 


se ated ona 


head in the mighty protecting covert of 


her rustling silk skirts, while overhead, 
Polly having brought the kettle in, she 
dispensed tea, cream—‘lemon” 
later—and “how many lumps?” to gen- 
tlemen with gray mustaches and very 
courtly manners, and pretty, gossipy 
ladies who, you may be sure, were far 
from being as old as you then thought 
them. On the whole, I think that, 
within its degree, no more completely 


was 


satisfactory hour has been invented for 
so quietly exhilarating, 


human beings, 


usually of 


It suggests that tranquil hour of 
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so innocent without being 
absolute ly agree able with Horac e’s ‘ ( 
den mean,” than the kind, old-fashio; 
hour whe n Polly put the kettle on 
we all h; id tea. 

I cannot, of course, be all sure t] 
Polly put the kettle on” means 
thing like this to others than myself, | 
| believe that it will mean somethin; 
the kind to no few; and it must alw 
be remembered that in the case even 
greater poems opinion is by no m« 
unanimous. 

For “Curly Locks” I am prepared 
make out a different, and, as 
maybe, a stronger plea. We are oft 
told, and I think ee can be litt 
doubt of it, that the weakness of mod 
poetry compared with that of the 
cients, the poetry of Greece and Ron 
let uS Say, 1S that modern poetry 1s 
little objective, so occupied with abstr 
tions and reflections rather than w 
things concrete and shaped and color 
The greatness of Homer is in his coi 
creteness. He works, so to speak, like 
dramatic sculptor in words. He realized 
that men loved shields with clearly en 
bossed carvings, swords splendidly tru 
and bright, and houses of gold and mat 
ble. He has but to name a 
lovely object to set it before us, and 1 
does the work of his poem with little or 
no help from descriptive adjectives. For 
Homer, as for Keats, a thing of beauty 
was a poem in itself. Keats, by the way, 
was perhaps the only concrete poet of 
our time. Yet there is a poem of Chris 
tina Rossetti which I propose to quote in 
illustration of what I consider the excel 
lence of “Curly Locks.” “A Birthday” 
is, of course, very well known, though | 
quote it partly that it should be better 
known, and partly that the reader 
should have it before him: 


My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest 1s in a watered shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
Th: it padc lles 1 2 hz ileyon sea; 
My heart is Gelder than all these, 
Because my love is come to me. 


stupid, 


por t 


strong oO! 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 

Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 
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ting Id and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys; 
; e the birthday of my life 
ls come, my love 1s come to me. 
Now the force of this poem is only 


ondarily in its emotional quality. The 
ily remarkable thing to note about it 
that every line, except the last two lines 
f each stanza, making the emotional 
ipplication, contains a beautiful natural 


carved and gilded, as it Were, 1n 


y| ect, 

words. Out of Keats’s ‘Eve of Saint 
\enes,”’ there is no such example in Eng- 
lish of words used in decorative bas- 


elief with at once such richness of color, 
such concrete and with such 
an evocation of feeling from the whole 
collocation of lovely things 

You will say, naturally, that it is a far 


contour, 


from these lofty illustrations to 
Curly Locks.” but—is it? Of course, 
“Curly Locks” is not a great poem like 
\ Birthday” or “The Eve of St. 
\ones’’; but I would claim for it, in a 
humble degree, an excellence in kind, 
ind maintain that it, and many othe 


examples of popular verse, survive on 
ount of their employment of objects 
themselves beautiful, dramatic, or in 


humanly 


ne way attractive. 
It is surely unnecessary to labor the 
point of all that is done in the evocation 


girl's beauty in the 


“Curly Locks.” “Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
et down your hair,” the hair of Meli- 
nde, that glory of a woman’s hair to 


two words 


vhich even St. Paul Was not blind, all 
manner of “‘love-locks”’ and “ perilous 
hair,” from all time to all eternity, 1s 
hinted at in those two words. Also they 
draw the comely rest of “Curly Locks” 
n an instant alluring picture. We have 
all dreamed of *‘Curly Locks.’ That is 


much to do in two words, but it is done 
mstantly in popular poetry. 

Chen, in the next line, how swiftly the 
drama between the lot of ‘Curly Locks” 
and the lot offered her by her lover is 
indicated. If there are two things hu- 
man beings hate doing, they are washing 


dishes and feeding swine. Certainly one 
cannot imagine a harder lot for a beau- 
tiful girl—‘‘with such hair, too.” But 
mark the swift contrast of opportunity 
offered by her lover. She shall sit on 
a cushion, and sew a fine seam’’—the 
eternal dream of silken idleness—she 
shall be a fine lady seated at her window, 
languidly drawing her needle through 
het embroidered linen, as the swine- 
feeding and dish-washing world goes by; 
and she shall do what only 
her masters and mistresses ever dreamed 
of doing, she shall ‘feed upon 
berries, sugar, and cream.” The 
bolic use of the words 


heretofore 


straw- 
svm- 
“strawberries and 
1S well enough 

adve rtising restaurateurs. 


cream” unde rstood by 

Kew colloc a- 
tions of words express so much of aver- 
age human felicity. Without having 
herded swine or washed dishes, it ought 
to be any natural person to 
understand the power of the climax in 
these four simple, popular, despised, and 
immortal lines. And “strawberries and 
recall me to the tarts which the 
Queen of Hearts made all on a summer 
day. \nything picturesque to eat 1s 
always useful in popular poetry, and 
even Keats, “him even,” made 
derful use, as we know, 1n_ his 
artistic sphere, of that 
and-cream”’ motive, when, in “The Eve 
of St. Agnes,” Porphyro brought to the 
sleeping Madeline: 


easy to 


cream” 


won- 
high 
* strawberries- 


o + « @ Reap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
Krom Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


This is only Keats’s way of saying, 
“And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and 
cream,” and there 
would preter the offer of the lover of 
“Curly Locks”’—plain “strawberries, 
sugar, and cream.” 


are some of us who 
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Briskly Dorothy packed the toys into 
the suit-case with much daintily efhcient 
manipulation of tissue-paper. Then she 
put on a small, closely fitting—but be- 
coming—hat, turned an extravagantly 
high fur collar up about her ears, caught 
up her muff in one hand and the suit- 
case in the other, and went down to the 
street level and out into the bright cold 
air. 

Snowflakes had been tapping busily 
against her panes for the last hour, but 
she had been too busy to think about it. 
Although it was barely five o’clock, the 
thickly falling snow had stippled the 
familiar narrow detle into a_ blurred 
mystery where every window twinkled 
of illimitable human life within. 

For all of Dorothy’s Christmas-Carol- 
Arabian - Midwinter - Night’s - Dream 
mood she was a modernized 
an enormously beautihed—Scrooge, for 
her Christmas-Eve pilgrimage was di- 
rected, not by a Christmas Angel o1 
Vision of Past or Future Christmases, 
but by a list in her smart hand-bag se- 
cured from a badgered charity-worker, 
and by prosaic connections 
Subway and s as and cross-town trans- 
herefore 1t was dusk before 
she reached the first address on her list, 
the home of a Mrs. McGregor, solemnly 
guaranteed by the fatigued charity 
worker to be authentically needy, with 
three children of proper Christmas- 
, one of them a girl who was 
ideally fitted to be the mother of Penel- 


Ope 


as We lI as 


betw een 


portation. 


present age 


he tenement entrance hall was fairly 
clean, but its bareness was depressing; 
and the and unwholesome odors 
of cooking, never-ending and never aired, 
that loaded the air were the very breath 
of wretchedness. 

When the door of the flat opened 
Dorothy had a moment of surprise. The 
woman who stood there was a comfort- 
able-looking person. She had a flushed 
look of excitement on her face, and she 
waited absent-mindedly and a little 1m- 
patiently for Dorothy to announce het 
errand. 


stale 


Her obvious satisfaction with 


circumstances was a bit disconcerting to 
that was not what Dorothy 
had been led to expect at Christmas-time 
from a poor widow with three children 
to support on the wages of a charwoman. 


he I calle ry 


“Mrs. McGregor is utterly discou 
aged,” the charity-worker’s note h 
said. Some tactful instinct made Do; 


thy hesitate to disclose her errand. | 
her indecision she brought out tl 
list. 

‘Won't you come inside where t¢} 
light is better?’ urged the woman, smi ig 
ing cheerily. ‘That is, if you don’t 
mind things being a bit upset. “The chil 
dren are excited over Christmas.” 

Wondering, Dorothy followed her in 
At first she saw nothing but the tiny 
candles on a little Christmas tree; and 
it was the aromatic deliciousness of pin 
she breathed that seemed to awaker 
very much the same kind of pleasant 
madness as anything she could dream of 
het own childhood. 

About the foot of the tree two boys 
were prancing and darting and twisting 
In what would have been a fe arful spasm 
in an adult, but was undoubtedly expres- 
sive of joy in the youngsters. ‘The floor 
was a perilous network of miniature rail- 
way tracks, relay-stations, round-house, 
switches; wheels that turned, mills that 
poured wheat into buckets; footballs, 
baseball bats, nothing so deliri 
ous had Dorothy seen since he I ele ve nth- 
hour dive into the last department- 
store, and the youngsters there 
pale, anemic understudies to these sons 
of piteous poverty. 


sleds 


were 


The one calm spot in the room, and 
the one comfortable chair, were occupied 
by two figures that made Dorothy rub 
het eyes with a sense of having ste pped 
into some impossible sentimental Dick- 
ensy story. For a red-faced man, bluff 
but unmistakably prosperous, held a lit- 
tle girl upon his knee. His weather- 
beaten face was all aglow with complacent 
satisfaction—and with something more 
tender when his eves rested on the child. 
And well he might so look at her, for the 
little girl was so incredible a realization 
of all that and romancers have 
dreamed about childhood that Dorothy 
almost doubted if she could be real. She 
was not the red-cheeked, sturdy child 
that child-culture specialists write about. 
It was a dainty little maiden with a 
cloud of pale, spun-gold hair that made 
the kind of little frock it flowed over a 
negligible factor in the picture; her blue 
eves were wells of childish mystery; a 


p ets 
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t, delicious, wild-rose pink was in 
r cheeks; and her arms so frmly 
isped an enormous overdressed doll 
it no one preset nt, surely, would have 
tured to unlock them. And _ that 
hole sweet little presence shone, even 
hile the flush of excitement lingered, 

. th deep, placid, unutterable joy. 
How to explain the scene? Dorothy 
her eves from the child long enough 
onfront the smiling woman. Puzzled 
is she was, she vet knew enough to 
¢ alize that she couldn’t offer her gifts 
She held her list up to get a better 
rht. They must not guess her errand. 
merciful guile that rises automat- 
in all loving souls showed her the 


“Oh—there must be some mistake. 
You are not Mrs. O’Hara?” She substi- 
tuted the next name on her list. She was 

nking: ““ What does this mean? This 
srodigal, sumptuous Christmas! And 
vho is that red-faced man? hey said 
he was a widow. Has—?” 

‘No, ’m Mrs. McGregor. And this 

my brother. He has come back, and 
| hadn’t heard from him for years and 

ought him dead long ago.” Mrs. 
MeGregor simply couldn’t restrain the 

inting of her good fortune. It was 

rsting trom her And then, people 
lways told Dorothy things. ‘‘And he 
has made his fortune mining in Alaska 
nd he’s going to take care of us—”’ 
She w as weeping. 

Dorothy blinked. Of all the stale, 
mpossible Christmas romances—a _ re- 
turned rich brother at Christmas-time 
nd his fortune made in mining, in 
\laska—a plot about twenty years su- 
erannuated. She turned her skeptical 

ves upon the woman. 

But the blessed ease and comfort, the 
se from hourly anxiety, that had 

ped out every line but those expressing 
appiness from Mrs. McGregor’s face 
vere real. Dorothy couldn’t challenge 
hem. This thing had happened. Noth- 
ng remained but to be glad with them. 

\nd that no face was more admirably 

lapted todothan Dorothy’s. And what 

tace couldn’t express her voice could 

th the tremor that broke its gladness 
to something more warmly human. 
Mrs. McGregor, with the rather self- 
satished uncle who returned to play his 





Christmas-romance role of making every- 
thing comfortable with the sister whom 
he had forgotten in the scramble of gold 
getting, found that his contentment was 
touched with something rarer in. the 
glow of her sympathy. Even the little 
princess on the red-faced uncle’s knee 
felt something sweet pierce through to 
that rapt place where she sat secure in the 
possession of her realized dream, and she 
descended from her throne, the huge , be- 
frilled doll still pressed to her, to offer a 
confiding little hand to the unexpected 
guest. [he boys—who expects anything 
but noise of boys at Christmas-time, 
anyway!—only paused long enough to 
shout some unintelligible boast about 
the speed of the train they were oper- 
ating. 

Yet when Dorothy found herself out- 
side, the door shut on all that happiness, 
the unopene d suit-case 1n he I hand, the re 
was one moment when she wasn’t happy. 
She had an absurd sense of rebuff, of not 
being wanted. 

‘l would have loved to have had it 
Penelope that the little darling looked 
that way about. Penelope is really 
much prettier even if she isn’t so over- 
whelmingly expensive.”’ Almost as soon 
as she thought this she was able to 
laugh at herself for feeling so much like 
a jealous mother. ‘‘ Now which will be 
the next place?” 

While she had been in the house it 
had grown quite dark. Dorothy’s smart- 
ly shod little feet crunched gaily against 
the crisp snow oO! plowed through some 
feathery softness that had escaped tram- 
pling; the snow pricked at her cheeks 
until they blazed and clung to her brown 
lashes until she had to wink fast co gee. 

After a detour to a little up-town 
restaurant for something to eat, she 
found herse lf neal the third addre Ss on 
her list. “‘Wrench” was the name. She 
read again the brief note. Mrs. Wrench, 
it seemed, was afflicted with a drunken 
husband. ‘There were children; there 
had been illness. ‘“‘Be careful,’ the 
charity-worker had added. ‘Proud. 
Good stock.” 

This tenement was a shade worse than 
the other. When the door was opened, 
to Dorothy’s surprise, it was a man and 
not a woman who stood there. He had 
a thin, nervous, ascetic face, and when 


Pa Baray 


Sle mee 
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he asked for Mrs. Wrench he conducted 
her inside with perfect courtesy 

[here were no children in the room 
that opened yut of the tiny entry, al- 


though there were traces of their recent 
presence. It Was a crowded little place, 
a Dorothy had expected it to be, evi 
de I tly the general living-room, kitchen, 
lining-room, with the inevitable cot to 
how that it was a bedroom, too, al 
though there was a nond ript dark 

iw over it. But the fact that the 
bed was so disguised and that an old 
g duty as a ideboard, had 


been turned sO as to screen the coal oil 


1 
HDureau, doin 


t Yi i d tl kK reve ile | 1 ce ire to 
maintain some ot the torms otf decent 
living that reminded Doroth igain of 
the charity-worker’s laconic statement, 

(ood ton k cs 
\ gure straightened at he 


hammer: int gy 
' " " 
tocking dangled And then Doroth 
: , 
i ti t yn) ide of the roor i 
ch .) Ode mantelshelf i ¢ i 
tovepipe | le that showed that once a 
I 
tove had been there. Krom tl shelf 
, 
three hb] ck stocking : 23 rted 1Z¢ 
hune | he yvoma | id beet rupted 
, 
the act of tacking up the t tl 
lhe Va tl I } t tC} istma 
" “ee , , 
the room but that and the little brancl 
+ } on top t thy helf RB t mag 
S the power oft sociat t t | 
ti i past Chr tma t ned 
T T tl n n K bt listort 1 
‘ rt th t ' loo , | y ] 
| kK t } re no | y 
i] } ré reg sctretct 
| othe { tt Krom f rhe 
, 
t t 9 niled th va te. 
, «ected. With a olad 
“a 1 
D 1) t s hand went tot k 
ot ne T-Case¢ 
| t natherti } 1D t t t! 
| tne | i¢ 
D tle mat ‘ 5 t + } ! 
H 1 th hild ( 
, ' 
} set Pens é she t rht x 
| y 
, ' 1 
tant And think of het | 
Cr. rt? tr é ' 
\h ¢ on |} ] { 
, ae 
the n e re ded | f his 
ivmue Se S¢ } t " t ry t t 
to the pict 1} “ac ] t 


torward a broken chair tor the guest 
a sort of automatic courte 

his is my husband,” she said, 
her voice throbbed as 1f with pride 
jov that cannot vet trust itself He 


he has just recovered from an illn 


He ha been back it work just al 

days.” @ 
Lhet ll at once the mat hace ( 

red, and Doroth inderstood hat 

cen meant what rene | tirring 

happine n the heart of tl 1 dit 

Mrs. Wrench, what piteous hope of ; 

generation of that 1 ken husl 

of whom the charit rker had made 

ore Phe hope might last for a d 

tol i iit tin (sod rl titn he be I 

a me! 

\ | ith tt irst rY t t 
POU) ! I } I tl I 
tol t t} hat the 
fron | ges pel | the I 
thoug! t nake Christ I t! 
hild r gn to them, a pled 
t nose p r little t tl hyit 
Ca | It ild | t t 
them +} t , } rht | 

| Tt T Tr tT tT ' 
nocke! t | let the k e | | 
[ ght them charit | even let 
rt? y tT r rr | t 
g Pe sut 

t \ tn that 
in k t tt t it 
| ; A { ; 
| t [t h lift ( 
} t } t t 1). t 
( t 1 tT T * 
rt ' t 
me t t ¢ t 
, ; + 
iT r ; ‘ 
te k 
Sh. a Eeaee ‘ —_ 
re } 
¢ \ ie 
? 7 rr 
pow g 
[} ent t . cht | p 
+ . ' eee 
old é f 
\ + | Tt 
; le f 








[RI 


Lor eithet side of 


persons ranged 

Xt rd ary, bumpy, uneven struct 
the length of the room. It 

ntly tormed by assembling 
Various SIZeSs, barrels, boxes, 

t them by the simple exped)- 
spreading sheet table covers, COV 
anything white over them. 

e women were bouncing 1n and out 
room Carrying pl ites and plarte rs, 
were scattered oOvel the place, 
feet, mn corners, spinning tops, 
dolls, pitching ball, all screaming 
top of their lungs and all smeared 
ad to feet with candy in which 
ilternated with rich streaks of choco- 
\ trifle overpowered, but inured by 
me to extraordinary incidents, 


thy halted. 


Mrs O’ Hara?” she asked, weakly. 
i he largest of the red-faced women 
ndered the bowl of rich brown 


y she was carrying and placed her- 
t before the 1 | 





AMED FROM THI ANK, DISTORTED OCKIN 


“Ts it Nora O’Hara ve’re askin’ for? 
It’s that Same | am and phwat can | do 
for yez?” Her 


as the fragrance of roasted turkey that 


jovial voice Was as rich 
pe rvaded the place. 

\gain instinct warned Dorothy to he 
Phe worker had as- 
sured her that this was a most pitiabl 
children all 
living in two basement rooms, none of 
the children old enough to work, all of 
them underfed, almost starving, without 
fuel for a week at a time, 
dithculty on the woman’s earnings as a 


cautious. charity 


case—a widow with hve 


subsisting with 


laundress. 

“Won't ve in and sit at 
th’ table? It’s afther entertaining a few 
frinds | am at dinner, and nobody shall 


come down 


go away hungry from my table to-night 
*Tis welcome YC af-f-fC as flowers in 
May avin if I niver laid my two eyes on 
vez before. It’s two turkeys they’ ve 


sint me in th’ day instid of the wan that 
the Charity sinds, and all the 
trimmin’s—’ 


usually 





Maw hy 
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This was a little disconcerting, and 
asked, primly: 

‘But couldn't 
key by for future us¢e 
| had two turkeys | 


must live on 


you have put one tur- 
? |’m—I’m sure if 
should feel that | 
whole Wee ae 
said it she hated 
herself for a prig and a cad. But Mrs. 
©’Hara was. able to defend 
gainst the most case-hardened moralist. 
a bit 
me frinds,’’ the lady said, 
And it’s worth a dale to 
that’s hospitaybel to be 
dischar-r-rge_y't 


them for a 
lhe instant she had 
herself 
al 

‘It’s not me nature to begrudge: 
of food t 
loftily 
wan 


anny 
able to 
obligayshuns 
We're put on this earth to eny’y 


SOC ial 


] 
OUTSIIVeS 


we ar-r-re, avin if sometimes it’s not 
able to do it we ar-r-re Avin if a tur 
key’s sint by the Charity it’s mighty 


Whin we 
yen} \ if and have 
lhere 


turkey 1s th’ 
othe rs do th’ 


have 
toime te 


Sale *s times enough we must ge 


without 

* Don’t the children like turkey, too?” 
Dovotl asked, hastily, 
show how thoroughly she 


trving not to 


l 


agreed with 


these unerthodox sentiments. 
‘Whin they can have cand Not 
much th’ Charity didn’t f’rgit th 


Vy < a cand 
the nt And tl n that laves that 
I nore f’r thim that doesn’t howld 
5 h | th’ candy by rayson a 
tii teett What ar-r-re we giv sood 
things for if it’ t to make peopl 
happ And av the candy makes the 
cl Ider ick, there S ilwa S medicine tft 
be had at tl dispensat She pulled 
f tl hildren to her a pushed 
the tf ngled | ill t t her eves | t 
hap] ir-r-re t blissid (¢ tmas 
Da nay urnee l here S t va 

I { sid t] vy the rT d 
nother ts as mucl 
t- lf-past t 
t k from_ one f the down-tow1 
rene eal as Dorotl I 1 her 
f outside. To the hospitable Mrs 
O’Hara it had not occurred te wonder 
t shou nave bee ti t 
MIL at Dorothy stopped s| 
wit sudde S t ner pred in t 
] 9 ; Pe el D 
<} ske 1 herself 
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a he \ would have smeared her all up 
and they wouldn’t have appreciate d he: 
and her clothes been 
and then, they had too much, 


id Vi 


would have 
torn 
Way But it 
am | going to do? 
' 
It would be forlorn to have to start « 

on another pilgrimage on Christmas Da 
ought to be by th 


half-past ten al 


and, anyway, toys 
hreside for the 


was surprised by 


early morning riot. Sh 
her own shiver of d 
] ! 

appointment and lonelines 

mt No 

needs me o1 Penelope. Every one has | 
do things for. But I’m not nece 

Sary TO any one = 


She would have to de ide what I 


‘There is no place for 


own to 


would do next on the Subway But 
almost as soon as she was seated tl 
ar she jumped up with a start S| 
mustn't let the train irl her t { 


up-town. 
Some found herself, 

lon, halting to look at 
window of 


ortv-second Street al 


\ mellow-toned churcl 


time later she 
rowing contus 
some toys 1n a 
not far from | 
Fifth Avenue. 
bell was chimi 


begun to ache with the cold SNe 


more forlorn than she ever remembered 
having hee! In the shelter yt the hop 
vindow she wiped her eves and whim 


pered a moment to herself Suddenly 
she put her handkerchief back 1 her 
i ] | 
hand-bag with a jerk. An is try- 
l r the shop loor | e bh t rhts 
thin the store had « lent lece ex 
nin He turned away impat t 
S tt ru nis evident d DI it 
ent 1 i >» & nd vith | Doro 
: ; 
t! s heart she id it have spoken 
to him, but he is a midd ged mia 
, , 
h respectability stamped all over him 
not exactly a gentleman, perhaps, 
hit Somet the « t+] + rc? 
I 
seemed t t then ott TT mn The é t 
t ¢} ] | signit t 
eTSO! ( isked 
“Do KNOW | t g I 
| isn't r t g ner | t 
prese ts Dorot | SPDOk t T 
s kK sne Vas going t i | she fel 
f ch ft t | . 
" ds 4 toc + } 
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1} n | 


ihe man had tur! Violently 


to her “A pool! little 


SUI 


girl 


sed tace 


| } 
1 something in the way of toys did | 
derstand you to mention Miss? 
Was evident her words had aroused 


ver\ extraordinar\ mterest nN him 


: \ | have some toys but the ones 


CS. 


9 xpected to give them to already | 
In't ive them And it’s almost 
i@ht. and I can’t bear to have 

. 


DREAM SO 
take them t er, if % 1 desire Is vout 
name hand address the bag, Miss?” 
He had One hat d on the SUIT-CaSt 
“Hill take care that it is returned to 


l 


the thing the morning.” 
Dorothy kept her hand on the bag 


Vou 
Vou 


nrst 


It was not through distrust, although 1t 
does seem extraordinary that she should 
have been so conhding It was rather 
because she was bitterly disappointed 





lope Dorothy was nearer tears 


nal she had re alize d 


Penelope’ | thought | heard the 


ord ‘toys,’ Miss, if I may make so 
free?” he man’s tone Was Ingratiating. 
"Cn. she’s a doll a doll with 


take n 
and 


clothes, lots of them, that can bs 


and put on—buttons, you know, 
hooks too—”’ 

\ gleam of sheer covetousness lit up 
But covet 
With a 
tive glance around he said, hurriedly: 
‘T think I might know of a little girl 
nh as you speak of here there 

1 to be no toys for ’er, Miss, al 


igh—”’ He checked h *Hr'll 


+e 


snappers, 


respec table man’s Cves. 


ness struggled with caution. 


imself. 


The evening had been so woefully dis 
appointing—although it was mice, of 
course, for the others It seemed that 
she, alone of all the world, was to 
be solitary on Christmas Eve kK ven 


if Penelop was to be taken 
from her she must see the home to which 


Pe ne l pe 


she went 
‘If-af I could go 

’ she faltered 

man drew 


with and 


you 


Phe 


stare of 


back with a haughty 
But the troubl 


astonishment 
Dorothy's face i 
SUT V¢ ved her dubiousl 

“Oh, Hi don’t 


arrange d at hall, 


disarming. 


mn 


believe that could he 
Miss.” he Ided her 
7 Dorothy got po 


S¢ 
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ession of her SUIT - Cast and turned 


“Oh, Hi 


YOU Say. 


, Miss, 
Hill 


the little girl’ 


Hill do hany 
take you to ’e1 
But you must 


Hit’s very 


think 


"ome 
come 


right away now late Hi 


don’t know vhat they'll think Vhis 
nevel "appen 1 betore - He groaned 
as he led the wv ay. 

OUrprisil gly near the business hurly 


burly, after the which littl 
islands and pror dignihed 
family life in our great cities resist the 

tide of labor, 
before a rather grim stone 


‘I didn’t know 


were on 


manner in 


nonrcories ot 


de vouring the man stopped 
building. 
thing but private 
block,” Dorothy 
commented to herself. “One of the con 
verted flat buildings, | suppose. It 
must be the ‘ child ‘is 


he man pre a latch key 


houses this 


Wanitol 


duced 


and let 


them in Phe hushed and tranquil 
splendor of = th place immediately 
warned Dorothy that this was no flat 
building, but a gentleman’s hous« ind 


the house of a or 
ind exquisite taste 

For a moment this soothed het 
pressibly H I a little 
by the events « re laxed ple as- 
antly under the spell of beauty 
strained 


itleman of great wealth 
nex- 

nerves, 
f the 


worn raw 
night, 
. con- 
side red and SO Fe 
of the Persian 
tired feet, the 
returning glow 
body. 


l his Was only a 


wap st 


Lhe soft pile 
Was soothing to her 
warmth sent a 


hilled 


through all her cl 


rugs 
pl isant 


momentary respite, 


however inet intly the peculiar 
( onduct ho had br ight her 
there sae lher. He sailed her to 
of the tall old cathe- 

door, opened a real 


pushed a 


' n 1 
) he Mal Wi 


Seat ae In one 
dral chairs near the 
door and 


( autiously\ 


listened, 
aside and 
cat-like, up the deeply 
treads to a landing and 


portiere 
listened; stole, 
cushioned stair- 


judging by his 


immobilit listened there Down he 
crept) again his Teet seemed velvet- 
shod opened al door be hind 1 he i\ 
portier the left, and, with a warn- 
Ing gesture to Dor th \ inished 

Alone in this strange place, all th 
folly ot he npulsive act yverwhelmed 
the girl in a Hood of regret and fear 


Why had she been so rash, so inconcetv- 
ably rash? What did she know of this 


man whom she had ai d into an 


compan 
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apparently empty house’ He 

invthing All of the 
violence of th 
girls 


might be 
tales of crim 
and disappearance 
untold streame 
through her mind She ran to the doo 
tried shook it She couldn't open it 
and she could see no latch. 
frantically, 
taster \ 
her turn he 
“Oh, did Hi 
Miss? There 


he murmured, 


young horrors 


She searc he ad 
her breath coming faster and 
he hind he I made 


man stood the re. 


sheht noise 

leave the door hoper 
a bad current there,”’ 

deterentially. “Are 

are hentirely comfortable 

Respectabil 1t\ 


quite Sure you 


Miss “a 


him as a garment. 


now, y enveloped 


What Was h de Ine 


in this place—knowing it intimatel 
Was he a burglar? But why ‘eould a 
burglar bring a witness to his burglary 


along?) And what 
Pens lope ? Lhe 


Was al 


could he Want with 
face 


] 
mingic d 


expression on his 
queer one hesitation 
with relief. 

‘I—I think I'd better—” she had 
her hand still on the knob, when, 
all at once, the hall was filled with peo 
pl [hey must followed 
through the be hind the 
Five hgures she counted, all 
and all same 
indecision 


begun, 


have him 


doo! portiere. 
women, 
with the expression of 


and relief. It was all so 





strange and dream-like that she could 
believe it true. 

‘Ma V/ r W what 
weel they sav? I ’ave fear, vraiment | 
ave fear, ” the youngest and pretti- 
est of th women was saying, with a 


strong French accent that was very 


pretty. [he hands that she was clasping 
and unclasping nervously were smooth 


and slender 

‘But if we don’t—what will 
when they come ’ome? Hi ask 
Mademois« lle? What 
then?’ demanded the 
brought Dorothy 

\pparently 


"appen 
vou that, 
Maste I do 
had 


will 
man who 
there. 

this Was Unanswe rable. 
Dorothy heard murmurs where the other 
women huddled together: 


‘Fer hat will they 


sure—w do when 
they find out? But *twas niver my 
place, I'll say if twas my last hour. It 


Was Mi 
should have 
make no 
plac es 


( ouldn’t 


William OI Madd 

eed Ch don’t 
difference, we'll all — Our 
All this paste et so Dorothy 
indentify the various voices 


ym’ selle 








And probably what this person has 
be some common che ap things that 
ever could explain 


| he \ would 
nevel ”” 


[his 
m an elegant, rustling, elderly person 


black taffeta. 


| hen a stout, re d-faced woman spoke : 


r forgive us was 


‘An’ how can ye tell that she’s not 
of thim femayle reporters that’s 
d this chance to get into the house? 


[he Sunday papers had a story wanst 
it how they’d do annythin’ to get 


“And do you think she placed ’erself 


that store just on the chance Hi'd 
there at that hour? Think another 
ne, Mrs. Mulligan.” The respectable 
rson disposed of the other’s suspi- 
ns in an authoritative manner. 


‘Might I see what is there in your 


MRWARD TO SEI 


WHAT THE CHI » CHERISHED 


Mademoiselle’s 


courtesy could not drive the suspicion 


sult - case! aNXIOUS 
out of her voice. 

Without question Dorothy opened thi 
bag. In this. extraordinary 
there seeme d to be nothing but to do as 
she was told. She had the same drugged 
passivity that one has in dreams. “ Mr. 
William” and the women 
around her. As soon as Penelope was 


situation 


crowde d 


freed of her paper wrappings and smiled 
rosity at them Mademoiselle emotionally 
clasped her hands. 

Ow’ elli est mignon isa she cried 
“What a beautiful of a leettle pou pée” 

“She'll do,” sighed Mr. William, with 
an intonation of profound relief. 

When the trunk was opened the ele- 
gant elderly person said, “ The highest in 
the land would think that outht a credit 


’ 
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and, a, 


trussoo if ve hunted the 
over, said the red faced one, he artily. 
Dorothy still vaited, wide eved, to 
catch some clue to the mystery. Mr. 
Wilham cleared his throat. 
**Hit’s this Way, Miss 


to them;” couldn't toind a 


foinetr stores 


if Hitell you, 


vou ll nevel bre athe 


you must promist 

a word. Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright” 

he spoke the name augustly “are not 
at “ome. Directions were sent—al 


been a mis- 
for Miss *Elen’s Christ- 
mas presents. Hi supposed, of course, 
that Mademoiselle—Miss *Elen’s gover- 
ness—would hattend to 1t—”’ 

“Ma Vo I] 


demotselle inte rrupt d, shrilly 


though there seems to have 


unde rstanding 


m.” Ma- 


“It was 


a ren t for vou to make all the ar 
rangements. Is it not the work of the 
butlaire ee 

Mr. Wilham turned very red. “Hi 


always ‘old to such-like matters being 
attended to by 


British doggedness 


women,” he announced, 
with true 
ibel again, 


Dorothy was 


In an instant there Was b 
voices shriller and loudet 
indignant 


said, hotly - 


becoming more and mort 

‘You mean to 
‘that a child Was left all alone by her 
parents at Christmas-time, and that 


you in this great rich hous« 


Say hes she 


‘ 


every one of 


forgot her? How cruel! How terribly 
cruel! I’ve been in the homes of dread- 
fully poo! people this evening, and no 
matter how poor they were for that one 


day they tried to make the children 
happy hat’s why I’m here, because | 
couldn’t find any forgotten child. Oh, 
pool little lonely child! Poor child 

Her voice trembled. Her eye were 


big and bright with the qui k tears. Lhe 
conte nding group stirred uneasily. 
has right,” said Mademoiselle, 


And it is | 


a dram itic gesture 


‘She 


contritely who am to 
blame.” She 
of contempt of herself 

“Hi ’ave been with them ever 
little Miss "Elen was born.” Evidently 


Mr. William had suffered a change of 


made 


SINCE 


heart **Hit was worse for m« 
“Oh. what’s the difference?” Doro 
thy was a little impatient “Wher 


shall we put the things! 


Solk mi lv. at the he | Tf the m tle ' 
procession, the dignifed butler led the 
way. Through heavy curtains they 
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journeyed, over dim, luxurious space 
until they came to a little intimate room, 
book-lined, warm-curtained, smelling of 
fragrant leather and of the dying wood 
hre —beyond question a room where peo 
ple really lived, shut safely 
the rest of the 
well as by draperies. 
the light higher. 
“This is where the Wainwright Christ- 
mas celebration been,” he 
announced, his voice pompous now that 
he was again on the familiar ground of 


away trom 
world by heavy doors as 
Here he turned 


has alw ays 


establishe d things. 
Dorothy looked around speculatively 
“Haven't you 
thing that we can 


some preens some 


use for a Christmas 
tree r 

hey were again a prey to consterna 
tion. While they still huddled to 
(re the r, exe hanging dishe artene d glance S 
or looking accusingly at Mr. William and 
Mad mortselle B Dorothy "s eves light d 
tree growing in a big green 

She d on it. 


she Crie d, jovously 


were 


on an orange 
pot by a window. pounce 
rT 9 
he very thing! 
“Surely you have some Christmas-tre¢ 


ornaments left from last vear? 


his Was the stately 


Miss. 


OC asion fol the 
= Inde i d 


a minute 


housekeeper. we have, 
It won't take to get them. | 
always make a point of having every- 
thing where I could put my hand on it 
dark.” She sailed out of the room. 
Half an hour afterward the scene was 
different. Mr. William had put 
fresh logs on the fre and prodded it and 
puffed at it with the bellows until it 
blazed rovally. i Better keep it up the 


In the 


very 


rest of the night so the room will be 
warm when the little dear comes in 
he re,” the housekeepe r had suggested. 


\ long white-silk stocking had been hung 
wonderfully carved Italian- 
In a big arm-chair 


from. the 
walnut mantelpiece. 
sat Penelope, dangling her note and the 
key to her frery from a chubby hand, 
chubby pink knees straight before her, 
queening it in the seat of honor that was 
hers by right. 

lhe top and the ball and the books 
and other toys were piled around her, 


and the trunk was at her feet. More- 
jover, the servants, scurrying to their 
rooms, had hunted among their own 
l ¥ | 

things, and not one of them but had 


found something pretty or grotesque to 
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just the 
should 


et every < hild on Christmas Morning 


stocking and give 


lelightful knobbiness that 


t ick il tne 
a 
and glossy 


' 
lhe orange-tree, shapely 


reen. Was a mass of glint and color, with 
che array of tiny jewel-like colored elec 
light bulbs all alight to test the con 
ction. Nuts 
ind oranges had been found on the side 
joard in the dining-room, of course, and 
Dorothy’s boxes of candy filled in every 
vacant chink in the stocking and cornu- 
and little gilt baskets on the tree 


When all Was Ie ady the place 


and raisins and apples 


plas 


well 


is transformed. It was not. only 
Christmasy—it was (¢ 1s. 

And the place wasn’t half as much 
hanged as the peopl Under that 


radiant spell of Dorothy’s, their selfish 
ars for their positions, their selfish in 
who paid 


had 


| 
erence of class to those 


antagonism, perhaps 


them wages 


gone away before real love for a lonely 
little girl who. now that they had for 
tten how great an heiress she Was, 


minute more, tenderly into 
Vheir talk was full of 
how ntle; 
; how cout 
hey 
a household ot sel 
] 


neglected 


pt every 
| 
tn sughts 


sweet she Was, 


- or 
mw she hated to give trouble 
always spoke of them. 
a bit like 
ts tardily 
d It\ hey 
ip of fatuous uncles and 


isly she 
ere not 
performing a 
more like a 
with 


were much 
aunts, 
red faced grand 


as if no little 


one stately and one 
And it 
mother could have glowed with a more 
tender passion than did Dorothy. 

At last everything was finished. With 
sigh Dorothy stretched out her 
realized that she 
a pause for a moment whil 
she adored the cree. 
*“Oh—could | Would it be possible 


for me to her 


seem d 


i happy 
irms and Was tired. 
1] re Was 


hen she said, 


just one minute 


oe pe 

eC Miss Elen?” Nothing could 
ive exceeded the horror in Mr. Will- 
He had become again thi 
Nservative superior menial, oppressed 


ms voice, 


ith the weight of maintaining the dig- 

of his household. Awful suspicions 
sailed him. ‘There were those kidnap- 
you never could tell to what 


He he SI- 


Y Cases 
ngths those people might go. 


Tate d 
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But Mademoiselle’s heart made her 
wiser. ‘“‘You will come with me, Ma 
demoiselle,” she said, softly. “It is | 
that assume the—what you call heem! 


the responsibility.” And Dorothy fol 


lowe d sile ntly. 


No room, it seemed, that had had the 


whole love of a real father and mother 
lavished on it could have been a mort 
tend r nest for a well beloved. yome 


how this thought of the neglect of these 
extravagantly rich peopl would not let 
Dorothy alone the thought ot it rankled 
light from the made 
hiltered 
a bed that 
had 


re vealed 


in her Phe street 


a faint, silvery radiance as it 
through delicate 


as exquisitely decked as if it 


hangings tO 
was 
been a shrine. Lhe radiances 
plainly, and yet with the transforming 
touch of poetry, the child who lay there, 
cheek and hand cuddling the soft pillow, 
the tumbled dark hair pushed away from 
the placid forehead, dark lashes resting 
lightly against flushed, soft cheeks. 
Something was clutched tight in the 
other little hand, clutched tight 
her chin. With ai 
Dorothy bent forward and straightened 
the littl Re laxed In sleep the \ 
let thei fall from them. Both 
girls bent forward eagerly. ‘lo see what 
It Was that the child cherished had be 
come the most important research in the 
world. It 
factory's idea of Santa Claus, such 


under 


irresistible impulse 


nngers. 


treasure 


was a little battered image of 
SONIC 
as Hourishes during the holiday season 
in every humble home of the 
a little red-faced Santa, cuddling his 


hands inside his cotton batting-borde re d 


nation 


sleeves and hugging a tiny tree in his 


arms. 
Mademoiselle suddenly began to sob. 
“tn. ne? U Mees 


deat | cannot 


bear to think what it would have been 
to-morrow 1f you had not come. Phank 
you that you save me from. seeing 


that!’ She raised Dorothy’s hand to 
her lips. 
Roused slightly by the sound of a 
the child stirred, drowsily slipped 
neck of Dorothy 
murmured, ‘ Ma- 
ma,” and drifted off into a sounder sleep 
herself have thank you; 
she think it 1s her mother.” 
Dorothy cringed a little 


Gallic expression of emotion. 


Voce, 
a lax arm around the 
her, 


bending ovet 


“See how she 


at the facile 


| he tou h 
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had stirred something so deep that to 
know it was there was like pain 
The tall clock in the hall 
“One” in a round, tone 
stairs. [he little group 
of Wainwright servitors pressed forward 
to thank her, with 
had quite a little ovation before sh 
vent out of the door. Mr. William, like 


the respectable family retainer he 


chanted 
mellow as she 
came down the 


real heartiness She 


Was, 

It Was a 
blocks that 
and her own 


INSIste d on accompanying her 
short distance in actual city 

lay between the 
But the 


big house 


apartment girl had the sense 
ot being a very Rip Van Winkle; to have 


experienced so much one must have been 


away for many vears. 
With all her 
rankled 
How they?” She voiced it at 
last, Mr. William * How 


could people, for their own selfsh ple as- 


happine ss one thing 


turning to 


ure, leave their child alone at Christmas- 


} 


and 
It Is. te rrible 


time! They were the only ones 
the \ have 
to think they 

“Oh no, Miss 


that for a minute 


so much more 

ould do it.” 
You mustn’t think 
Hi didn’t make you 


hunderstand Nobody could love a 
child) more My mustress was called 
iway suddenly not three days ago Hit 


Was thought het mother Was dying he 
hold lady quick recovery, hand 


my mastel hand mistress were motoring 


} 
made a 


‘ome in a ’urry to make ready for Miss 
*Elen’s Christm We ’ad a wire, this 
hafternoon at three, Miss, that there 
"ad been a haccident, the motor "ad 
kidde d in the snow Hi nevel did ‘old 
is much by motors as by ’osses, Miss 

hand Mrs. Wainwright’s harm hand 
houlder were badly injured they 
‘adn't "ad the X-ray vet so they couldn't 
tell whether hany bones were broken 


The doctor ’ad forbidden them to movi 
Master ‘ad to stay 
Hand we 
Miss ’Elen’s Christmas. 


with ‘er, of 
were to see about 


Hand some- 


“ I and 


course 


how, with everyvthink to worrit me, | 
clean forgot it ‘Leave her alone,’ you 
said, ‘for their hown pleasure’? Hit’s 


little pleasure the poor young things 


‘at Hi ke a aa oe 


may 


know they are habout ’eartbroken. 
Hit was because they idolized Miss 
’Elen sc, in a manner of saying, Miss, 
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that Hi was afraidHi would lose my pos 
tion when they found out Hi ’ad fo; 
gotten.” 

“Oh, [I'm so glad, so glad! I just 
couldn’t bear to think of it. That’s thi 
one thing needed to make it all perfect 
No child in all the 
gotten.” 

Mr. Wilham nodded. 
the door of her 
took much ringing to bring the sleep 
janitor to the door a tribute to 
William’s shining respectability that the 


world has been for 


Phe 


apartment-house. — It 


were at 


It Was 
man’s glances » aS he open d the door, Was 
merely gt Impy, Not suspicious. 

After Mr. William said good-by_ hi 
lingered awkwardly for a moment. Ht: 
left off his livery of im 


| 


seemed to have 
personality. 
“Thank you, Miss. Thank 


“You ought to be "appy 


vou,” he 
said at le neth 


to know ou “ave saved a child from a 
SOTE ( art 2 

“i al little child . Doroth spok 
dreamily 

* Hit’s nevel Viiss “Elen althougt 


she would not "ave "ad the "apps eart 
she will wakes if hit ’adn’t 
been for you. My own little girl Hi was 
thinking of, 1f Hi may make so bold a 
to sp ak of ’er. When Hi found that 
shop Was closed Hi "ad about made up 
my mind Hid ’ave to slip’ome and take 
the littl ready for 
little Hemma—lI was that afraid 
of what the Master and Mistress would 
do. Hand, in a 


that, would ‘ave 


WwW he n she 


things we ad got 


hour 


spe aking, 
"ard with 
than 


manner of 


FOIE pretty 


my missus and me—hand ’ardet 
Hi like to think with little Hemma.”’ 

It was half-past one by her own littl 
clock on her own book-shelf. but ther 
was to be no sleep that night for Doro 
thy. Sl of the 
looking up time-tables and packing. To 
disturbed the 


e spent the night 


rest 


oO TO sleep would have 


dream. The dream, already far more 
real than any of the actual scenes she 
had been drifting through all the 


strange, wonderful, illuminating night, 
was of fireside warmth in a comfortably 


homely room and of a man’s supreme 
ly contented face. And through the 
dream ran, like a golden thread, the 


sensation of the drowsy caress of a little 
arm. 
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fty. But that’s what 


hiske rs, to give 


Woman 


WILBUR 


The 


 LELI 


; ae) you, sir, was 
“SED innocent. I didn’t know 
voN yeX any more about the 
iN world at twentv-two 

7) than some do at twelve 

iy My uncle and aunt in 
SLUT Duxbury brought me 
strict; | studied hard 1n high school, 


and | 
church twice on Sundays, and I| can’t 
it’s right to put me in a place like 
s, with crazy people. Oh yes, I know 
re craz\ vou can't tell 7 \s for 
it thev said in court about finding het 


rked hard after hours, went 


th her husband, that’s the Inspector’s 
ir, because he’s down on me, and 

nts to make it look like my fault. 

No. sir. | can’t sav as I thought she 


For 
10 thin. and white, 
Ill tell you a 
I came off to the 
cot in the 
assistant 


not at fhrst 


ng, her lips were t 


handsom« one 


was bad. 
t day 


sitting on 


d her color 
t, sir; that firs 
rht | was m) 
the 
Seven Brothers), as 


that’s where 
eper sleeps at th 


¢ 
1 be, away from home 


some as | coul 

the first time and the water all 
ind me, and, even though It Was a 
Im day, pounding enough on the ledge 
send a kind of a x m- - 


ning up through all that solid rock of 
tower. And old Kedderson 
head from. the living- 
m with the sunshine above making a 


W he n 


down 


d of bright frame around his hair and 


Make 


me a cheery, 


urself to home, son!’ [I remember | 
d to myself: “//e’s all nght. I'll get 
ng with / . But his wife’s enough to 
il milk.’ Chat Was queer, because 


y 
long 


Was SO mu¢ h unde I him In age 
ut twenty-eight or so, and him nearer 
| said, 


that feeling wore off, same 


~ 


SIT. 
Ut course 
iny feeling will wear off sooner or later 
i place like the 
yped up in a place like that you come 
know folks so well that you forget 


it they do look lik 


Seven Brothers. 


The re was a 


at Seven 


DANIEL 


Brothers 
STEELEF 


iticed her, any more 
than the Cat Wie used to 
of an evening around the table, 
vou were Fedderson there, and me here, 
and her somewhere back there, in the 
rocker, knitting. Fedderson would be 
working on his Jacob’s-ladder, and I'd 
he He *d been working on that 
Jacob’s ladder a Vear, 
time the 
t ndet he Was SO astonished to sec 
good that ladder was that the 
vuld gO to work and make It better. 
That’s all he lived for. 
If I was reading, as | 


long time I never n 
you'd Nno+rice 


Sit as if 


reading 
I guess, and every 
Inspector came off with the 
how 
old man 


W 


Say, | dare n't 


take my eves off the book, o1 Kedderson 
had me And then he'd begin—what 
the Inspector said about him How SUT 
prised the member of the board had 
been, that time, to see everything so 
clean about the light What the In 


spectol had said about | edde rson’s be Ing 
stuck here in 
keepel on the coast And so on and SO 
on, till either he or I had to go aloft and 


a second class light he St 


have a look at the wicks 
He'd been there twenty-three years, 
all told, and he’d got used to the feel- 


ing that he was kept down unfair—so 
used to it, I guess, that he fed on it, and 
told himself how folks ashore would talk 
when dead and best 
keeper on the coast—kept down unfat 
Not that he said that to me. No, he was 
far too loyal and humble and respectful, 


he Was 


rone 


doing his duty without complaint, as 
anybody could see. 

And all that time, night after night, 
hardly ever a word out of the woman 
\s I remember it, she seemed more lk« 
a piece of furniture than anything else 
not even a very good cook, nor ovel and 
tidy. One day, when he and | 
were trimming the lamp, he passed th« 
remark that his frst wife used to dust the 
lens and take a pride in it. Not that he 
Anna, though. He 


any living 


abi Ve 


a word against 
nevel said a 


said 


word against 


mortal; he was too upright. 
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| don’t know how it came about; Or, 
rather, | do know, but it was so sudden, 
and so far away from my thoughts, that 
it shocked me, like the world turned 
It was at prayers. That night | 
remember Fedderson was uncommon 
long-winded. We'd had a batch of news- 
papers out by the tender, and at such 
times the old man always made a long 
watch of it, getting the world straight- 
ened out. For one thing, the United 
States minister to Turkey dead. 
Well, from him and his soul, Fedderson 
got on to Turkey and the Methodist 
college there, and from that to heathen 
in general. He rambled on and on, like 
the surf on the ledge, zoom-cvoom-ceoom, 


over. 


Was 


never coming to an end. 

You know vou ll he at 
sometimes. My mind 
counted the canes in the chai seat whe re 
I was kneeling; | plaited a corner of the 
table-cloth 
spell, and by and by my eyes went wan- 
dering up the back of the chai 
was looking at 


how prayers 


straved. | 
fingers for a 


be tween my 


me. 
cl Se, and 


The woman, sir, 
Her chair was back to mine, 
both our heads were down in the shadow 
under the edge of the table, with Fed- 
de rson ¢ lear over on the othe I side by the 
stove. And there were her two 
hunting mine between the spindles in 
the shadow. You won’t believe me, sir, 
but I tell you I felt like jumping to my 
feet and running out of the raoom—it was 


eves 


SO queer. 

I don’t know what her husband was 
praying about after that. His 
didn’t mean anything, no more than the 
seas on the ledge away down there. | 
went to work to count the canes in the 
seat again, but all my eyes were in the 
top df my head. It got so I couldn’t 
stand it. We were at the | ord’s prayer, 
saving it sing-song together, when | had 
to look up again. And there her two 
eves were, between the spindles, hunting 
Just then all of us were saving, 
a I thought 


voice 


mine. | 
“Forgive us our trespasses 
of it afterward. 

When we got up she was turned the 
other way, but I couldn’t help seeing het 
cheeks red. It terrible. | 
wondered if Fedderson notice, 
though I might have known he wouldn’t 
him. He was in too much of a 


were Was 


would 


not 


hurry to get at his Jacob’s-ladder, and 
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then he had to tell me¢ for the tent 
time what the Inspector d said that d: 
about getting him another light—Kin; 
dom Come, maybe, he said. 

I made some excuse or other and gx 
away. Once in the store-room, I s: 
down on my cot and stayed there a lo: 
time, feeling queerer than anything 
[ read a chapter in the Bible, I don’t 
know why. After I'd got my boots off 
[ sat with them in my hands for as muc! 
as an hour, I guess, staring at the oil 
tank and its lopsided shadow on the 
wall. I tell you, sir, I] was shocked. | 
was only twenty-two, remember, and | 
was shocked and horrified. 

\nd when I did turn in, finally, | 
didn’t slee p at all well. Two Or three 
times [came to, sitting straight up in bed 
Once I got up and opened the outer doo: 
to have a look. ‘| he water was like glass, 
dim, without a breath of wind, and the 
moon just going down. Over on the 
black shore I made out two lights in a 


village, like a pair of eyes watching. 
Lonely? My, yes! Lonely and nervous. 


| had a horror of her, sir. The dinghy 
boat hung on its davits just there in 
front of the door, and for a minute I had 
an awful hankering to climb into it, 
lowe and off, no matte! 
where. It sounds foolish. 

Well, it seemed foolish next morning, 
with the sun shining and everything as 
usual—Fedderson sucking his pen and 
wagging his head over his eternal ‘‘log,”’ 
and his wife down in the rocker with her 
head in the newspaper, and her break- 
fast work still waiting. I guess that 
jarred it out of me more than anything 
sight of her slouched down there 
with her stringy, yellow hair and her 
dusty apron and the pale back of her 
ne ck, re ading the Society Notes. Societ 
Notes! Think of it! For the first time 
since I came to Seven Brothers I wanted 
to laugh. 

I guess I did laugh when I went aloft 
to clean the lamp and found everything 
so free and breezy, gulls flying high and 
little white-caps making under a wester- 
ly. It was like feeling a big load dropped 
off your shoulders. Fedderson came up 
with his dust-rag and cocked his head at 
me. 

**What’s the matter, Ray?” said he. 

“Nothing,” I. And then I 


away, row 


else 


said 
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ldn’t help it. 
ce for society notes,” said 1, “‘out 
at seven Brothers.” 
He was the other side of the lens, and 
n he looked at me he had a thousand 
For a minute | thought 
but 
tut and sat down on a sill 


I get to think- 


all sobe te 


is going on dusting, 


Sometimes,” said he, “ 





it mav be a mite dull for her out 
She’s pretty young, Ray. Not 
1 more’n a girl, hardly.” 
) Not much more’n a girl!” It gave 


turn. Sir. as though I'd seen my 
short dresses 


: good home for her, though,”’ he 


slow. wr we seen a lot worse 
re, Ray Of course if | could get 
( light si 
Kingdom Come’s a shore light.” 
He looked at me out of his deep-set 


4 
nd then he turned them around 


eht-room, whe re he’d been SO long. 


No,” said he, 


wagging his head. ‘‘It 
TO! such as me ig 


| never saw so humble a man. 

“But look here,” he went on, more 
rful. ‘‘As I was telling her just now, 
nth from vesterday’s our fourth 


versary, and I’m going to take her 
for the day and give her a holiday 
hat and everything. A girl wants 
and then, 


of excitement now 
«é ° ” 

girl. It 
had to do 
It’s close quarters 


it Was agaln, that 


inere 
ve me the hdgets, Sir. | 
nething about it. 
ght for last names, and I’d taken 
ling him Uncle Matt soon after I 

Now, when I was at table that 
mn, | spoke over to where she was 
getting him an- 


ding by the stove, 
ther he Ip of chowder. 
[ guess lll have some, too, Aunt 
\nna,” said I, matter of fact. 
She never said a word nor gave a sign 
just stood there kind of round-shoul- 
red, dipping the chowder. And that 
ght at prayers I hitched my chair 
iround the table, with its back the other 
Vay 


You ret 


some ways. 


awful lazy in a light-house, 
No matter how much tink- 
ng vou’ve got, there’s still a lot of 
there’s such a thing as too 
much reading. The changes in weather 
get monotonous, too, by and by; the 


and 


time, 
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‘*Seems kind of out of 


then he 
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light burns the same on a thick night as 
it does on a fair one. Of course there’s 
the ships, north-bound, south-bound 
wind - jammers, freighters, 
boats full of people. In the watches at 
night you can see their lights go by, and 
wonder what they are, they’re 
laden, where they'll fetch up, and all. I 
used to do that almost evening 
when it was my first watch, sitting out 
on the walk-around up there with my 
legs hanging over the edge and my chin 
propped on the railing—lazy. The Bos- 
ton boat was the prettiest to see, with 
her three tiers of port-holes lit, like a 
string of pearls wrapped round and 
round a woman’s neck—well away, too, 
for the ledge must have made a couple 
of hundred fathoms off the Light, like a 
white dog-tooth of a breaker, even on 
the darkest night. 

Well, I was lolling there one night, as 
I say, watching the Boston boat go by, 
not thinking of anything special, when I 
heard the door on the other side of the 
tower open and footsteps coming around 
to me. 

By and by I nodded toward the boat 
and passed the remark that she was 
fetching in uncommon to-night. 
No answer. I made nothing of that, for 
oftentimes Fedderson wouldn’t answer, 
and after I’d watched the lights crawling 
on through the dark a spell, just to make 
conversation | said | guessed there’d be 
a bit of weather before long. 

“T’ve noticed,” said I, ‘‘when there’s 
weather coming on, and the wind in the 
northeast, you can hear the orchestra 
playing aboard of her just over there. 
I make it out now. Do you?” 

“Yes. Oh—ves! J hear it all right!’ 

You can imagine I started. It wasn’t 
him, but her. And there was something 
in the way she said that speech, SII 
something—well—unnatural. Like a 
hungry animal snapping at a person’s 
hand. 

| turned and looked at her sidewise. 
She was standing by the railing, leaning 
a little outward, the top of her from the 
waist picked out bright by the lens be- 
hind her. I didn’t know what in the 


passenger- 


how 


every 


cle Sec 


world to say, and yet I had a feeling | 
ought not to sit there mum. 

“IT wonder,” said I, “what that cap- 
tain’s thinking of, fetching in so handy 
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to-night It’s no way. I tell you, if 
*twasn’t for this light, she’d go to work 
and pile up on the le Loe some thick 
night ; 

She turned at that and stared straight 
nto the | I didn’t like the look of 
her { ymeho it its edge Ss cut 
! d al nd and its two eves closed 


a kind 


down to slits, like a cat’s, it made 


I i K 
\1 d then,”’ | went on, uneasy 
( igh ind then where'd all their 
isic be of a sudden, and their goings 


and their singing 
‘And dancing! 
took my breath 
; ee. 


She cl 


Ippe d me off so 


1) d lancing iid | 
Lhat’s dance-mu ” said she. She 
looking at the boat n 


[| felt I had to 
la iwhed. | looked at 
n wl of some 
Or other that shined in the light; she 
ind her with he 


and | 


two hands 1n front at her breast, 


her shoulders swaying in tune. 
‘How do | ” she cried. Then 
he laughed again, th ime kind of a 
laugh lt \ > queer, SIT, TO Se her, and 
t I 1 hel SI tul l, a quick as 
that, and leaned toward m« “Don’t 
uu know how to dance, Ray?” said she. 
. ice managed, and I was rong 
to a, | / but the thing 
choked in my throat. I tell you she was 
looking quare at me all the time with 


ves and moving with the musi 


if she didn’t know it. By Heavens, 
came over me of a sudden that she 
isn’t bad looking, after all. I guess 

| must ha ( sounded like a tool 


id I, ‘she’s cleared 


ursee, Sa 


the rip there now, and the music’s gone. 
You i—hear?”’ 
ai i uid she, turning back slow. 
Phat’s where it stops every night 


it stops just there—at 


the rip 
When she spoke again her voice was 
lifferent Il never heard the like of it, 
thin and taut as a thread. It made me 

Lace 
| hate ’em!”’ That’s what she said. 


I'd like tro see "em dead. 
‘em torn apart on the 
after night. I could bathe 


I'd love tro set 


rocks, night 
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my hands in their blood, night 
night.” 

And do you know, sir, I saw it 
my own eyes, her hands moving in 
othe rail. But it Wa 
voice, I didn’t know wh: 
so | poked my 
railing and looked dow 
I don’t think I’m a coy 
SIT, but it Was like a 
hand, taking hold of my beating hea: 

When I looked up finally, she 
gone. By and by I went in and h: 
look at the lamp, hardly knowing 
Then, seeing by my 
time for the old man to com: 


above the 
though. 
do, O! what to say, 
through the 
the water. 


cold ice-c 


| Was about. 


It was 
duty, | started to go below. In 
Seven Brothers, you understand, 


stair goes down 1n a spiral through a 
against the south wall, and first the 
the doot to the keepe r’s room, and t 
that’ 
living-room, and then down to the st 
And at night, if you don’t ce: 
a lante rm, It’s as black as the pit. 
Well, down I went, sliding my | 
along the rail, and as usual I stopped 
a Tap on the keepe r’s door, In ¢ 


you come to another, and 


room. 


o1Vve 
he was taking a nap after supper. Sor 
did. 

| stood there, 
mind still up on the 


times he 
blind as a bat, with 1 


walk-around. T} 
knock. | had 


was nu answer to my 

expected any. Just from habit, 
ht 

with my right foot already hang 


down for the next step, I reached out 
give the door one more tap for luck 
Do you know, sir, my hand did: 
fetch up on anything. The door | 
been there a second before, and now tl 
My hand just we 
dark, on and o1 
and I didn’t seem to have sense or pow: 
h to stop it. There didn’t see: 


enougn 
in the well to breathe, and n 


door wasn't the re. 
on going through the 


any all 
ears were drumming to the surf—that 
And then my har 
and somé 
no loud 


how scared | Was. 
touched the flesh of a face, 
thing in the dark said, ‘Oh!’ 
than a sigh. 

Next thing I know, sir, I was dow 
in the living-room, warm and _ yelloy 
lit, with Fedderson cocking his head at 
me across the table, 
that eternal Jacob’s-ladder of his. 

‘What's the matter, Ray ?”’ said he 


> 


**Lord’s sake, Ray! 


where he was 





““N 


VCCRS, 


1m | was sick. 


ixbury, asking 
igh it wouldn’t gO ashore fora couple 
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Then I think I 


Phat night I wrote 
\. L. Peters, the grain-dealet 
for a job—even 


THE 


said B 


thing,” 


r to 


just the writing of it made me 


ettel 


it he rT, 


tr 


hard to tell you how those two 
went bv. I don’t know why, but 
ike hiding in a corner all the time. 
to come to meals. But I didn’t 
though, not once, unless it 
accident. Fedderson thought | 

ailing and nagged me to death 
lvice and soon. One thing I took 
t to do, | can tell you, and that 


ck on his door till I'd made 


kn 
he wasn’t below in the living- 
though I was tempted to. 

sir; that’s a queer thing, and | 


’t tell you if I hadn’t set out to 
1 the truth. Night after night, 

there on the landing in that 
air gone out of my lungs 
my ears and 


pit, the 
e surf drumming in 
standing cold on my neck—and 
id lifting up in the air—God for- 

sir! Maybe I did wrong not to 
drooping about her 


het 


t her more, 
her gingham apron, with 


inging. 


en the Inspector came off with the 


He Sat 


» me, 


ng¢dom Come. 


that time, I told him I w 
hat’s when he took the 
I guess, for he looked at me 


as 


dis- 


f sneering and said, soft as I was, 


ve to put up with it till next relief. 

n, said he, there’d be a whole 
cleaning at Seven Brothers, be- 
he’d gotten Fedderson the berth 


And with that he 
1 the old man on the back. 

n you could have seen | edde rson, 
down on my as if his 
‘way. Happy? You’d 
he'd be happy, with all his dreams 


cot 
had given 


r 
ru 


Yes, he was happy, beaming 
r—for a minute. Then, 
t » shrivel up. It was like seeing a 


it down in his prime before you 


SIT, he 


He began to wag his he ad. 

No,” said he. ‘‘No, no; it’s not for 
me. I’m good enough for Seven 
rs, and that’s all, Mr. Bayliss. 

Cs all 5 


| 


for all the Inspector could say, 
what he stuck to, He’d figured 


QrY lA 


SEVEN 


‘at things. 
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himself a martyr so many years, nursed 
that injustice like a mother with her 
first-born, sir; and now in his old age, so 
to speak, they weren’t to vob him of it. 
Fedderson was going to wear out his life 
in a second-class light, and folks would 
talk—that was his idea. I heard him 
hailing down as the tender was casting 
off: 
, you to-morrow, Mr. Bayliss. 
y ep. Coming ashore with the wife for 
a spree. Anniversary. Yep.” 

But he didn’t sound much like a spree. 
Chey had robbed hin, partly, after all. 
I wondered what she thought about it. 
I didn’t know till night. She didn’t show 
up to supper, which Fedderson and I got 


“pee 


ourselves had a he adache, he said. It 
was my early watch. I went and lit up 
and came back to read a spell. He was 
finishing off the Jacob’s-ladder, and 
thoughtful, like a man that’s lost a 
treasure. Once or twice I caught him 
looking about the room on the sly. It 


was pathetic, sir. 
Going up the second time, I stepped 
out on the walk-around to have a look 


She was there on the seaward 


side, wrapped In that silky thing. A 
fair sea was running across the ledge and 
it was coming on a little thick—not too 
thick Of to the right the Boston boat 
was bl WiIng, hr m-Wwih ml ¢ reeping 
up on us, quarter-speed. There was an- 
other fellow behind her, and a fisher- 


man’s conch farther off-shore. 

[ don’t know why, but | stopped be- 
side her and leaned on the rail. She 
didn’t appeal to notice me, way OI 
anothe I \\ e stood and we stood, liste n 
ing to the whistles, and the longer 
stood the more it got on my nerves, her 
she’d been 


one 
we 


me. | 


not noticing suppose 
too much on my mind lately. I began 
to be put out. I scraped my feet. | 
coughed. By and by I said out loud: 

‘Look here, | gvuess | better get out 
the fog-horn and give those fellows a 
aa 

“Why?” said she, without moving her 
head—calm as that. 

“Why2? It gave me aturn, sir. For 
a minute I stared at her. ‘‘Why? Be- 


cause if she don’t pick up this light 
minutes she’ll be too 
al tide Il have her on 


that’s why r 


before very 
to 


many 
in Wwe 
the rocks 


4 lose 
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I couldn’t see her face, but I could see 
one of her silk shoulders lift a little, like 
a shrug. And there | kept on staring at 
her, a dumb one, sure enough. I know 
what brought me to Was hearing the 
Boston boat’s three sharp toots as she 
picked up the light—mad as anything 
and swung her helm a-port. I turned 
away from her, sweat stringing down my 
face, and walked around to the door. It 
was just as well, too, for the feed-pipe 
Wi plugge d In the lamp and the wicks 
were popping She’d have been out in 
another hve minutes, sir. 

When I'd finished, I saw that woman 
standl g@ in the doorway. Her eves were 
bright [ had a horror of her, sir, a 
living horror. 

i! only the light had been out,” said 
s| low and sweet 
10d rorgive vou,” Said | “You 
don’t know what you're saving.” 

ie went down the stair into the well, 
winding out of sight, and as long as | 
could see her, her eyes were watching 
mine. When I went, myself, after a few 
she was waiting for me on that 
first landing, standing still in the darks 
She took hold of my hand, though I 
tried to get it away. 

‘**Good-by,”’ said she 1n my ear. 

**Good-by?” said I. I didn’t under- 


stand. 


minutes, 


‘You heard what he said to-day 
ibout Kingdom Come? Be 1t so—on his 
wn head. Ill never come back here. 
Once | set foot ashore 
in Brightonboro, Ray.” 

! got awav from her and started on 
down. But I stopped. ‘ Brightonboro?” 
| whispered back. ‘“‘Why do you tell 


My throat was raw to the words, 


I’ve got friends 


like a sore 

‘So you’d know,’’said she 

Well, sir, I saw them off next morning, 
d wn that new Jacob’s-ladde1 into the 
dinghy-boat, her in a dress ot blue velvet 
and him in his best cutaway and derby 
g away, smaller and smaller, the 
two of them. And then I went back and 

le avin the d Or open and 


' in 


tonmy cot, iving 


; a 
the ladder still hanging down the wall, 
along with the boat falls. 


1 don’t know whether it was relief 


or what. I suppose I must have been 
ae | 


worked up even more than I’d thought 


th past weeks, for now it was all over 


| was like a rag. 


| got down Ol 
knees, sir, and prayed to God for 
salvation of my soul, and when I got 


and climbed to the living-room it 
half-past twelve by the clock. 1} 
was rain on the windows and the sea 
running blue-black under the sun 
sat there all that time not knowing t] ‘ 
was a squall. 
It was funny; the glass stood | 
but those black squalls k¢ pt coming 
going all afternoon, while I was at v 
up in the light-room. And I work ' 
hard, to keep myself busy. First tl 
I knew it was five, and no sign of 
boat yet. It began to get dim and 
ot purplish-gray over the land. The 
was down. I lit up, made everyt! 
snug, and got out the night-glasses 
have another look for that boat. He 
said he intende d to get back be fore 
No sign. And then, standing ther 
came over me that of course he would: 
be coming off he’d be hunting 
poor old fool. It looked like | had 
stand two men’s watches that night 
Never mind. I felt like myself aga 
even if I hadn’t had any dinner or su 
per. Pride came to me that night on tl 


walk-around, watching the boats go 


little boats, big boats, the Boston | 
with all her pearls and her dance-mu: 
hey couldn’t see me; they didn’t kni 
who I was; but to the last of them, the 
de pe nded On mé. 


They say a man mu 
be born again. Well, | was born aga 
I breathed deep in the wind. 

Dawn broke hard and red as a dyi 
coal. I put out the light and started t 
go below. Born again, yes, sir. | Te 
so good I whistled in the well, and whe: 
I came to that first door on the stair 
reached out in the dark to give it a ra 
for luck. And then, sir, the hair prickle: 
all over my scalp, when I found my han 
just going on and on through the au 
the Same as 1 had gone once be for 
and all of a sudden I wanted to yell, b« 
cause I thought I was going to toucl 
flesh. It’s funny what their just forget 
ting to close their door did to me, 
it? 

Well, | reached for the latch 
pulled it to with a bang and ran down 
if a ghost was after me. I got up son 
coffee and bread and bacon for break 
fast. I drank the coffee. But somehow 


{ 
il 
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ildn’t eat, all along of that 
Che light in the room was blood. 
thinking. I thought how she’d 


open 


Led about those men, women and 
on the rocks, and how she’d 
to bathe her hands over the rail. 


st jumped out of my chair then; 
ned fora wink she was there beside 
with that queet 
het 
red table-cloth in 


watching me 
nile—really, | 
lash across the 
1 light of dawn. 
Look here!’ said I to myself, sharp 
oh; and then | gave myself a good 
nd went below. here | took a 
of the which was still 
vith the ladder hanging down. | 
ire to see the poor old fool come 
the point before very 


seeme d to see 


kK rut door, 


‘ round 


soots were hurting a little, and, 
them off, | lay down on the cot 
and somehow I went to sleep. 
dreams. I saw her again 
ling in that blood-red kitchen, and 


med to be washing her hands, and 


horrible 


urf on the ledge was whining up the 
louder all the time, 

vhat it whined was, “‘ Night after 
ght after night.”” What woke 


cold water in my face. 
lk 


louder and 


store-room was in gloom. That 
me at first; I thought night had 
nd remembered the light. But 

| saw the gloom Was of a storm. 
as shining wet, and the water 

- was spray, flung up through 
pen door. When I ran to close it 
nost made me dizzy to see the oTray- 


lhe 
the sky shut down heavy 
id; there was a pi ce of wreckage 
back of a swell, and the Jacob’s- 
\ carried How 
ea had picked up so quick I can’t 
[ looked at my watch and it 

t four in the afternoon yet. 
When | closed the 1 was 
st dark in the I’d 
been in the Light before in a gale 
1. I wondered why I was shiver- 
», till I found it was the floor below 
nivering, and the 
Horrible crunchings and grindings ran 
up the tower, and now and then 
is a great thud somewhere, like 
nnon-shot in a cave. I tell you, sir, 


hite breakers marching past 


as gone; 


ider was clean away 


door, sir, it 
store-room. 


walls and stair. 
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and I was 1n a mortal fright 
And vet | had to get 
myself together. There was the light up 
there not tended to, and an early dark 
coming on and a heavy night and all, 
And | had to pass that 


| Was alone, 
for a minute or so. 


and I had to gO. 
door. 

You'll say it’s foolish, sir, and maybe 
it was foolish. Maybe it was because | 
hadn’t eaten. But | began thinking of 
that door up there the minute I set foot 
on the stair, and all the way up through 
that howling dark well I dreaded to pass 
it. I told myself I wouldn’t stop. I 
didn’t stop. I felt the landing underfoot 
and I went on, four steps, five—and then 
I couldn’t. I turned and went back. | 
put out my hand and it went into 
nothing. | hat door, sir, was open again. 

I left it be; [ went on up to the light 
room and set to work. It was Bedlam 
ir, screeching Bedlam, but I took 

| kept my eyes down. | 
neat 
trimmed; I polished 
the brass till it shone, and | dusted the 
lens It wasn't till that was done that 
I let myself look back to see who it was 
half out of sight in the 


on 


there, sir, 
no notice. 
trimmed those seven wicks, sir, as 
they 


as evel were 


standing the re. 


well. It was her, sir. 

““Where’d you come from?” I asked. 
I remember my voice was sharp 

4 p Jacob’s-ladder.”’ said she, and 
hers was like the syrup of flower 


| shook my head. | Was Savage, SII. 
“The ladder’s carried away.” 

‘I cast it off,” said she, with a smile. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘ you must have come 


while | was asleep.” Another thought 


came on me, heavy as a ton of lead. 
is And where's / ’ said i, “Where's the 
boat?” 

‘He’s drowned,” said she, aS Casy aS 
that. ‘“‘And I let the boat go adrift. 


You wouldn’t hear me when | called.” 
‘But look here,’ said l. “If you came 

through the store-room, why didn’t you 

Pell me that?” 


wake m« It sounds 


up! 
foolish enough, me standing like a lawyer 
in court, trying to prove she in’t be 
the re. 
She didn’t answer for a moment. | 


guess she sighed, though I couldn’t hear 
for the gale, and her eyes grew soft, sir, 
so soft. 

‘I couldn’t,” 


dear one 


“You looked 


said she. 
SO pe ace ful 





10S 
and neck went hot, SIT, as 
iron laid on them. | 

what to say. | began to 
What do you mean—”’ but 
stair, out 


My cheeks 
if a warm 
didn’t know 
stammer, 


she Was going back 


Was 


dow n the 


of sight. My God! sir, and I used not to 
think she Was good-looking! 

[ started to follow her. | wanted to 
know what she meant. Then I said to 


} 
myself, “If | | wait here 


don t go if 


sh Il come back.” And | went to the 

ther ide and stood looking out of 
the window. Not that there was much 
to see. It was growing dark, and the 
Seven Brothers looked like the mane of a 
running h yrse, a great, vast, white horse 
running into the wind. The air was 


| caught one peep of 
lying down flat trying to 
V eather the le dge, and [ 
help them all to-night,” and then I went 
hot at sound of that “God.” 
right about her, though. She 
was back again. | Want d het to speak 
first, before | turned, but she wouldn't 
Id hear hei J didn’t know 
vas up to till I saw her coming 
outside on the Ww alk-< roun a drenched 
| poun be d on the glass for 


with it 
a hshe rman, 


] 
a-weitel 


said, a 30d 


go out; 
W hat she 


wet alread\ 


her to come in and not be a fool; if she 
heard she gave no sign of it. 
l here she stood, an | there | stood 


v atching her. Lord, su was it 
that I’d never had eyes to see? Or are 
there women who bloom? Her clothes 
were shining on her, like a carving, and 
het hair was let down like a golden cur- 
tain tossing and streaming 1n the gale, 


just 


and there she stood with her lips half 


drinking, 
gazing straight 
Brothers, 
if in tune 


and her eyes half- closed, 
over the Seven 


ope n, 
away 
] . ] a : 4 
and her shoulders swaying, as 
with the wind and water and 
all the ruin. And when I looked at her 
hands over the rail, sir, they were mov- 
ing in each other as if they bathed, and 


then I remembered, s 

\ cold horror took me. | knew now 
why she had come back again. She 
wasn’t a woman—she was a devil. | 


back on he r. 


turned my 
Ss¢ lf 


| said to my- 

“It’s time to light up. You’ve got 
light up’’—like that, and over, 
out loud My hand was shive ring SO | 
could hardly find and when | 
scratched it, it a second and 


then went 


Over 


a match; 
only flared 
out in the back draught from 
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the open door. She was standing in t 
lo oking at me. It’s queer, 
but I felt like a child caught in misc! 

“*|—I—~was going to light up,” I m: 
aged to Say, Gnally. 


doorw ay, 


“Why?” said she. No, I can’t say 
as she did. 
“Why?” said I. ‘*‘My God!” ; 


She came nearer, laughing, as if w 
pity, low, you know. “Your God? A 
who is your God? What is God? W}] 
is anything on a night like this?” 
I drew back from her. All I could s ‘ 
anything about was the light. 
“Why not the dark?” said 
“Dark is softer than light—tendere: 
dearer than light. From the dark 


here, away up here in the wind ai 
storm, we can watch the ships go | 
uu and I. And you love me so. You’) 


Ray.” 
I struck out 


loved me so long, 

‘I never have!’ at hi 
*T don’t! I don’t!” 

Her lower than ever, | 
there was the same laughing pity in 
“Oh yes, And she was n 
me again. 

“T have?” I yelled. “VIL show you 
Ill show vou if I have!’ 
I got another match, sir 


Voice Was 


you have.” 


and scratch 


it on the brass. | gave it to the fir 
wick, the little wick that’s inside all t] 
others. It bloomed like a yellow flowe 
“TI have?” I yelled, and gave it to th 
next. 


Then there was a shadow, and I 


she was leaning beside me, her tv 


elbows on the brass, her two arn 
stretched out abov e the wicks, her bar 
forearms and wrists and hands. I gay 


a gasp: 

‘Take care! 
God’s sake—”’ 

She didn’t move or speak. The matc! 
burned my fingers and went out, and al 
I could do was stare at those arms of 
hers, helpless. I’d never noticed he: 
arms before. They were rounded 
graceful and covered with a soft dow: 
like a breath of gold. Then I heard he 
speaking, close to my ear. 


You'll burn them! F« 


‘Pretty arms,” she said. ‘Pretty 
arms!” 
I turned. Her eyes were fixed o1 


mine. 


sle ep, 


Phey seemed heavy, as if wit! 
and yet between their lids they 
were two wells, deep and deep, and as 11 
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eld all the things I’d ever thought 


em, at her lips. Her lips were red 
y with redness. 
and I heard them speaking: 

boy, you love me so, and you 


| looked at her hair. 


with damp, they 
haps that was it, for there were 
was thick and 


ng around her face, 


wet on it, and it 


the temple Ss. | 
r strands of green like braids. 


1ow or other [ felt « 
to light tl 1S lan p es 
The flame rat 


r arms hung there. 
God, I will!’ said I to myself, 


He reves were still 
into mine, so deep and deep, and 
still smiling with that 
epy droop; the only thing was 

were raining down her cheeks 
rlowing, round, jewel tears. 
It was like a dream. 
arms,” she sighed, and then, 
se words had broken something 


To hear it drove 

[ reached to drag her away, 
was too quick, SIr; 
ne and slipped out from between 
It was like she faded away, 
bundle, nursing 


g from her lips. 


| went down in a 
r arms and mourning over them 
se terrible, broken sobs. 

ound of them took the manhood 

you'd have been the same, 

nelt down beside her on the floor 


er to forgive me. I reached out 
for torgiveness, 


hnd her anywhere. 
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her so, and she was afraid of me, of me, 
sir, Who loved her so deep it drove me 
Crazy. 

| could Sec het dov n the stair, though 
it was dim and my eyes were filled with 
tears. | stumbled after her, crving, 
“Please! Please!’ The little wicks I'd 
lit were blowing in the wind from the 
doot and smoking the glass beside the n 
black. One went out. I pleaded with 
them, the same as | would plead with a 
human being. I said I’d be back in a 


second. I promised. And I went on 
down the stair, crying like a baby bs 
cause I’d hurt her, and she was afraid 
ot m«¢ of . SOE. 

She had gone into her room. Phe 
door Was clos dad against me and | could 


hear her sobbing beyond it, broken 
hearted. M heart Was broken, CoO. 
[ beat on the door with my palms. | 
be oged her t rorgive me. | told her | 


And all the answer was that 


loved her. 
sobbing in the dark. 

And then | lifted tne latch and went 
in, groping, pleading. ‘* Dearest—plea 
Because | love you!” 

I heard her speak down near the floor. 


There Wasnt any angel in her VOICce; 
nothing but sadness and despair 

“No: said she ; * You don’t love me, 
Ray. You nevel have rr 

“TIT do! I have!” 

‘No, no,” said she, as if she was tired 
out. 

‘Where are you?” I was groping for 
her. I thought, and lit a match. She 
had got to the door and was standing 
there as if ready to fly. I went toward 
her, and she made me stop. She took 
my breath away. “I hurt your arms,” 
said I, in a dream. 

“No,” said she, hardly moving her 
lips. She held them out to the match’s 
light for me to look, and there was never 
a scar on them—not even that soft, gold- 
en down was singed, sir. ‘‘You can’t 
hurt my body,” said she, sad as any 
thing. ‘Only my heart, Ray; my poor 
he art.” 

I tell you again, she took my breath 
away. 1 lit another match. ‘‘ How « 
you be so beautiful?’ | wondered. 

She answered in riddles but oh, the 
sadne SS of he r, SIT. 

** Because,” said she, “lve alway S SO 


wanted to be.” 
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““How heavy?” 


said .. 
** Because 
never dreamed of,” said she. 
**How come your hair so thick?” 
““Tt’s the makes it thick,” 


smiling queer, queet 


come your eyes so 


I’ve seen so many things | 


Sseawet d 


said she, 
“How come seaweed there! 
m 


“Out of the bottom of the sea 


She talked in riddles, but it was like 


poetry to hear her, or a song. 

**How come your lips so red?” said I. 

‘Because they’ve wanted so long to 
be kissed.’’ 

Fire | reached out to 
catch he Ps but she was gone, out of the 
down the Stalr. I followed, 

I must have tripped on the 


Was on me, SIF. 


door and 
stumbling. 
turn, for | remember going through the 
air and fetching up with a crash, and | 
didn’t know anything for a spell—how 
long I can’t say. When I came to, she 
some whe re, be nding over me, 
crooning, ‘‘My love 
her breath, like a song. 

But then when I got up, she was not 
she Was down the 


Was there, 


my love—” under 


v| 


here my arms went, 
stair again, just ahead of me. l fol- 
lowed her. I was tottering and dizzy 


and full of pain. I tried to catch up with 
her in the dark of the store-room, but 
she was too quick for me, 
little too quick for me. Oh, she was cruel 
to me,sir. | keptbumping against things, 
hurting myself still worse, and it was cold 
and wet and a horrible noise all the while, 
sir; and then, sir, I found the 
open, and a sea had parte d the hinges. 

I don’t know how it all went, sir. [’d 
tell you if I could, but it’s all so blurred 

sometimes it seems more like a dream. 
| couldn’t find her any more; I couldn’t 
hear her; I went all over, everywhere. 
Once, | remember, I found myself hang- 
ing out of that door between the davits, 


sir, always a 


door 


Was 


looking down into those big black seas 
and erving like a baby. It’s all riddles 
and blur. I can’t seem to tell you much, 
sir. It was all—all—I don’t know. 

| was talking to somebody else not 
her. [ hardly 
knew it was the Inspe ctor. His face was 
as gray as a blanket, and his eves were 
bloodshot, and his lips were twisted. 


It was the Inspector. 


His left wrist hung down, awkward. It 
was broken coming aboard the Light in 
Yes, we were in the living- 


that sea. 
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room. Yes, sir, it was daylight- 
daylight. I tell you, sir, the man lool} 
crazy tome. He was waving his good: 
toward the weather windows, and w 
he was saying, over and over, was t 

66 L »b ce } at j di ne, dan , 
Look what you d pe 


And what I was saying was this r 
ae i € lost her!’ 
| didn’t pay any attention to him, 
him to me. By and by he did, thou; 
He stopped his talking all of a sudd 
. 


and his eyes looked like the devil’s eye 

He put them up mine. | 

grabbed my arm with his good hand 

| cried, | Was so weak. 
** Johnson,” said he, 

the living God 

here, Johnson!” 
*“No,” said I. ‘I’ve lost her.” 
“What do you mean—lost her?” 
“Tt was dark,” said I—and it’s fur 


close to 


“is that it? | 
if you got a woman 


how my head was clearing up—‘“‘and t} 
door was open the store-room door 
and I was after her—and I guess 


and I lost her.” 
““what do 
crazy 


stumbled, maybe 
** Johnson,” 

mean? You 

Who?” 


said he, 


sound downri 


crazy. 
¥ | ler,” said 4 i I edde rson’s M if 
** Who2”’ 
“Her,” said I. And with that he eg 


my arm another jerk. 

“Listen,” said he, like a tiger. ‘‘ Dor 
try that on me. It won’t do any good 
that kind of lies—not where you’re gon 
to. Feddersonand his wife, too—the bot 
of ’em’s drowned deader ’n a door-na 

‘I know,” said I, nodding my he: 
I was so calm it made him wild. 

“You're crazy! Crazy as a loo 
Johnson!” And he was che wing his | | 
red. ‘“‘I know, because it was me that 
found the old man laying on Back Wat: 
Flats yesterday morning—me! And 
she’d been with him in the boat, tox 
because he had a piece of her jacket tor 
off, tangled in his arm.” 

“T know,” said I, nodding again, lik 
that. 

You know what, you 
fo i?” ‘| hose were his words to me, SII 

“T know,” said I, ‘“‘what I know.” 

“And J know,” 
know.” 

And there you are, sir. 


tor. I’m—nobody.” 


Taz" murder 


a) t a 


said he, ‘‘what / 


He’s Inspec- 








A Rocky Mountain Game. Trail 


I WALTER 


~ 


arg ARIOUS animals have 
<.% their individual trails, 
PRY which they follow with 
N= considerable regularity, 
} and some animals have 

me communal highways 
WAS trom point to point. 
nter | found a fox’s burrow fat up 

hillside, and leading 
trail trodden about SIX 
deep snow like 


ditch, which wound down through 


Berkshire 
a narrow 


inches into the 


laurel to a pasture edge above 
vhere many chickens were kept. 


{ last snow, at any rate, the fox 
le every trip to and from his 

via this trail In an alder and 
¢ pine thicket not a mile away | 
well-packed rabbit highroad 


1umerable smaller cross streets. 
et system was quite evidently 


at least a score of the animals. 
often their individual trails, 
» have the otter. In the old days 
fFalo followed beaten tracks from 
another. Even the 


ting birds have charted the air. To 


no 
Ve 


isturage to 
| 


rson who loves the wilds, and who 
illy enjoys practising self-forget- 

in the wilderness, attempting to 
ate the forest scene as it must ap- 
to the eye of the unstartled animal, 
it might appear to man’s eye could 
nder himself invisible and odorless, 
challenge to the 
some of us, indeed, find 
challenge sufficient excitement 
t being driven to up gun and 


ime trail is a 
ition; 


ire few more interesting game 

in the United States to-day than 
the high Rockies, generally fat 
timber-line and sometimes thread- 
ZZ\ spines of rock along the Great 
remote and almost inaccessible. 
lly, they are coming to be most 
in our National Parks, where 
me 1S protected now and at least 


ts own in numbers. It was my 


PRICHARD I! 


{TON 


good fortune recently to find and to fol- 
low several such trails along the 
knife-blade ridge of “‘ the backbone of the 
world” Glacier National Park, at 
altitudes varying from seventy-five hun- 
dred toa Above 
the timber, above the glaciers, but never 


game 






ld in 
Imost ten thousand feet. 


above some patch of moss or tiny garden 
of alpine flowers, with the vast, tumbled 
world spread out below, the goats and 
their windy highways. 
They are the permanent residents of the 
pt aks 
when 


sheep traverse 


Sometimes a deer may 
“ie ; 
the trail is easv of access; a Rocky 


Mountain white-tailed deer circled curi- 


come, 


ously around our camp for an hour one 
evening only five hundred feet below 
the Divide at Swift Current Pass. No 
doubt an occasional mountain lion or 


coyote looking for a 
chance to fell a juicy kid or lamb. The 
whistling marmot, first cousin to out 
Eastern woodchuck, may not. infre- 
quently waddle over the path if it is not 
too lofty: and foxes traverse it 
But the hoofs of the shee p and goats are 
the feet which have powde red the rock 
and scanty soil into a visible trail. It is 
and if you follow it fat 


may prowl along, 


silver 


their highway; 


enough you will always see why. It ends 
at the jumping-off place. Not infre- 
quently it begins there, also. Nothing 


without wings can follow a mountain 
sheep or goat when he comes to trail’s 
end. 

One, at least, of the game trails we 
visited is comparatively easy of access. 
It lies along the ridge of the Divide just 
south of Swift Current Pass. The Pass 
its lf is a de pression 1n the Divide, seven 
thousand one hundred and seventy-six 
feet above S¢ a-le vel. It 1s reached by 
an extremely steep but excellent Govern 
ment trail, and over 1t come hundreds of 
tourists in the summer, which possibly 


accounts for the fact that during the 
entire July day we spent on this game 
trail we saw neither goat nor sheep 


The big game may seek a less populous 
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neighborhood while the tourist season 
is on. The Pass itself is a grassy 
meadow almost, but not quite, above 
timber. It affords shelter for con- 


siderable groves of stunted fir, from four 


to eight feet high, and for a vast colony 
of ground-squirrels (Columbia River 
ground-squirrel, Cite/ lumbianus 


In size and appearance they more nearly 
resemble a fat gray squirrel than any 
other rodent familiar in the East, though 
their fur is spotted rufous and green on 
the back; but they live in burrows in the 
ground, like prairie-dogs and gophers. 
Coming into an open glade in the 
ahead of the pack-train, | counted twen- 
ty-three of these little creatures scurry- 
ing about in all directions or sitting up 
on their haunches and scolding at me, 
be fore the \ h ad be come so mixe d up that 
further counting was impossible. When 
a ground-squirrel is surprised by yout 


Pass 


presence he usually sits up on his hind 
quarters and clasps his fore paws against 
his whitish belly, as if he had a bad pain. 
Then he presses himself hard, his mouth 


opens, and, exactly like one of those 
mechanical toys you squeeze in the mid- 
dle, out of his isides comes a shrill, 
almost birdlike c/ Then, as often 
as not, he pops down into his hole. If 


you stand still and wait a moment, you 


will see his head emerge, either from the 
hole where he went in or from.one not 
far awav (for he seems to dig consid- 


erable subway systems : and his pretty, 
sharp, little squirrel eyes will peer cau- 
tiously and eagerly around the scene. 

In such as Swift Current Pass, 
however, where tourist travel is frequent 
are almost every day 
these small animals become 
You may lay a sand- 
wich down beside only to find it 
disappearing when you turn around. 
\t one of our two-day camps I secured 
a photograph of a squirrel sitting up in 
the middle of a cold soup-ke¢ ttle, and by 
the S€ cond day several of the little creat- 
ures would climb up on our knees and 
eat from hands. In such a 
frequented place the oreedy old fellows 
are so fat they look like miniature wood- 
chucks. 


Directly 


a spot 
and lunches eaten 
in summer, 
extremely fearless. 
you 


scraps Ou! 


south of the Swift Current 


Pass meadow rises a pyramid of tumbled 


rock 


and shale, about six hundred feet in 
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height. Timber ceases abruptly a 
feet up its steep slope. You are in 
sub-Arctic world characteristic of 
many million acres of the upper rea 
of our great Rocky Mountain cl 
But the end of timber does not mean 1 
end of life. Wherever the least 
hollow has caught a soil deposit 
wild flower or bunch of grass or bit 
moss has taken root. From plant 
most microscopic not over half ar 
high—to masses of low heather and 
geous bouquets of pink moss cam; 


the gardens range, a surprise aw: 
you on the lee side of every esishd 
even on the tops of them. As we clin 


this slope we startled a ptarmigan 
and six little chicks, that went scutt 
off through the shale behind tl 
mother. The ptarmigan is the lar, 
bird which lives the year through 
or above the timber-line. It 
what smaller than a ruffed grouse, 
partridge, and it changes its color 
the seasons like a varying hare. In y 
ter it is white, and consequently in¢ 
spicuous on the in summer, 
brownish gray, so much like the r 
it runs between that it speedily beco 
invisible as it scampers away from 
Protective coloration, too, seems to cl} 


is SOI 


snow, 


acterize the marmots of this up! 
world. To be sure, we saw a pail 
them running over a snow-feld thi 
thousand feet below at the base of 


cliff, as we were starting out for the d 
and they were conspicuous enough. I 
up on the heights the mountain wo 
chuck crawls out on a rock to sun hi 
self and looks a part of it. Much of t 
marmot’s head, and shoulders 


) 


breast, 


dirty white, but he has a black muz 
and chin and dark eyes. From tl 
shoulders he shades off into eart! 
brown, varying sometimes toward bla 
[ pursued one of them around a r 
with my camera, and finally got t 


pictures of him, one as he was peepi 
out at me around the side of the bould: 
one as he was lifting up nearly his wh 
body over the top. Both pic tures wel 
taken with a small iris (in that raref« 
atmosphe re rapid photography of gr 
definition is possible), and made clea: 
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brilliant prints, yet I have to point out 
to people looking at them which is th 


rock and which the 


marmot. 


A fe I 





by Walter King Stone 


TUMBLED ROCK 
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chasing this particular fellow with my 
camera, | resumed the ascent of the 
slope, and joined the rest of the party on 
a ledge hfty feet above. Looking back, 
[ saw him curled up on top of the rock 
once more, apparently asleep in the sun. 
| tossed down a small stone which 
struck close to him. He got up, looked 
directly at me with a comical expression 
which seemed to say, “For goodness’ 
sake, can’t you leave me alone?” turned 
over, and lay down again! After that 
| respected his privacy. 

he ledge we were now standing upon 
was, almost at the summit of the pyra- 
mid. Dhtrectly in front of us remained 
but thirty or forty feet more of climbing, 
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but it was almo 

perpendicular. | 

our left the land sud 
denly fell away in 

great precipice, pet 
haps a thousand feet 
in de pth. To the 
right, however, it 
was easy to work 
around the summit 
cone. But, as_ the 
cone was climbable, 
we ascended it by an 
inclined crevice. 
From this eminence 
Wwe could look south- 
eastward at last 
along the spine of the 
Continental Divide, 
which lay but a short 
distance below us. 
The Divide here is 
scarcely wider than 
an ordinary room, 
and both sides fall 
away with startling 
abruptness. On the 


east, the precipices 
drop only a_ little 
way to the upsurging 
ice and snow waves 
of Swift Current Gla- 
cier, Which in turn, 
on the far end of its 
shelf, plunges off into 
space. But the west- 
ern wall of the Di- 
vide iS a clean drop 
of more than a thou- 
sand feet. The Di- 
vide thus forms a bridge between the 
summit where we stood and the ris- 
ing shoulder of Grinnell Mountain 
nearly two miles away. It 1s a marvelous 
setting for an outdoor performance of 
Die Walkiire.” All the length of this 
bridge, straight along the center, ran 
the game trail, a little path a foot o1 
so wide, as plain as the path a farmer 
makes between the kitchen door and the 
well. To reach it from our perch, it was 
necessary to drop down precipitous 
rocks for a hundred feet or more. Noth- 
ing but a goat or sheep could possibly 
reach it by circling the east side of the 
summit, along the wall of the precipice. 
It could only be reached with any ease 





Nsom 
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hy skirting the summit to the west, and 
traversing a shale slide in plain view. 
| I the 
urse, there was ho shelter whatever. 
It was a knife-blade against the sky. 
But. bv the same token, an animal upon 
t commanded a clear vision of all the 
approaches, and, indeed, of the valleys 
far below on both sides, not to mention 
‘ wilde mess of other valle VS and snow- 
lad peaks. Should any enemy be de- 
tected approaching, the goats or sheep 
ad only to trot as far as the shoulder of 
Grinnell Mountain. There, to the left, 
they could turn out on the broke n ledges 
vhere they could speedily conceal them- 
elves: or, if they chose, they could keep 
traight on along the 
Divide, dropping 
lown a five-hundred- 
root precipice to the 
he ad W all above 
Grinnell Glacier, fol- 
a dim game trail 

ig that wall, and 
up the 
ansard roof of 
Gould Mountain, at 
the farther end. We 
wed their trail 
pefully a long dis- 
ce, but eithe 
other 
day Or 


ramble 


were on 
wes that 

saw us. before 

could Sec them 
ot at all impossi- 
le) and took them- 
elves off. At any 
rate, no glimpse 
( ther of 
heep 
Our 


goats or 
rewarded US. 
reward 
thrilling tramp over 
a rock bridge span- 
in two 


Was a 


yawning 
with nothing 
alive above us except 

bald eagle which 
sailed out from the 
peak of Gould on si- 
ent pinions and with 
Ings motionless as 
an aeroplane 
dropped gradually 
across the canon to 
the timber-line. 


o 


Be- AN INACCESSIBLI 


entire length of the trail, of 
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wilde mess of 
meadows, dazzling 


glaciers, 


low us, however, was the 
Howered upland 
snow - helds, writhing green 
lakes, and towering precipices. It 1s small 
wonder that the mountain sheep rears 
the proudest head of any animal alive. 

We saw both our first goats and our 
first sheep at Iceberg Lake. This lak« 
lies at the base of a vast precipice which 
curls around the green water and the 
glacier spilling into it, forming almost 
a semicircle. It 1s one of the wildest and 
most impressive cliff walls in Glacier 
Park, especially as its summit for sev- 
eral miles is broken into and 
battlements which cut superbly against 
the sky. This cliff has been climbed, 


castles 


PRECIPICES AND EVERLASTING SNOW 
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and one of the men who accomplished 
Unfortu- 
nately, we had just the n ne ither the time 
nor the equipment to make the attempt 
again, but he pointed out to me, as 


the feat was with our party. 


ne arly as he could reme¢ mbet it, the route 
he followed up the forbidding wall. 

‘I watched the goats for a dav o1 
two,” he said, ‘‘and then started up 
from a point to which I had seen them 
descend. \s | suspected, they had a 
regular trail up the cliff, though in places 
you wished almightily that you were a 
goat yourself, to follow ’em. As nearly 
as | can recall, the trail came out on the 
summit about at that depre ss10n ; 


1 was following his finger, which 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT IS A RELATIVE 


1F THE 


pointed to a V_ between two sum: 
battlements, close above several sn 
suddenly 
both saw that these Snow patches W 
In motion. 

“Hello!” he cried, “the goats 
coming down now r 

[hey were, indeed; and for an hour 
more we watched them, till our ne 


ached. The Rocky Mountain go 


patches of snow, when 


7 Inu in reality is not 
goat at all, but a distant relative of t 
antelope. Its nearest kin is said to 
the alpine chamois. But it undoubted 
looks like a goat, aS mMuc h as it looks lik 
anything. It might have been the orig 
nal of the famous story, *‘ There ain’t 1 
such animal!” It 
body is about for 
feet long, and it 
stands three feet 
high at the shoul 
ders. Its long hau 
IS SNOW white, al 
It not only wears 
beard, but an apr 
and a full set of 


pantalets. Tl 
mountain goat 1s Sal 
to be stupid al 


rather slow, but it 1 
WIst enough to dwel 
for-ver far above 
timber, amid the gla 
clers and the preci 
pices, and afte1 you 
have watched a fev 
goats on a morning’s 
stroll, you are not 
surprised at the 
the statement of old 
mountain hunters 
who Say that its 
chief enemies are the 
eagles. Of course 
the high-power rifle 
1S excepted. That 
accursed invention 1S 
outside of nature, as, 
in our Opinion, art 
most of the peopl 
who use it. 

Lhe flock of goats 
we were watching 
were at first almost 
indistinguishable, so 


ALPINE CHAMOIS high were they on 





ae 





+ 








+ 


? 


rd 


i i¢ 


ped, 


Ls 


c, 


and resembled merely white 
snow in motion. From where 
probably half a mile out from 
of the wall, and three thousand 
ist be low the re did 


be anything whatever 


not ap- 
tor the 


walk on, but of course there 


for now and then 
evidently to browse. 


dge ; and ho doubt ve rdure upon 


a goat 


lravers- 


ing the ledge sina series of switchbacks, 
the goats hnally descended far enough 
tO give us a clearer view. Phere 
were twelve adult animals, but only two 
kids, which appe ared very frisky. One 
billy was leading the way, and for the 
most part taking things easy. But once 
or twice he would reach a spot where 
agility was called for, and then he would 
appear to slide over a ledge headfore- 
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length below. The rest would follow, in 
II lie S k Mill 5 a keen ob 
. ro Vountai lite, has VIN 
idly de is books the 
descent of startled goat trom a ledge 


where ne had 


cornered the animal. It 


went over headforemost, and init 
he idlong descent kicked against the 
cliff side with all four hoofs, till it worked 
itself some distance to the left and 


landed on a littl helf over twenty feet 
below, with all four feet bunched, its 
shoulde rs almost coming up through it 
skin with the Naturally, no 
inimal could return by such a route, but 
the place the \ will scale 


Impact 


sometimes Sul 


pl ¢ evel the old hunter | his par- 
t ular herd we were watching descended 
earl the entire height of the cliff, to 
i big ow-held which swept up along 
. 
. FF 
. 
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AM precipice, 
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the shale pil 
d ishing 


at the bottom like a y 
headland. At 
all walked out on the 
and remained there several minute 
Was a Warm July day, and the 
evidently h t and thirsty. 
When they were ready 
old billy again led the 
the two kids were 


against a 


point they 


to return, 
procession, 
having altogethe 
good a time; they didn’t wish to ret 
Lhey were gamboling and running 1 
on the which, by the way, 
angle of at 
degrees) like a pair of puppies 
adult goat had to go atte! 
drive them into line. 


Snow 


ing line d at an 


the m 


least fit 


| he n the proce 


sion started up the cliff once more. \W 
were curious to see if they followed 1 
Same route as on the descent. Witl 
exception of one or two spots, they 
\t the points where, on the descent, tl 
had jumped Stralg 
down, they now on tl 
turn made a_switchl 
detour to the right or | 
Otherwise, so far a 
could detect from. be 
ther kept CoO pert 
lefinite pat! ty 
trails up steep place 
nave trequentl | 
short cuts for the de 
The flock did not 
the way to the sumn 
hey stopped where 
had frst seen them, 
dently on a shelf a | 
dred treet Ol perhay 


more 
pe ak. Here they scattel 
somewhat, and several 
them 


quite disappt ared 
eithet behind projectiol! 
. or into caves. It w 


evidently a familiar fee 


an eagle, they 
turage ovel the entire ul 


the vast semicircle 


ing-ground of theirs, and 
perhaps the two kids had 


It is thus, sa 


below the ridg 


been born in that loft 
cradle. Comparatively s 
cure against any attack 
from above, save that 


could look 


out from their dizzy pas 


Verse be le Ww, and all alo ‘ 


i 
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THI TRAIL ENDS AT THI JTUMPING-OFF PLACHI 
nters, that they most frequently aad found their carcasses, killed by 
e upon the goats—standing on a_ eagles, and usually, he affirmed, only the 
f ledge looking out and downward, brains devoured. Once he had been a 
ther than up, for signs of danger. close witness, from a rock cornice over- 
One old-time hunter who camped with hanging the cliff, of a battle between a 
everal days had accumulated much mother goat and a_ bald-head. The 


evidence against both the bald-head and = mother stood on a narrow shelf with her 
len eagles as foes of the sheep and head down and out, the kid behind her, 

ts. Especially in the spring, he said, sometimes under her. while the eagle 
the lambs or kids are young, he attacked, with a great flurry of wings, 
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beaten back and again by the 
frantic mother’s horns, till finally he got 
one claw into the kid’s fur, pulled it from 


the ledge , got both talons into 1ts back, 


again 


and Hew away. The load was so heavy 
that the bird could not rise, but by hard 
fying he could come near enough to 


maintaining a level to reach what was 
evidently his nest part way up the Oppo- 
In the nature ot 
men have the Oppor- 
tunity of witnessing such a battle. The 
too far aloft, in an in- 
accessible world of precipices and ever- 


site wall of the canon. 
things, few eve! 


combatants are 


lasting snow. | Saw many eagles and 
many goats and sheep through the Park, 
but never an eagle with his prey 
in his talons, to say nothing of the wild 
battle tor its possession. 

that we watched the 
Rocks above Ice- 


an hour or two late ry 


once 


The same day 
goats descend Castle 
be rg | ake ; and only 
we saw two sheep, a ram and a ewe, at the 
of the cliff. They must, of course, 

spotted us long before we 
them, but as they are no longer shot at 
in the Park (except by occasional poach- 
ing Indians), they do not entirely fear 


base 


have Saw 


ETTING FOR AN OUTDOOR PERFORMANCE OF DII 
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man if he kee ps his distance. \s t 
frozen lake and a great mixed incl 
of ice and shale intervened between 


and them, they calmly pursued tl 

course, seeking, like the goats, a sn 

held, and evidently eating the sm 

[hen we started across the lake to ru 
a nearer view. We never got it. Tl 

didn’t go up the cliff. They simp 
trotted back along the top of the sh 

heap, leaped lightly upon a narrow led; 
of the cliff itself, and disappear 
around a three-thousand-foot-high but 
tress. lo follow them was hopel ss, I 
by the time we could have work 
around to see beyond this buttress th 
in all likelihood would be five mil 
away, perhaps even over the Divid 
They move much more rapidly than t! 
goats, and also descend lower. () 
nearer inspection, we found they ha 
crossed the shale pile by a plainly di 
cernible trail which, when the sn 
melted more, would probably be seen t 
lead down from the precipice to tl 
meadow grass on the lake shore. | 
early April, when the snow is still dee 
on the heights, they now descend 1 
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ks of over a hundred to the open 
» around the rangers’ cabins. Dur- 
the last vear or two in Glacier Park 
of the many 
tographs of such flocks from a dis- 
of only a few rods, so that the 

; , ire plainly shown, rearing their 
\did heads and looking at the 

ra with the same attitude and ex- 


rangers has secured 


—_ 


n of intelligence a fine dog as- 
; when his curiosity 1s roused. 
The Ovis cer 1, the most common 
' ty of the mountain sheep, is gen- 
lly called a bighorn by the hunters. 
[It is about than the 
it, four inches taller, and in every way 
handsome beast save in color. The 
ep is a grayish brown, though in win- 
; ter he becomes much lighter. Since he 
first discovered by the white man 
; been the object of incessant pur- 
as, indeed, he was before the white 
n came, for. though the Indians cared 
hing for the male head as a trophy, 
welcomed the excellent meat. lhe 
it has no food value, but the moun- 
heep is the best of mutton. When 
vhite man came he, too, was not at 
erse to fresh mutton, and he had 
to see one old ram put up a startled 
vith its two splendid horns, four- 


six inches longer 


inches in circumference at the base 
hfty inches in a 
to realize that 


com- 
here 


Irving for 
spiral circle, 
trophy worth any effort to secure. 
nly must the game be stalked at 

t altitudes, representing arduous and 
climbing, 


extremely dangerous 


every natural feature favors the 
rather than the hunter, but the 
must be shot in some place 


1 


ne will not fall and b 
vou consider that a pursued shee p 
t makes for the edge of a precipice, 


mangled. 


f possible seeks to escape along its 
of the dith- 
some ot the 


you can grasp some 
f the chase, and 

hunter clustered in 
finally 
hunters, 


itions for the 
lordly head 
me. Many 
nd are, merely professionals, for 
ram’s head brings fifty 
ie least. The 


she ep have 


which adorns 


of course, 
dollars 
wonder 1S that sO 
survived, not so fev 


have survived, of course, by virtue 


their 


alpine 


heir rock-climbing 
the 


p! owess, 


to live on scant 
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growths far above timber, and to travel 
almost like 
They are a beautiful and heroic breed, so 
much So that it seems incredible that 


they can be sheep at all! 


flles on inaccessible ledges. 


{7 ¢ 


We had pac ked some distance into the 
northern wilderness of the Park, where 
as vet tourist travel does not penetrate, 


before we came upon evidences of the 
grizzly bears. These evidences were 
numerous shallow holes in the earth 


where the bears had been digging: for 
mice and ground-squirrels. The sight 
set the old hunter in the party off on a 
series of bear stories around the camp- 
hre that evening, to the accompaniment 
of a coyote s bark as the beast prowled 
through the scrub balsam not far from 
camp. The grizzly was once, of course, 
the monarch of the Western ranges. 
Nothing disputed his title till man came 
with the rifle. Of man the grizzly now 
has a most intelligent fear, except in 
places where he ts protected and fed. 
Fierce and formidable fighter that he is, 
he doesn’t fight man unless he is driven 
to it, but with the keenness of his tribe 
(the bear is one of the most intelligent of 
beasts) he avoids danger so far as pos- 
sible, and has developed much cleverness 
at it. The testimony of all Western 
hunters agrees on the great caution a 
grizzly uses before crossing an open or 
approaching a dead horse or cow put out 
for bait, frequently charging all the 
bushes around to drive out possible foes 
in ambush as a preliminary to feeding. 
That the Felis iar, or mountain 
lion, is a real foe of the bears our hunter 
denied. Phe 
Once, he said, he had put out 


hors« for be al 


mountain cat is a coward. 
a dead 
bait, and watched from 
a tree two lions feeding on the carcass. 
\ grizzly (called a silver-tip by the hunt- 
ers approached, shoulde red In between 
the lions, and be gan to feed also. As 
one fat grizzly can take up considerable 
room, the lions resented this third party 
at the feast, and drew off snarling. Then 
one of them came back and evidently 
clawed the intruder or bit it. The bear, 
which had one forepaw employed, swung 
with the other, caught the lion a tre- 
mendous blow, and knocked him fifty 
Then Mr. Silver 
tip resumed his repast as if nothing had 
happened. He did not even look around 


feet down the slope. 
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how far the lion fell or what he 
was going to do when he got up. Evi- 
dently the bear felt quite sure of his 
position. He was justified tn this conh- 
dence, for the lion and with his 
mate sulked snarling off into the timber. 
The man who told this story has been a 
mountain hunter from boyhood, and he 
is, furthermore, an uncommonly sharp 
knowledge has been 
more than once employed by the Federal 
Government. There is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy 
seems to bear out the statements of 
other hunters that the grizzly is supreme 
in his own world, even contemptuously 
So. 

It had ~—_ easy enough to see a 
grizzly back at Lake McDonald, where 
at least one comes every night, together 
with half a dozen black bears, to feed on 
the gal bage deposited in the deep cedar- 
forest behind the hotel. But there 
seemed little prospect of meeting one 
in the open, on his natural range. 
However, early one morning at the head 
of Mineral Creek Cajon, our 


pack- horses was discovered to be miss- 


to see 


rose 


observer whose 


out 
one of 


ing, and two of us started after him over 
Flattop Mountain, suspecting that he 
had followed the trail northward and 
pres¢ ntly picking up his trac ks. We had 
gone about a mile through low pine and 
balsam, growing in upland meadows 
amid white snow-helds and nodding dog- 
tooth violet bells, when suddenly the 
horses began to dance and rear, snorting 
with fright. Between shouting at my 
nag, hauling on the bridle, and keeping 
my never-too-certain seat, | had a tanta- 
lizingly brief glimpse of the cinnamon- 
gray hulk of a grizzly dropping on all- 
fours from an upright attitude facing us, 
half hidden behind a low tree, and lum- 
bering off into the scrub at an extraor- 
dinarily rapid pace. We were quite un- 
armed, but he was taking no chances. 
Neither did our trembling horses wish 
to take any. We had to beat them on, 
to the pursuit of our lost animal, which 
we found cropping grass a few hundred 
yards up the trail. No doubt it was this 
horse the bear had and was 
following to see if it were riderless. 

It was at this same camp on Flat- 
top that a porcupine one night ate the 
entire sleeve from a sweater W hich one of 


scented, 


of his tale, which 
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left dan 


He also CONnS| 


our party had carelessly 
under his tent-flap. 
part of a halter rope which had sli, 

from the limb where it was susp 

and he was finally engaged in ma} ' 
with an 


way ax-handle when the « i 
cook, an early riser, discovered him, ' 
used what remained of the ax ; 
weapon of execution. The porcuy 

are a pest because of their perv 

taste. From the articles the 

around a camp, it seems probable 1 

they are seeking salt. They will eat , 


thing which has touched the skin eit 
of men or horses, and so, apparent] 
come faintly saline from perspirat 
At least we could find no other wa 
account for their odd appetite. ( 
tainly an ax-handle, a halter rope, a1 
woolen sweater sleeve can hardly 
termed nourishing, even by a Har 
goat. 

It was from this same camp, too, t 
we made the ascent of Kipp’s P 
with the aid of a and discove 
several faint game trails leading o 
the upper shale to a well-marked 
along the spine of the Divide. Thoi 
from below the shale looked quite nak 
we found all the way to the summit 
numerable tiny and beautiful gard¢ 
little masses of bright bloom and 
foliage on which the peak-dwellers { 
On the Divide at t 
point is a stupendous hole in the eart 
and rising from its farther edge the b 
precipices of Mount Merritt. The d 
culty here is not to find a precipice, | 
to avoid it. The Divide to the soutl 
another bridge to Valhalla, and we 
lowed the game trail over it toward 
next peak. (Wotan, by the way, wo 
be an excellent name for an old bil 


rope, 


east side of the 


goat.) ‘There was so much snow that 
was difhcult, with the naked eye, 
make out whether a distant white sj 
was a goat or a small drift. Final 


we felt sure certain drifts we 
moving, so we hurried toward them, 

the peak ahead, the Divide swung ea 
ward like a peninsula, and the goats 
four of them—were moving around th 
sky-fung promontory. They did n 
seem to be going rapidly; perhaps th 
had not spied us. Presently they disa 
peared, and when we had rounded tl 


however, 


projection which hid them we saw thei 
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standing on the brink and 
jown into the green meadow at 
trom of the canon Then they 
Without running, but at a rapid 
almost a trot, they hurried along 

a short distance and went head- 


When we 


over the rim. 


: 1 the spot We could see the le dge 
| followed down till they had put 

erhang between themselves and 

Where they were by that time no 

( ild Say | urthet pursuit was 

: : But we had had a capital il- 
tion of how they escape their 

Che bird life on these lofty game trails 
conspicuous. Above the last tim- 


birds of any 


few sort, 
the eagles aeroplaning through 
Now and then a ptarmigan, a 
te-crowned sparrow, a junco, a rosy 
h, or perhaps a robin enlivens the 
ude, or a Clark’s nutcracker 
ut for the most part the East- 
ls the high places compara- 
birdle Ss. Actually » pe rhaps, there 
iny birds of many sorts, especially 
finches, but the spaces are so 
birds so tiny, that only when 

me close do notice them. 
ever, aS soon as you drop back into 
r, especially into the upland mead- 
r “parks,” and out of the summit 
the familiar bird sounds become 
e, mingling with the soft tinkle 
little ice-wate r brooks. The her- 
hrushes sang for us by Gunsight 
and 
In tl 
; 


see very 


you 


the white-crowned sparrows, 
1e East thers are at best but a 
weeks in May when we can 
this sparrow on his way to Labra- 
in the high Rockies he re- 


But 


His song is totally unlike that of 
iT relative, 


the white-throat or 
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Pe abody bird. 


tripl ts, and one or two notes are double 
toned It is a clear, 
song, with extremely pleasing intervals. 
But the conspicuous bird of the 
high Clark’s nutcracker (o1 
Clark’s crow, as he is sometimes called). 
In size about half-way between a 


crow and a robin, and in color a striking 


and extremely handsome blend of black 
Standing on the edge of a 
precipice near timber-line, and 
down into the tree-tops below, you wil 
often see a pair of these birds exploding, 
into the air, like fragments 
blown up from the woods below, and 
swirling toward some fir-tree near your 
their striking plumage outlined 
blue wall of an 
found a nest of 
birds, in late July, in the top of an ever- 
green far up a steep slope toward timber- 
line. The parents were busily gathering 
food, and the entire family cawing ener- 
getically, so that we were aware of them 
a long way off. 

But how different their outlook from 
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He doesn’t sing in 
unhurried, sweet 


most 


plac es is 


he 1S 


and white. 


.° 
looking 


as 1t were, 


side, 
against the 


precipice. We 


opposite 


young 


that the Eastern crow looks down upon! 
These birds would le arn to fly over a 


three-thousand-foot hole in the earth. 
The mountain woodchuck suns himself 


he 


goats and sheep dwell where the earth 


on a rock amid stupendousness. 


is up-ended, where all nature is longi- 
tudinal, the eternal 
Almost any bird or any wild creature is 
of interest, a study of his ways fascinat- 
ing. But on the Rocky Mountain game 
trails to study his ways is to climb into 


where lie Snows, 


a new world of primal magnificence, 
where half the thrill of the hunt is the 
air in your lungs and the feast of bigness 
underneath your eyes. There is nothing 
else quite like it on this continent 
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BY CAPTAIN 


Real 





Front 


{RTHUR HUNT CHUTE 


[Captain Cuute, of the First Canadian Division, has participated in some of t 


most spirited fighting of th al 
Chay lle, Loos, St. | lot, and the yomme. 
of the brain and was discharged a: 
h id pre viously had a \ iried experience as 


lurkish and Greek arm 


notably at Yp1 
In this last enga 
medically unfit for further servi 


during the tirst gas-attack, at Neu 


ment he uffered concus \ 


Captain Chut 





a war corre sponde nt, in the Balk ins, with t } 
, and in Mexico with General Funston 


His irticles on t 


present war are among the most brilliant first-hand descriptions that have been writt 


THe Eprror 





Ss 21T was at 
Wi? the 





y= so ‘ night when the 
VPN (Ti darkness was deepest 
] th ; 
St *~/ and the sentries were 
ii aT he 
ea ‘ ) keen St. | had been up 
bemery eee € in the front line for 
— Oh Re “eo 99 . 
SUDA, Stand to.”’ Never did 


Ps S 
that front line seem to be wrappe d in 
peace more profound. Naught could be 
but the inky blackness, broken 
momentarily by the flight of a star-shell 
which silhouetted a grim line of figures 
with fixed bayonets waiting on the para- 


seen 


pet. Darkness returned, and in the 
utter gloom I groped my way and 


shivered, not from the chill night winds, 
but from 
tensed 


those high- 


wire less cOo- 


apprehensive, 
like a 
herer, seemed to catch the far-off waves 
of something stirring in the night. 

In the flash of the star-shell I had seen 
the glint of the bayonets, and a momen- 
tary adumbration of that living wall 
that stands between our country and the 
foe. What if that living wall should 
break? In the vastness of the night it 
seemed so frail and so all-encompassed. 


nerves that, 


| climbed up on the parapet, between 
two sentries; both were peering intently 
through the gloom. 

“All quiet on the front to-night?” | 
inquired. 

* All quiet for the moment, sir,” 
the answer. 


came 


Like one on the shore of a soundless 
sea, | gazed into the void of No Man’s 
Land. Again those preternatural nerves, 
taut as a violin string, seemed to catch 


the premonitions of a coming storm. 
“Keep a sharp lookout,” I whispered 


to the sentry. “‘It may be superstition 


that-hour of 


on my part, but I feel certain that hy 
going to pop to-night.” 

‘l think you’re right, sir,” 
sentry. 


said 
“It feels a bit queer to me }j 


rr] 
e now. 


For some time I lingered in the fi 
trench, but the unbroken calm remain« 
Glancing at my wrist-watch, I saw tl 
the hour of the dawn was approachi 
and I wended my way down the con 
municating trench into the 
where my dugout was situated. 

I was forward observing ofhcer for t] 
artillery, whose duty it was to keep tl 
guns in touch with the front line. M 
signalers and linemen were all asle 
except the man on duty, who sat unde 
candle-light with the phone strapped t 
his ears, his fingers on the telegraph-ke\ 


support 


*“Any message from the battery?” 
inquired. 
“*No, SIr. No word,” came the rep! 


Outside the soft wind was crooning 
slumber-song. 1 stretched myself an 
was preparing for the luxury of sleep, 
when there came a wail like a lost sou 
through the night. It ended with 
shriek and a sickening thud, and with ; 
roar our dugout was shaken as thoug! 
by an earthquake. We were old-timer: 
the telephonist and I. 

*“That’s a Minnie!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, and rather close, too,” 
ventured the cold-blooded signaler. 

I jumped out into the trench and lis 
tened. The air was thick with the vox 
of Minnie. Now if there was anything | 
loathed, it was a Minnie’s strafe. Mu 


SIT; 


nie is short for Minniewhuffer, which 1 
a hundred-pound trench-mortar, used b 
In a lecture at a school 


the Boches. 
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the lines I once heard an officer 


to the Minnie as a “‘great bluffer.” 
he has a great moral effect,” he 
ued 
lespicable Minnie has more ter- 
sing qualities than any other 
; f ordnance with which I am 
nted. The disgusting part of it 


Silent Lizzies, 
re heard after they have passed, 
t| \ of respe ct 

; 1: but to be 


it 1t 18 SO primitive. 


because of their 
killed by a Minnie 
d as ignominious as being run over 
earse. Primitive as Minnie ts, we 
ive her her due; she can give one 
which is 
vernacular for fear, of anything | 
One at a time in the air is not 
you can at make a bid at 
ng—but when the air is a-hum with 
score of Minnies at once, to dodge 
neans to run amuck into another. 


t attack of “‘wind up, 


least 


re a Minnie lands there will 
vay be a hole big enough for a 
use cellar. One does not care to 


his standing with Minnie. 
vho go into partnership with this 
‘ lucky if they leave behind a 


of an ear and a shin-bone. 
le 


room 


I contemplated hell popping in 
nt line, the telephonist exclaimed, 
nt wants you at battalion head- 
down the trench 
me to battalion headquarters. 
s a great, deep dugout with an 
e overhead protection toward 
phone wires converged from all 
of the trench. Inside the Colonel 
1 telephone, making frantic inquir- 
Company Commanders as to de- 
zing conditions in the front line. 


inute’s run 


t 


Jo you want some retaliation?’ | 
d of the Adjutant. 

we will not give them any 

stuff. I think that our trench- 


t 


and Stokes guns can handle ’em, 
vant you to go up front and get a 
some of Fritz’s trench-mortars.” 
hanks,” said [. ‘*There’s no place 
ner not be than in the front line 
Minnies are coming over. But if 
only get the satisfaction of 
ling a few of these mean things to 
thereens with an honest, God-fearing 
i-gun, I'll be happy.” 
Like a rat I began to dodge my way 
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up the communicating trench. Once a 
bomb landed just outside the trench. | 
was bowled over by the concussion and 
covered with dirt, but on picking myself 
up found no harm done, and proceeded. 
A little farther on I encountered several 
successive craters and met a figure re- 
treating hastily. 

‘Beat it out of here. Quick! Fritz’s 
got a dead line on this communicating 
trench!” he exclaimed. 

I leaped to follow his advice. “Rat 
Alley”? being out of use, there remained 
another way up front for me through 
“Petticoat Lane.” Groping my way 
along ‘‘ Petticoat Lane,” I arrived in the 
fire-trench which at that time was the 
real front. 

One might visit the fire-trench many 
times and yet never see the real front. 
The real front is the battle front, which 
comes and goes. Like Vesuvius, it may 
burst into eruption, and then for long 
remain the crater of a dead volcano. 
Now and again one meets with a 
correspondent who has been ‘“‘at the 
front.” But being at the front on a 
quiet day is quite different from being 


Wal 


at the front in midst of battle. To have 
been in Pompeii as it lay in the peace 
and calm of its ruins is one thing. ‘To 


have been in the fateful city on the night 
that the living lava swept its streets 1s 
quite another experience. 
with the real front. 

\s a war correspondent, I visited the 
Chatalja lines in 1913. I 
with what 


And SO 1t 1S 


remember 
a thrill I gazed from the St. 
George’s redoubt toward the Bulgarian 
trenches, preening myself that I was 
gazing upon a true battle-line. But | 
might as well have been in Chickapee 
Falls for all the stir of battle that was 
there that day. 

I returned to Constantinople elated 
with the idea that I had been at the 
front. My first experience in the 
trenches in France was equally unevent 
ful, and with immense satisfaction I r 
turned to our billets behind Béthune, 
quite certain that I did not dislike war. 

‘*Why, there’s nothing to dread in the 
war game,” I announced, grandly, on 
our first night out. ‘“‘I’ve been at the 
front in the Balkans, and now in France, 
and I surprise myself at how little of a 
coward I really am.” 
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That was before I had ever 
real front. One day that quiescent vol- 
cano on which I had been dwelling sud- 
lenly burst into eruption. Out of the 
trembling earth and the belching tre and 


seen the 


moke I found that I still was human. 
Vy tongue went dry and my knees 
knocked together, and I found that the 
real front was a place of mortal terror. 


Keri Sat beside 
To keep 
Despite 


| 

a | 
\ly young friend Bobby 
me on the fre step, struggling 


ip a nonchalant appearance. 
his efforts, a pallor crept across his face, 
precursor of that chill hand of death that 
even the n was rea¢ hing out to tind him. 

“Tt was only a little strafe,”’ I heard a 
But tl at 
strafe’’ gave me a glimpse of the 


real front, which I often saw thereafter, 


eas ned Sé eant say later 


rg 


little 


and which I always dreaded and always 
hated. Chat night rations 
came up | saw the limp, fair-haired 
body of Bobby Ker placed on the trolley 
that brought up the rations. A friend 
whom I loved and the iron 
of the real front entered into my 
soul. 

\s I rushed out of ‘‘ Petticoat Lane” 
into the bay of the fire-trench that 
night, I caught a glimpse of the real 
front. Illuminated by the incessant 
Hight of star-shells, I saw the men, like 
hunted beasts, moving up and down tn 
frantic efforts to escape the Muinnie- 
whuffer bombs. A tall subaltern stood 
at the end of the bay directing his men. 
Chey were all outside, as 
protection in the dugout from Minnie. 


whe n the 


Was gone, 


had 


there was no 


‘For God’s sake, string out there, 
men, and don’t bunch together!’ velled 
the ofhcer. But his order was too late. 


[nto the midst of a panic-stricken human 
mass lobbed one of the hundred-pound 
bombs. I closed my eyes on the horrible 
Out of all that mass 


remained alive, 


scene that ensued. 
nly three 
ind mangled, 
nch by the stretcher-bearers. 


Back at the guns, thr ugh the 


and, groaning 


they were hurried down 


g long 
we could look upon the front 


1 


line with its leaping lightning as an 


luring and thrilling sight. But up 
there in the hre-trench that night the 
rlory of war was gone. The air was filled 
with the eternal note of oncoming 


kne W 


inky darkne SS one 
to turn. 


In the 


> 9s 
Wen Way 


bombs. 


At wi 
not 


If he prepare d 
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to jump to avoid one Minnie, in stark 
terror he heard another coming. Ever 
thing tended to produce a panic in thx 


soul. Blind and insensate were th 
forces against us; brain and skill were of 
ho avail. 

Standing on the fire sill I found Cap 
tain Rush, the Company Commander, 
peering eagerly parapet. | 
climbed beside him, but he seemed ti 
preoccupied at first to notice me. 

‘*‘Have you got a line on something?” 
I inquired. 

“Why, you’re the Gunner Officer! 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You’re just intime. I'l] 
point you out the most cursed target 
that you'll ever have the happiness of 


across the 


I’ve got a line on a trench 
mortar battery over there.” 

\s he spoke, I caught the flash from 
the direction in which he pointed. I was 
engrossed in taking a bearing of thé 
direction of the flash with a magneti 
compass, when the bomb came lobbing 
our heads.  Instinctively | 
ducked, and as I did so, in the glare of 
a Very light I saw a Highlander stand 
forth behind me. Flashed upon tt 
screen of my mind for a moment, the 
picture of that Highlander remains fo: 
all time. In the explosion of the bomb 
he was blotted out, and where he stood 
there was a gaping crater gouged up 
from the earth. When the smoke and 
fre had cleared away I rushed to th 


shooting at. 


just over 


( 


spot to render needed succor, but thi 
last trace of the Highlander was gone 
forever. Next day, prompted by a 


special curiosity, I descended into that 
gaping hole in the earth and ransacked 
the spot, but a strip of plaid from a 
kiltie, and a red ribbon worn on the 
tartan sock, were all that I could find. 
Ptolemies and Rameses, the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, lived thousands of years ago, 
and their physical semblances still r 

main. But the Highlander, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, passed from the seen to 
the unseen, and by the diabolic power of 
Minnie his every vestige was scattered 
to the elements. Small wonder that we 
have a mortal fear of Minniewhufters. 

I climbed on the sill of the fire-trench 
again near Captain Rush, feeling nause- 
ated by the incident of the Highlander. 
Beside me I heard Rush call down his 
curse on the Minnie, and his wrath en- 
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indled mine, and I almost prayed for 
ther flash to disclose the position ot 
the trench-mortar. A_ long, fruitless 
wait followed, with no more telltale 


flashes in the expected direction. 
[ p the trench a short distance the 
parapet had been smashed in in several 
laces, and Fritz kept raining his bombs 
that one 
‘1 must take a look at the hell Fritz 
raising up the way,” I said to Captain 

" Rush. ‘‘So long, Cap!” 
‘Cheeroh, top!” he answered. 
And I left him at his post of observation. 
\ few moments later I saw him carried 
it of the trench, his leg and hip 
nashed to pulp, and the next night in 
clearing station at Poperinghe he 
nt west” without ever having re- 

ined consciousness. 

Dawn breaking over the war-saddened 
Iscape found the Minnie strafe de- 
into a general engagement. 
mbardier Mackinley, a trusty signal- 
n, stood beside me with a telephone 
ich he had attached 
inicating with our dugout in the rear, 
| from there to the guns. It required 
constant attention of two linemen to 
communications, as the 


broken by 


spot. 


old 


loping 


to W ires com- 


p up wires 


re being constantly shell 
st as the dawn was breaking, the 
he turned his artillery upon us with 
iden and intense fire. Our parapet, 
ady crumpled in in several places, 
now being smashed to pieces, and 
at geysers from exploding shells shot 
from the trenches. A dugout near by 
smashed in like a house of cards. 
at dugout was the company head- 
iarters of the front line. “The Cap’n’s 
there, exclaimed, 
hast, and, forgetting all thought of 
f, he rushed to exhume the Company 
nmander. 
he bombardment increased until one 
ondered that any living being remained 
our front line. This was undoubtedly 
e prelude to a Boche attack. At any 
moment, now, the barrage might lift and 
we should see Fritz coming over. he 
time had come for that cry which the 
front line sends down only in direst ex- 
tremity. Picking up the telegraph-key I 
ticked away in a frenzy: dot, dot, dot 
dash, dash, dash—dot, dot, dot. Again 


boy s!”’ a sergeant 


Col 
| 
i 
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and again I repeated the signal, which 
was the S.O.S., the cry for help from the 
front line. Bombardier Mackinley, 
hearing the signal, produced an S.O.S. 
rocket from his pocket, and fired it from 
a pistol. A long trail of blue and crimson 
light shot up into the sky. 

My first task was done. I saw Bom- 
bardier Mackinley hastily fixing a bay- 
onet to the end of a rifle. The Bombar- 
dier expected his last minute soon, and 
he intended to sell his life dearly. For a 
moment of awful waited, 
gazing through the twilight mists of No 
Man’s Land. Across the waste country 
Fritz’s front parapet could just be dis- 
cerned in the uncertain morning light. 
Suddenly the enemy barrage lifted and 
over the top of the enemy parapet ap- 
peared a dim mass of leaping figures. 

“They’re coming, Mackinley!” | 


shouted, and instantaneously I heard the 


suspense I 


first whir in answer to our S.O.S.; one 
battery was in action, and, one after 
another, the others joined in. Before 


five minutes had elapsed nearly a thou- 
sand had taken up the 
answer to our cry for help. 


note 1n 
The air 
above our heads was humming to the 
constant whir of shells as they passed 


guns 


across toward the enemy’s parapet. 

Chat living wall of Germans advanc- 
ing to the attack was caught fairly and 
unawares in the midst of No Man’s 
Land. Down they went like so much 
standing corn, and a wounded handful 
only were able to drag themselves back 
into the safety of the i tre nches. 

For nearly an hour our guns continued 
to bombard the enemy’s front line, while 
they replied in kind on our trenches. 
An artillery duel like this may be good 
sport for the gunners, but it’s a living 
hell for the poor boys in the trenches. 
Like so many rats they are herded to- 
gether, crouching under the storm, and 
praying that it may soon pass. To be 
in the front line when the infantry is 
under a bombardment is to understand 
why the infantry deserves the greatest 
glory of this war. Beyond the cavalry 
and artillery and all other arms of the 
service, theirs is the major price of sacri- 
fice, both in attack and in defense. 

An hour after the dawn the enemy 
were thoroughly sick of the hell which 
they had started. For some time their 
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silent. Our batteries con- 
for the sake of having the 


one, they 


PpuNnS Were 
tinued slow fre 
last word, and \ 
ceased, until only a faint whirring 
and there 
symphony that answered the 
\ message from battalion headquar- 
ters brought the that the 


then, one b 
here 
that tremendous 
7 BON 


remained of 


assurance 


situation was completely in hand. This 
message was transmitted to the batt ry 
in the rear. Soon a calm as profound as 

Sabbath day re ioned on both side S$. 
Our front line was smashed in several 
places. In one spot where the enemy 
hre had concentrated the parapet was 
razed for distance of ten yards. But, 


looking across through my periscope, | 
was rejoiced to see that Fritz’s parapet 
had suffered far worse than ours. 

Out in No Man’s Land the ground 
was grav with the 1 Ger- 
mans who had been mowed down by our 


bodies of deac 


chine-guns and artillery. In 
redoubt opposite broken 
twisted sheets of corrugated 


a strong 
just beams, 
rails, and 
ron bore witness to the effectivene 
our howitzer fire. The registration on 
this spot had been pe rfect. In the words 
of Bombardier Mackinley, “‘ We put that 
happy home on the blink for fair.”’ 

Stretcher-be busy Car- 
rying back the first-aid 
station situated in 
trenches. Here they would lie all day 
until, under cover of darkness, they 
would be placed on trolleys drawn by 
horses two miles back to where the field 
ambulance would pick them up and run 
them to the clearing station. 

Che dead lay in the trenches all day. 
\t night they would be buried by work- 
ing parties of pioneers \s I left the 
fre-trench it had changec again from 
the real front to a place of rustic peace. 
True, the shell holes abounded, but 


-arers were 


wounded to the 


now 


dressing support 


there was no sound of strife It was ; 
immer morning; high up in the blue 
an aeroplane was humming to the sun. 
\long the side of communicating 
trenches the green grass was growing 
H ind there tall daisies waved thei 
heads, and buttercups and crimson pop- 
pies smiled out of the broken earth. 

\t our dugout I found that two of the 
linemen engaged in mending wires had 
been wounded. They had gone to the 
dressing station and the others were 
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busy preparing breakfast. The regul: 
routine of the trenches had begun agai: 
and, despite the hell hour before, 
life aye resumed the calm and norm 
round of a village at home. 

lhe springing of a mine is one of tl 
most deadly and insidious forms of at 
tack in this present War. It is a fruitful 
cause of ‘“‘nerves”’ to all those who ar 
engaged in it. Working down into t! 
earth in total darkness, often right under 
knowing 


the enemy position, never 
what moment discovery may 
death from bombing or, 
being buried alive, it is no aah oy t 
those who are mining or countermining 
are subject to attacks of nerves. 

I knew an officer while in_ th 
infantry, was noted for his sang-froid. He 
had been in the Yukon gold rush, and 
later through a_ troublous 
Mexico. One of his men, referring to 
him, said, ‘‘Cap’n’s been at the fightin’ 
game so long that he thinks they can’t 
make a bullet to hit him.” 

After he had been with a mining com- 
pany for a month this devil-may-care 
adventurer was as shaky as an old 
woman. “It’s that workin’ down in the 
dark and waitin’ for the foe that yo 
can never see that gets a chap,” he said. 

Just before a mine pre- 
monition has been given, the feeling of 
in the front line 1s like that on 
board a doomed ship. The order 1 
given to abandon the trench, and in a 
panic every man rushes for safety in the 
rear. But not every man 
Sentries must still man the parapet; they 
remain at the duty till death 
The chaps who did the Birkenhead drill, 
or the sentry who stood to his post in 
Pompei, have nothing on the sentry on 
the front line, who stands by his post of 


come, al 


“a0 
worse still, 
nat 


who, 


careel In 


foes up, if a 
suspense 
can leave. 


post of 


duty while the mine is being sprung 
under his feet. 
On one occasion we were abandoning 


a trench where the explosion of a mine 
was imminent; it pitch dark, and 
the night was perfectly psc when the r 
came the de ad premonition of a mine. 
The ordet was B ben for all except the 
sentries to retire, and in a panic of fear 
I rushed to the communicating trench. 


was 


There flashed before me the momen- 
tary picture of a sentry at his post of 
duty, standing on the rim of the 
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trench with hxed bayonet, frm and im 
perturbable, gazing into the gloom of 
No Man’s Land. Under his feet were 
the rockings of an earthquake that soon 
should engulf him. But though = the 
earth were removed his duty remained, 
a soldier stood firm. A few 
later, reverberating 
roar, he went up with the mink lhe 
momentary and flashing glimpse of that 
gallant sentry remains for me my most 
soul-enkindling memory of two 
vears of War. 


and he as 


minutes with a 


he roc, 


Sometimes in the springing of a mine 
With a 
roar that is heard for a hundred miles or 
more the bowels of the earth 
forth and whole regiments are swept 
Human beings and trenches alike 
are tossed as from 


no warning whate ver 18 given. 
burst 


away. 
a glant geyser in a 
soaring flood of fre and smoke and 
débris. 

| saw a mine like this sprung without 
warning on the Third Canadian Dhivi- 
My division, the First Canadians, 
was holding trenches just in front of 
Hill 60, at Ypres. The Third Division 
was on our left. It was about 
o’clock on a beautiful June morning; a 


sion. 


eight 
profound peace was reigning, when, with- 
out the slightest warning, there came a 
deep roar such as I had never heard 
before, and the trenches to our left were 
literally swept hundreds of feet into the 
air. In this awful mine perished Mayjor- 
General Mercer, 2 8 and the flowel! of 
the Third Canadian Division. So out of 
peace profound, by the springing of a 
mine, the worst aspect of the real front 
may suddenly reveal itself. 

The front-line trench is the Street of 
\dventure. No mattei how quiet the 
day or night, there is always an air of 
imminency and expectancy. On this 
front line Street of Adventure one meets 
the truest men of his time. There there 
is a re al democracy and a real brother- 
hood. The mere fact that each is there 
demands respect from the other. 

Among my priceless memories of the 
real front is that of Junior Headquar- 
ters’ Mess in the line. Among ourselves 
we often referred to this mess as the 
“Finest Club in the World,” and its 
young members have perhaps made a 
good bid for the title. 

he Headquarters’ Mess includes the 
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Colonel, Adjutant, Medical Ofhcer, and 
Chaplain, if he is forward. They mess at 
battalion headquarters, which is a be- 
comingly staid place. 

he Junior Headquarters’ Mess in- 
cludes the Scout Othcer, Machine-gun 
Othcer, Bombing Officer, Trench-mortar 
Officer, Intelligence Othcer, and For 
ward Observing Othcer. Membe rship In 
this, the ‘Finest Club in the World,’ is 
not apt to be of long duration, as its 
members frequently During 
the period of their active membership 
they represent many of the stars on the 
stage ot the 


‘ ” 
fo west. 


Of course the 
generals’ names are splashed across the 
bill-boards, but we who have really been 
there know that these mere boys are the 
leading actors on the stage. 


world War. 


Generals 
may direct the scenery, but it is for the 
junior officers to carry out the drama. 
Hence the saying, “‘ This 1s a subalterns’ 
war.” 

In a consequential club, not long ago, 
I was toted around by a friend who 
pointed out to me “‘men of real impor- 
tance in the world to-day.” Let me 
point out to you in the dugout of the 
Suicide Club several young men of real 
importance on the real front. 

It 1s about the hour of two in the 
morning, or 2 ack emma, as we say It 1n 
the trenches, ack emma standing for 
4.M. lhe group are gathered around a 
table of rough boards on which several 
gutted candles are burning. The dugout 
is deep and full of shadow, but the light 
around the table shows a group with 
ruddy faces and sparkling eyes. The 
Intelligence Officer, known as “‘ Brains,” 
has received a box of cigars from home, 
and, true to the communistic instinct of 
the front line, he has turned them over 
to the crowd. 

“This is a little bit of orl right,” said 
Walker, the fair-haired, blue-eyed Scout 
Officer. He was the most boyish of them 
all. It seemed like a joke to see such a 
stripling smoking such a big cigar. 

““Go easy on that cheroot, cherub, o1 
another mother’s darling will be miss- 
ing,” jeered Sammy Lindsay, the Ma- 
chine-gun Officer. Walker’s answer was 
to half close his bright blue eyes and to 
send a cloud of smoke-rings curling up 
into the shadows. \ half-hour be- 
fore, this unsophisticated youth with 
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Beautitul 


BY ELOISI 


aS 


N spite of those his 


a *torical words once ut 

Wy tered | our old colonial 
a} father, people aren't 
f created free and equal 

Vx That’s just like a man’s 
way of reasoning. How 


can people be equal when some of them 


are made with waving locks and ensnat 
ing features, and others have straight 
halt and long Nose st No, those M ho are 


ad\ antage ove! 


not 


beautiful have a great 


evervbody and ought to have 
being 


else 


so much credit for good, because 
they don’t have to spend time worrying 
about their personal appearances, and 
can put more thought on growing into 
upright women 

If | had been beautiful I should not 
wedding It 
was going to be in St. Martin’s church 
at high noon, which only means twelve 
o'( lock I began to take a vital interest 


in the proceedings only a Tew davs he 


have ruined my sister’s 


fore it was to happe n. Let it not be 
thought from this that | am_ hard- 
hearted I did not feel that I was 
going to lose my dear sister. She was 


only going as far away as the other end 
of our lawn, where father had built het 
a darling little twelve-room cottage with 
a swimming-pool and an organ. She 
was plenty near enough to run in and 
tell mother what was the propet 
for me to be reared. 

As I say, my 


Way 


re al r nthusiasm be gan 


the day Janet Mallory, one of Eliza- 
beth’s bridesmaids, was stricken down 
with an immortal illness. She caught 


the mumps. As Elizabeth said, it real- 
ly was an inconsiderate thing for her 
to do. Janet knew perfectly well that 
Elizabeth couldn’t get along with only 
seven bridesmaids and a maid of honor 
and a ring bearer and a flower girl 
Janet had known for weeks that she 


was to be in the wedding, and then, at 
the last moment, they said she was a 
fright. 


I could not blame Elizabeth for 
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being mad lhe worst of it was that 
the re Was no one who could take her 
place Janet Was small, and the only 
other small girl Elizabeth knew was to 
be Janet's partner hat is, small dar/ 
girl All the bridesmaids and even the 


little Hower girl and ring bearer were to 


hy dark. to make a greater contrast to 
fair-haired Elizabeth, bursting like a lily 
from het white I did 
have to hand it to Elizabeth for making 
an artisti for herself 
ever, Janet Mallory had gone and spoiled 
It all 

‘There is only one thing | can think 


stem mm pure 


setting How 


of.’ said mother to Elizabeth, who was 
W ilking about nm an awtul old faded 
tea-gown becau e everytning good was 


hesitate to mention that, 


packed vial 


but Here mother dropped her voice 
SO that | could not he il what she said 
From this | knew that she was talking 
about me, and though | made myself 
appeal very much interested in the 


horse stamping on top of the eleventh 
mantel clock that had come as 
for Elizabeth, this was a deception, as 
listening to heat word | 


a present 


| Was every 
could 
‘What! elizabeth 


a hard, scrutinizing look which 


ejaculated, Pv 
ing me 
| pretended not to see 

‘She is dark,” mother whispered, a 
little louder, “and I beheve Janet’s 
dress would just ht her.” 
And Elizabeth made 
inaudible remarks 
not compli- 


* But mother! 
earnest but 
which I could 
mentary to me 

“Yes, I know.” 
* And, of course, sh 
to seem to push her. 


some 


gyuess were 


Mother sighed 
S young | hate 
But, after all, sh 
Is your sister, and | he lie ve people would 


understand.” 

‘She isn’t so bad looking,” Elizabeth 
admitte d, reluctant as pe ople always are 
to sav anything pleasant about a mem- 
ber of the family. ‘‘Of course she hasn't 
Janet’s brilliant complexion, and hex 
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hair is fearfully straight, to say nothing 
of her nose.” 

I knew what she was thinking about 
my nose. It is my greatest misfortune, 
next to being the youngest in the family. 
Grandmother Vane says my _ nose is 
exactly like hers, and that when I am 
older it will be a great mark of beauty. 
However, this is no comfort to me now, 
even if true When | am twenty-five 
or thirty I shan’t care how I look 
What | need Is TO he he autiful now. 
If Elizabeth would ever lend me a little 
of her rouge | could make my com- 
plexion better, but this she will not do. 
| have tried red drops, but the effect 1s 
not the Same 

“We might try Janet’s dress on het 
and see,” sugge sted mothe Ps 

“If only she wouldn’t do something 
to spoil the wedding!” Elizabeth is one 
of the most pessimistic girls | ever knew 

“She won't, surely You have three 
more rehearsals, de iT, and Barbara will 
he SO pleased To take part that she will 
be on her best behavior. No one can 
be sweeter than Barbara when she wants 
ra 

“Well.” Elizabeth sighed, despon- 
dently, “let's try the dress | SUPPOSE 
it’s the only thing we can do.” 

This is how it was decided that I 
should be one of the bridesmaids in my 
sister's wedding Not a very cordial 
invitation, to be sure, but I did not 
mind. You simply can’t expect. cor- 
diality from your own family (nd the 
dress was a dream all gold PAuUuZE and 
tulle and showers of tiny pink rosebuds 
We were to Carry gold French baskets 
of pink roses and weal big hats that tied 
under one ear, and the slippers had 
those adorable Louis heels that l am 
never allowed to wear. Mother and 
Elizabeth had to admit that the brides- 
maid's dress was becoming to me, though 
afterward mother tried to take away the 
effect of their approval, so that I should 
not be too vain, by telling me to remem- 
ber that a wedding was a solemn moment 
and not to do anything foolish. She did 
not need to remind me of that, for I was 
already reminded every time I| looked 
at Mr. P. M. Vising, who was taking 
the part of the groom. If I had been 


in Elizabeth's place | should have felt 


positively melancholy. It was bad 


enough to think of having to receive 
him as a brother into the bosom of the 
family and associate with him at fam- 
ily reunions on [Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas 

\fter all that had been said about 
my pe rsonal appearance, It seemed like 
the finger of Providence (though now | 
know it must have been the Evil One) 
when | saw that very evening in the 
paper, on Francesca Villette’s beauty 
page, the announcement of two scien- 
tihc preparations-—new discoveries, both 
of them. One was the description of a 
girl who had had straight, faded, brittle, 
dull, scraggy hair which in one night 
had become thick, glossy, and Natura 

r by the use of a wonderful elicksir 
called Liquid Golderine, and sold at 
all drug-stores for fifty cents. All you 
had to do was, on going to bed, moisten 
a toothbrush with Golderine and care- 
fully draw it through your hair, taking 
one small strand at a time. Then the 
next morning you would have a head 


of hair that would be the despair of 


all your friends. And the curl wouldn’t 
wash out, either. Having had experi- 
ence, | can conscientiously say that all 
this is true, but deceiving. The other 
piece was about Aurora Complexion 
Renews A It said 


BRING OUT THE HIDDEN BEAUTY 
OF YOUR FACE! 


Why not be fair to look upon? Beneatl 
that soiled, faded, aged complexion is one 
beautiful as the morning lo-night, on 
going to bed, apply Aurora Complexion Re- 
newer! While you sleep it will absorb the 
devitalized skin, revealing the beautiful, 


fresh, dewey white loveliness underneath 
It stimulates the ne muscular fibres of the 
skin so that the cheeks are flushed with a 
delicate, dawn-like tint, radiant in its 


veliness 

Used by refined women who prefer com- 
plexions of true naturalness. 

Have you tried it? 


In $.25 and $.so jars 


Well, I hadn’t tried it, but I was 
going to. You could tell that 1t was a 
scientine preparation put up by a le arned 
man, or he wouldn’t have known all about 
devitalized skins and muscular fibres. 
And then, it said it was rehned women 


who used it. When Elizabeth saw me 








MOTHER AND ELIZABETH HAD TO ADMIT 


looking like the dawn she would be wild 
with jealousy, and have no more to say 
about Janet Mallory’s brilliant com- 
plexion. Of course, it was a great mis- 
fortune that I could not make any al- 
terations in my nose. | could only hope 


that people would be so dazzled by my 


complexion and my hair that they 
wouldn’t notice my nasal member so 
much. The only hindrance was that 


my whole financial assests amounted to 
twenty-seven cents—a quarter left from 
my allowance and two cents which | 
remembered seeing in Dad’s collar-but- 
ton box. It unlikely that | 
could get either mother or Elizabeth to 
lend me the additional seventy-three 
cents which I would need to buy the 
Golderine and the Aurora Complexion 
Rene wer. Though | hate to tell it of 
my own family, I have to confess that 
both mother and Elizabeth are stingy. 
Neither of them will lend me a 
cent without first going into all the de- 
tails of what I want it for and every- 
thing. Then, unless it’s something | 
need at school or to help the poo! Bel- 
gians they will never lend it, anyway. 
So | borrowed the seventy-three cents 
of our cook. She did not seem awfully 


seeme d 


evel 








THE BRIDESMAID 5 WAS BECOMING 


DRESS 


keen about lending it to me, either; but | 
promised her faithfully to repay it on the 


very day I had my next allowance, and 
if | forgot I told her to charge it to 


mothet 
certainly 


You would think any mother 
ought to be willing to pay 


seventy-three cents to have her child 
made beautiful as the morning with 
naturally curly hair. 

\fter | thought things were all set- 


tled, and | had bought the preparations 
and had told the girls at school that | 
to bridesmaid, Providence 
stepped in and spoiled things by bring- 
ing Aunt Katharine and Anne Louise 
from Cleveland for the wedding. The 
last time I had seen Anne Louise she 
had been a skinny little thing, all eves 
and legs, who didn’t care for men. | 
knew, from hearing her quoted as an 
example to me, that her grades were 
always a’s, and prominent 
member of the Sunday-school, having 
been converted in her early youth. You 
can imagine what such a character ought 
to look like. So when they came I had 
one of the shocks of my long lifetime 
In the three or four years I hadn’t seen 
her Anne Louise had grown to be the 
most stunning girl I had ever met. Het 


Was be a 


she Was a 
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mother let her wear her dresses longet 
mine, t vhich was awtully bad 
ot her age, ind terribly 
nie And, he re ° she 
ilver hand 
ithe 


mortifying t 
had a silk umbrella with a 
and het initi 
hand-bag 


ils on it, and a green | 
When I saw that 
Liyvinie rt il : 
had a long silver 
ring to go over your wrist, and it was 


| ‘wie 


h ind bag 


pocket with a | 


ind a nail-hle and a mirror, and I don’t 


know what else besides a purse with 
tou! whole de llat and eighty cents 
in it \nd in one of the side pockets 
Anne Louise had her long green return 
ticket Mother can trust me th it 
he told me, that first da ay e I’m 
caret [In some s | re Care= 
ful than mothet he elt \nd th 
hipp litt thing ked t rie supe 
Hu en though | am eleven en 
tire month nd t lays olde | p 
pose | made istake to tell her about 
the toilet preparations, but | | had 
t keer n elf-respect rye Sh 
reall as impressed, I could see that 
t| rh she tried not I it, after 
| 1 let he ee th pl r if the iper, 
ind the bortle hich re did look 
terribly grown-up, especially che \urora 
Complexion Renewer, which was a fas- 
inating green or, and in the itest 
dumpy little cut-glass bottle | ld 
tell from Anne Loutse’s expression that 
she i ifraid, t that tl Id 
make me m eautitul than she i 
ind | hoped th Id In ict, | 
could see that | wasn’t going to like 
her character at al It ldn’t have 
been so bad if | hadn’t had to room 
ith her You know how it to have 
these sweet ( hi stian chat icters around 
Vou ill the tin It ne d ives you 
franti lhe rest of our family didn’t 
seem to feel | did about her, and kept 
mentioning her sweet manners.  Eliza- 
beth was craz tbout her from. the 
start The first evening she took het 
ip-stairs and showed her her trousseau, 


letting Anne Louise unfold the lingerie 
and trv on the negligées that I had never 
been allowed to touch for fear | might 
ruin them But the rst blow was 


ym Sé hool one day 


when I came home fr 
at noon, heat 


d voices in Eliza 


MONTHLY 


row der-puff 
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,and went toinvestigate. There, in 
front of the ple r-glass, was Anne Louise 
with one of the gold bridesmaids’ dress¢ 

on, and Elizabeth and mother and Aunt 
Katherine all sitting around and ad 
miring her. “Oh, Barbara! Anne 
| OUILSE called to me, as | stopped In the 


doorway, “isn’t it simply” splendid? 


I’m going to be in the wedding" 
“Why, who has the 
I wanted to know. 
“Oh, nobody, silly!’ said Anne Louise 
‘Then how Is Elizabeth going t 
have another couple?” 


mumps now?” 


“Of rse not, Barbara!” Elizabeth 
spoke up. She knelt down on the floor 
and began pulling at the hem of the 


gold PauZze dre SS and did not look at me 
‘*Then—” 
Well, 


[ stopped, questioningl 
you see, Barbara,” Ann Louise 


took it upon herself to answer, “I’m 
darker than you are, and better 

looking,” she was going to say, but 
changed it to, “‘that is, my hair is curly 


and I’m just the right size, and I'v: 
had experience, because ve been a 
Hower girl twice before—and so every- 


youl 


bod, thought I'd bette! take 


ni 
}t 


ict 
(And not let me be 
Or wear the 


mered, looking at mother 

‘Now, for 
don't 
in, pulling the 


in the wedding? 
gold gauze dress?’ I stam- 


; Barbara, 
Elizabeth broke 
hem of the gold gauze 
hard. ‘It’s all decided ‘a 

“Do you mean I’m not going to J 

! ld ~** | demanded of mother 
again, ignoring Elizabeth. 

‘Not. this dear,”’ mother 
swered, soothingly \s aif there 
time unless Elizabeth 
became a Mormon! “Elizabeth thinks 
it would be better for Anne Louise to—”’ 

But I did not wait for her to finish 
“It’s my only opportunity of ever wear- 
ing high-heeled pumps!” I choked, and 
then with a dignihed step I went from 
the room. I acted as if I did not care. 
but any one has ever been in the 
Same position can how my 
fondest hopes and prayers were blighted 
1 went into my own room and shut the 


goodne Ss 


1 
Make a 


dress very 


time, an- 
evel 


would be 


whi 
imagine 


\W hat | 


did the re 


door was Mv own 
private business. I wasn’t going to let 


that little Louise see me 


\ftet 


\nne cry. 
7 


i few minutes mother Came and 
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‘Luncheon, Bar 


tapped on the door. 
She 


vie, dear child,”” she said 
that she doesn’t 
and that always makes 


used the 
tone Of Voice very 
often to me, 
me want to cry harder, but with a hero 
effort | controlled myself and said in 
old accents 

“71 don’t care for any luncheon to 


uSEé 


enough mother didn’t urge 
as | expected het 
| lizabeth Sa\ 


Strangely 
try to get in, 
But | heard 
‘I suppose now she'll make a 


“Well, Elizabeth,” 


ou know my_ opinion, 


! 
scene 
mother replied, 


though, ot 


irse, you will do as you choose It 
seems to me quite too bad to drop the 
hild out now simply to make a place 
for Anne Louise You know how Bar 


bara’s been looking forward to this.” 
These words made me think there was 


ome good in mother, after all, but they 


had no influence on Elizabeth’s hard 
nature 
“Good gracious!’ she burst out. 
Vother, you know I’ve got to consider 


Anne Li 11S¢ IS a 


the reneral effect 
) fi 
, _ 
ff 
5 
i 
| 
‘ 7 
\ff 
i 


“IM 


THAN YO ARI AND 


DARKER 
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pertect and you know Barbara 


isn’t anything to look at.” 


| heard no more as they went on 
down the hall, leaving me in despai 


It is a bitter lot to have your own sistet 


make 
looks, 


maligning statements about yout 


even if you haven't curly hau 


and a gorgeous complexion When it 
was time to go to school | sneaked down 
the back stairs and out the back door 
| felt that it would not be wise in me 


to encounter Anne | I might do 
something unladylike 

\t his steps I met 
‘For 
ereeted me, ‘what's 


your You're all 


OUIDSE 
to het 
limmy St. John 

sake, Barbara,.”’ he 

the 
and lumpy 


Jones cat's 
with 


look 


mattel 
red 
makes nie all the 
bitter! Jimmy 
tact He isn’t 
t allowed to 


have 


‘] suppose that 
* | retorted 
hasn't a Dit of a regula! 
suitor, or | should not be 
go with him, but only a boy | 
known all my lite 

“What's eating you, anyway?” he 
insisted 
In spite of his misusing 


the English 
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language, which we ali ought to respect, 
| knew Jimmy well enough to see that 
he meant these words in kindness and 
sympathy, and [| told him all my 
trouble, not forgetting to dwell upon 
\nne Louise’s obnoxious character. 
Jimmy is—at least, he was—my most 
bosom man friend in a brotherly way, 
and I coyld confide anything to him. 
We were both raised on the same kind 
of baby food, and our families both have 
the despised bean for dinner every Sat- 
urday, and the same ideas about keep- 
ing Jimmy and me “children” as long 
as possible. You can easily see what a 
sacred bond there was between us. He 
was simply furious to think of the in- 
sults which had been heaped upon me. 
He offered to go ove! and pive I: lizabeth 
a piece of his mind; but [| said no, it 
would do no good. Elizabeth was 
so calloused to all proper feeling that 
nothing would have any influence on 
her. 

“Then,” said Jimmy, “couldn’t you 
stretch a string across the floor and 
make your cousin trip and sprain her 
ankle or something?” 

‘You don’t know Anne Louise.” | 
looked at him dismally. ‘That would 
probably work with me, because my 
mind would be on higher things, but 
\nne Louise would never trip. She'd 
see the string first. She’s that kind.” 

**Well, give her some castor-oil on the 
sly. If you give her enough it’ll make 


her awfully sick. \ fellow at one of 


our initiations 

But I told Jimmy that wouldn't do, 
either. The trouble was, you couldn’t 
get her to take it without arousing her 
suspicions. Castor-oil is so obtrusive. 
She *d never drink it In her cocoa. 

But Jimmy would not give up. He 
walked all the way to S¢ hool with me, 
suggesting one thing after another, such 
as putting molasses and feathers in 
\nne Louise’s hair. “Tl tell) you 
what,” he offe red, finally, “let’s kidnap 
her. I'll help you.” 

“Kidnap her? How a 

“Lock her up,” explained Jimmy, 
‘until the wedding is over.” 

‘You can't put her in our garage,” 
| told him, firmly. ‘I once locked some 
ne in there, and the results were too 
painful. Anne Louise would surely be 


discovered. She would kick the door 
and scream.” 

But Jimmy said he did not intend to 
lock her in the garage. He had a much 
more exciting scheme than that. Some 
of the boys had built a club-house in a 
tree out in the woods, and we'd take 
\nne Louise there the afternoon before 
the wedding and keep her until all was 
over. We planned that Jimmy was to 
ask us to go riding in his car and take 
us out Grandin road, then he’d Say he 
wanted to show us his club-house; we'd 
lure (Anne Louise out the re and lock het 
up. Jimmy said no one could possibly 
hear her scream, even if she wasn’t 
gagged; it was miles away from any 
human habitation. But I told him | 
would prefer to have her gagged, and 
would take along my woolen scarf, 
which I hated anyway, for that purpose. 
It would be tragical indeed if she should 
come rushing in just as I was walking 
up to the altar. Jimmy said he would 
leave some water and a few crackers 
there—enough for her to sustain life on. 

Well, I oughtn’t to have trusted 
Jimmy. I know that now, having 
learned by experience what I was at 
that time too young and innocent to 
know about the darker side of life. 
Man is a weak, fickle creature, and easily 
led astray by designing woman. But 
at the time the plan seemed all right, 
and | did not dream that Jimmy, who 
had been true to me in many an emer- 
gency, would go back on me now. We 
arranged it that he was to call for us 
early in the afternoon before the wed- 
ding. I now remember with bitterness 
how, on parting, | wrang Jimmy’s hand 
and with tears of gratitude told him he 
was a true friend to me. 

This was how it came about that Anne 
Louise and I were ready to go out with 
Jimmy the next afternoon. I am a 
truthful woman, and I have to admit 
that Anne Louise looked dear, and allur- 
ing to both the masculine and feminine 
eye, though dressed entirely out of 
taste for a child of her age. She had 
on a dark-red dress—men are always 
attracted by red with beaded pockets 
and a sweet red hat and a long, tan 
coat, the kind mother would not let 
me have. From her wrist dangled care- 
lessly and elegantly the green leather 





: 
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bag with all the little mirrors and pow- 
der-puffs and the purse with four dol- 
lars and eighty-six cents and the long 
green ticket. Needless to say, I wore 
mly a blue sailor suit, for when have I 
been known to dress otherwise? 

It has always been well known that 
limmy St. John Jones was my spec.al 
friend. He did not care for women, 
only me, in a merely brotherly way, and 
otherwise was a woman-hater and a con- 
hrmed old bachelor at seventeen. Know- 
ing this, you can see how I was utterly 
unprepared for what happened. I know 
now that these woman-haters, once they 
are started, are the worst of all. QOut- 
side of the movies I have never seen 
anybody seized with love at first sight 
before, but I now saw this happen to 
Jimmy. When I introduced Anne Louise 
he conducted himself in all respects like 
one of our leading screen favorites, even 
to the start of ecstasy and the wildly 
rolling eye. He gulped. He then stared 
at Anne Louise again and gulped a sec- 
ond time as if in great distress. The 


only words he addressed to me were 
these, in a hoarse whisper: 
“Gee! Barbie, your cousin is some 


little peach!” 
VoLt. CXXXVI N . 8 





Louise Was 


It was 


I am almost \nne 
meant to hear this, and she did. 
at that moment that I began to think 
| had bee n deceived in Anne Louise. 
Never again will I trust a girl who claims 
not to like the boys. 

I lingered behind a little on the way 
out to the car, trying to catch Jimmy’s 
eve, but it was so firmly fixed on Anne 
Louise that to have had any effect | 
should have needed to be a regular 
crowbar. Jimmy’s car is the kind that 
has only one but a kind of 
projection behind that can be sat upon. 
It had sort of run in my mind all along 
that Anne Louise Was to Sit he hind, SO 
that if necessary Jimmy and I could 
say a few private words about the carry- 
scheme. But this was 
first thing I knew 
\nne Louise into 
holding her elbow 


sure 


real seat; 


ing out of our 
not to be. Phe 
Jimmy was helping 
the front, carefully 
as if she were really grown-up. Did he 
then help me in by the elbow? No, 
he did not. He simply left me to 
scramble up by myself, while he started 
to get into the front seat by Anne 
Louise. But I pulled him by the sleeve. 

“Ts everything all right?” I asked 
him, in a low tone. 


138 


He looked at me as blankly as if I 
were talking in some foreign language. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Why, our plans. What we’re going 
for. Is the club-house ready and have 
you got the key and everything?” 

He looked past 
and then climbed 
carelessly, ‘Hurry 


)h! | fuess so.” 
Anne Louise 
into the car, adding, 
up if you’re coming.” 

If I was ming! But | said nothing 
and got up be hind, W he re | Sat in lonely 
state be side the gasolene-tank, looking at 


me at 


limmy and my cousin through the back 
window. I must say I had a pleasant 
ride. Besides having nothing lean 


against, and being bounced fearfully 
every time the car went over a rut or 
anything, | forced to endure the 
awful experience of seeing my best man 


friend fall a victim to the wiles of an- 


was 


other, and she a woman who would 
ruin his life. But this was not the 
worst. [| soon saw Jimmy turn out the 
new boulevard, which didn’t lead any- 
where neal the woods where the boy s” 


club-house Was. 

“Jimmy!” [leaned over and shouted 
in his ear, “‘“Aren’t you going out Madi- 
son Road?” 

‘Plenty of time!” 
over his shoulder. 

But kept going and going 
in the exact opposite direction from the 
woods | began to be nervous. 

“Jimmy!” I said again. “I thought 
you were going to take Anne Louise and 
me out to youl club-house ‘a 

And if you will believe it, 
fidious boy turned around, gave me a 
mean, significant look, and said: ‘ You 
thought wrong, then. We're going out 
to Winton Place.”’ 


Jimmy called back, 


W he n we 


that per- 


For a moment I was stunned with sur- 
prise Then I managed to inquire, 
“Do you mean you’re going back on 


your promise! 


“What promise?” asked Jimmy, not 
looking around any more. 


‘You know very well what promise!” 


I leaned over and grasped him by the 
shoulder. ‘‘Are you going back on me, 


Jimmy Jones?” (It always makes Jim- 
my mad to have any one leave the St. 
John out of his name.) 

With an angry shake Jimmy dis- 


Let go of me, will 


lodged my hand. 
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you, Barbara Vane? I can’t drive wit! 
a girl hanging around my neck.’ 

‘hese were cruel and untruthful words 
because Jimmy knows I am not th 
clinging-vine type of girl, though Ann 
Louise is. But I sank back in my seat 
and said no more. I saw that all wa 
over. Anybody with any intuition 
all could see that Jimmy had changed 
his mind. I looked at Anne 
I saw her looking at Jimmy in a wa 
than which Theda Bara could not d 
any better. I wondered why I had 
never noticed before that Anne Louis 
was a typical vampire. Her hair was 
coal black and her eves were the kind 
that look innocent, but hide a great deal 
I really felt sorry for Jimmy. I realized 
that he 1s a right good-looking boy in 
spite of his freckles and his nose, which 
is not manly. But I couldn’t waste 
much thought on him, because he had 
brought it all on himself, and besides 
spoiled my chances of marching in my 
sister's wedding parade. 

What happened next was not to my 
credit. It was due to a but un- 
scrupulous Providence, because I would 
never have thought to plan it out. All 
I did was to be a humble instrument in 
the hand of Heaven. I said we 
going out Winton Place, which is only 
a railroad junction with lumber-mills 
and a few stores and no place for young 
girls to be unchaperoned, even if one 
of them is a vampire. I don’t believe 
Jimmy had ever been there before, and 
I’d been only once myself, when we’d 
taken the train there. Jimmy stopped 
the car before a fly-speckled drug-store 
and inolns -d Anne Louise out with such 
politeness verging on adoration as to 
make me doubt that it was the 
boy I had always known. It was only 
after they’d started toward the door 
th: at he appeared to remember me. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. ‘‘We’re 
to have a sundae. Do you 
come along?” 

Any woman can realize what a stab 
these words gave me, because up to 
this moment I had been the receptacle 
of all of Jimmy’s sundaes. But I pre- 
tended not to notice these discourtesies. 
I looked the drug-store over with a calm 
eye, and then remarked: 

“If you don’t mind I 


Louise and 


wise 


were 


Same 


going 
want to 


don’t believe 
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1] go In. It looks—dirty there to 
ne. And the air in these cheap places 
alwavs so bad, don’t you think?” 

I was glad to see, as he turned away, 
that Jimmy’s ears were red with morti- 
fication. It was the only drop of com- 
fort | had, as I sat out there with my 
rongue aching for a cooling sundae and 
bursting with 
dignation over how I had been deceived, 
and nothing to look at but 


my heart righteous in- 


a cocoa CC la 


sign and a man watering a horse out 
of a tin bucket. It was at this moment 
that my eve caught sight of the littl 


round tin cap on the gasolene-can. ‘To 
many a gasolene-tank and a man water- 
ing a horse would have seemed to have 
no connection, but it 1s well known 
among my friends and family that | 
am subject to sudden inspirations. At 
that, I didn’t what far-fetched 
results 1t might cause when | beckoned 


realize 


to the man watering his horse and asked 
him politely if he would put a bucket 
of watel in the gasolene-tank. He was 
n ignorant man, driving only a horse, 
iS | have said, and he thought the water 
as needed for the engine. I believe 
| may have given him that impression 
nvself, of course not saying so directly 
ind thus telling a lie. As | Say, at the 
I thought only that 1t would make 
a lot of trouble and maybe, if 
bright enough to find out 
what the matter was, Anne Louise 
would have to walk all the Way back 
home and be later for dinner and the last 
rehearsal of Elizabeth’s wedding. They 
were going through the whole thing, 
only instead of saying, “I pronounce 
you man and wife,” the minister was 
going to say, “| pronounce you man 
and wife,” thus saving Elizabeth from 
being under the marriage yoke for one 
more day. Naturally, I should have 
to walk and be late, but Anne 
Louise was of a temperament to care 
more for those things than I was, who 


time 
Jimmy 
he wasn’t 


too, 


have become calloused from being 
scolded for tardiness nearly every 
meal. Besides, her shoes were tight 
and would probably hurt her; — she 


would then whine, thus disillusionizing 


Jimmy, because he hates a quitter. 


Little did I think the depths of infatua- 
tion into which that misguided man had 


When they 


fallen—and he a mere boy. 





THE 


had come out of the 
Jimmy had started the car, and it had 
gone half a block, sneezing and choking, 
and then stopped, and Jimmy had not 
been able to make it go, or even sus- 
pected what was the matter, | drew a 
long and hypocritical sigh and said | 
supposed we should have to walk home. 
Jimmy glared at me. 

*That’s all very well for you,” he said, 
madly, being hot and disgusted as well 
as greasy from working over the engine; 
“but you needn’t think I’m going to 
let Miss Abbey walk all that distance!” 

It was not hearing myself spoken of 
which wrang my 
heart so much as to hear him call Anne 
Louise, who was eleven months and two 
davs vounger than I, WM Abbey. In 
all our years of acquaintance he had 
never spoken of me as Miss Vane, but 
only as Barbara. 

“Well,” I retorted, “we can’t sit here 
all night. We ought to be 
Mother will be furious if we’ re 
dinner, and Anne 
tise for the wedding. 

“Oh ves, I must get back, Big Boy!” 
Anne looked at Jimmy with a 
trustful air which seemed to 
him still faster, from the 
on his face. 

Don’t worry, little Black 
Be auty; I’}] take care of you,” he cooed. 

| gave Jimmy a look which he should 
have understood, having explained to 
me many times that he was a woman- 
hate and a confirmed old bac he lor. 

“T’d like to know how you're 
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drug-store and 


so disrespectfully 


home 
late for 
Louise has to prac- 


now. 


” 


| OUISE 
ensnare 
idolizing look 


you 


going 
to take care of your little Black Beauty,” 
I remarked, coldly. a told you not 


rr) 


to bring us out here. 

Jimmy waxed a fery red from baflled 
did not know, either. 
He could not hire another automobile, 
because he had told me the day before 
he only had fifty cents of his allowance 
left, and he had spent twenty cents in 
the drug-store. He would have become 
really angry if a whistle had not 
then sounded. 

**We’re going home on the train,” he 
replied, stifly, and helped \nne Louise 
out of the car. 

| here seeme d to be no cause to argue 
against this, so after Jimmy had gone 
back to the drug store and tele phoned 


rage, be Cause he 


just 
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to the varage to have some one come 
after his car, we went to the station and 
Jimmy bought three tickets, leaving 


practically no resources in his pockets. 
Phe ticket man told us the train came 
at § B 

he only part [ had in the following 
tragical 
to let me keep my own ticket 

“What do you want it for?” he de- 
mands d, ( rossly. 

“Why, this train will probably be 


dinne wma Was tO a k Jimmy 


crowded, and three can't Sit together, 
anyhow. I'd rather you took care of 
Anne Louise. Maybe III have to sit 
a good ways from you,” I told him, 


innocently When he heard this Jimmy 
gave me the ticket with only a sniff to 
chow he thought | Was silly, but really 


pleased to think of getting rid of me so 


easily. Little did he know the real 
reason [| wanted my ticket, though it 
was his own fault that he didn’t. If 
he and Anne Louise hadn’t been so 
encroached in each othe they would 
both have heard what the man at the 
ticket window said to a woman who 


asked about the train. 

* Yes, ma’am, the local comes in on 
the back track to-night. We're leaving 
the front track open for the Cleveland 


flyer. The flver’s late; it ‘Il get in only 
a minute be fore the low al. You'd bette! 
not make a mistake, lady; they won't 
let you off before Columbus.” Then 


remark 
However, 


last 
a ple asantry. 


he laughed, for the 
meant to be 


Was 


as he spoke, a thought came into my 
mind. It came there because I saw 
Anne | ouise’s green bag hanging on 


her arm. I knew that inside it was het 
return ticket to Cleveland. It occurred 
to me that mavbe Providence was work- 
ing things around to rid me of Anne 
after all. If it was, far be it 
from me to Providence. And if 
Jimmy was removed, too, after 
the way he'd acted, I wasn’t going to 
worry. Even if he had no ticket and 
no meney, Anne Louise had four dollars 
and eighty-six cents and he could bor- 
when the flyer pulled in I 
rose and, remarking, “ Here’s the train,” 
walked out of the door. Jimmy fol- 
lowed, tenderly helping Anne Louise 
along, though she Is an able-bodied 
woman. It was really too easy. In 


| OUISe, 
stop 
why, 


row. SO 
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thei infatuation Anne Louis 
and Jimmy never noticed that | merel 
walked through the car and got oft 
the othe r end, wnich how the 
human heart can be fool of 
and Wwe ought never to let Passion Swa 
\fter the flyer starte: 
I went round and got on the local. 
thinking it over on my way home 
| decided to tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, but not the whole truth, 
such as hidden motives, which would by 


strange 


shows 


made a 


oul actions. 


misunderstood, to mother and Aunt 
Katharine. I knew I should have to give 
some explanation our family is  s 
fussy. So when at last I reached my 


abode during this mortal life, | 
up-stairs where mother and Aunt Katl 
arine were he Iping Elizabeth try on he: 
going-away sult 

* Aunt Katharine,” I began, “I have 
some bad news for vou.” 

All three of them turned to 
Surprise. 

‘| hope you will be brave and bea 
up under it,” [ went on, looking at her 
pityingly, because, of course, she wasn’t 


went 


me in 


to blame for my cousin and Jimmy, ex- 


cept by having an offspring like Anne 


| oulse. 


“What on earth!’ gasped Aunt 
Katharine. 
“Tt will be a great blow to vou,” | 


adde d. 
‘For mercy sake what 1s the 
Barbara,” mother demanded. 


matter, 


*“Anne Louise I began, but was 
interrupted by a terror-stricken word 
from Aunt Katharine. 


“What has happened to Anne Louise? 


Is she hurt—-dead? Oh, that automo- 


bile!’ 

“Calm yourself, Aunt Katharine,” | 
returned. ‘“‘Anne Louise 1s alive and 
But it looks as if she has eloped.” 
Any one following this story will note 
that | did not say she actually 
eloped. I said it ked as if she had. 
And to an unprejudiced observer it did. 

Mother and Aunt Katharine and 
Elizabeth looked at me with open 
mouths and pop eves. Then mother 
regained her usuai cool manner. “ Bar- 
Vane, what are you talking 

Explain yourself—explain your- 


we ll. 


had 


bara 
about ? 


self fully.” 
“I’m afraid so,” I repeated; 


“with 








BEAUTIFUL AS 


At least, they 


mmy St. John Jones. 
ton the train toge the I for Cle ve land 
Elizabeth began tolaugh. ‘“‘ How pe 
tly idiotic you are, my child, 
ne said, patronizingly. 


CcT- 
” 


de al 


“My dear sister, I returned to her 
ith dignity, “I may not be as bright 
S are” this Was, aS any one ac- 
suainted with our family could tell, 


ircasm, for | am a great deal brighte1 
but | am not yet ready for the asylum 
nd I do not care for your insinuendoes. 
You may not believe me now, but time 
prove my words.” 


fter this there was a great noise of 


\ 
1] 
Vill 
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I FELT LIKE OUR FATHER 


Voices, no one believing | spoke the un- 
varnished truth. But when I had told 
all, how Jimmy and Anne Louise had 
put me in the back seat, neglecting to 
with me they 
SO much otherwise occupied, and how 
the \ had gone to W inton Place in spite 
of my trying to make them turn around, 
and about the car’s bre aking down, and 
about their getting on the Cleveland 
train, and all their loving words and 
actions, and after mother had called up 
Mrs. St. John Jones, who had admitted 
that Jimmy was not at home, and the 
garage man had said he had gone out 
after the car at Jimmy’s request, and 
Aunt Katharine knew Anne Louise had 
her ticket and four dollars and eighty- 
six cents in cash, why, they began to 
believe me in spite of not wishing to. 


converse because were 
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Aunt Katharine made a pitiful spectacle 
of herself. She has never learned self- 
control, which ought all to do in 
our youth. Dad telegraphed to Uncle 
George to meet the young couple at the 
station in Cleveland, but Aunt Katha 
rine insisted on taking the nine-o’clock 
train home herself. She kept saying 


we 


that she didn’t see such a thing 
I told her I was not surprised after 
what I had seen of Anne Louise’s chat 


course, | did not say 
Anne Louise was 


of 
to her own mother that 


acter, though, 


a 


Vampire s 
When things had somewhat calmed 


ABRAHAM OFFERING UP ISAA 
down, and Aunt Katharine had left in 
the trail of her beloved offspring, ac- : 
companied to the station by father, . 
Elizabeth’s thoughts began to turn, as : 


| had hoped the \ would, to her wedding 
procession. 

i | he ide a she said, = 
doing such 
Horrid little 
she could to 
knew I was counting on 
bridesmaid. Now | there 
nothing to do but to have Barbara.” 

But I looked Elizabeth quietly in the 


think I « be 


of Anne Louise 
at this time! 
She’s done all 
She 
my 


1S 


a thing just 
creature! 

ruin my wedding. 
her for 


suppe se 


eve. “I don’t are to in 
vour wedding,” | told het 

“You don’t care to!’ When Eliza- 
beth 1S astonished she looks just like 
afish. ‘Well, I never! 1 thought you 


were crazy about it?” 
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‘No.” |] 


ugly. 


“Tm not. I’m 
My hair is straight and my nose 
and I haven’t any 
I spoke bitingly, but 
did not see the Sarcasm. 
I don’t see what difference that 
makes. You're the only one left. I’ve 
to have You know as well as 
I do that I can’t have an uneven number 
of bridesmaids.” 

“Stull, I don’t think TIl be in it.” 

* Mother!’ It was a comfort to me, 
after the way she had acted, to hear the 
note of anguish in Elizabeth’s voice. 
*Do vou hear what that child says?” 

kor the first and only time in her life 
mother did not turn against me and 
side with Elizabeth. ‘‘ You'll have to 
settle it yourself, my dear,’ she said, 
wearily. ‘You know what I told you 
whe n you decided to have Anne Louise 
in Barbara’s place. | can't blame the 
child.” 

[ gave my a triumphant look. 
Of course | had no intention of not being 
in the wedding, but I didn’t tell Eliza- 
beth so, and to 
made her promise me a vanity box with 
real rouge in it and a pink crépe-de-Chine 
nightgown she’d only once. | 
puess she regretted she’d evel said any- 
thing about my frizzy mahogany. 

It was with a feeling of calm satisfac- 
tion that | went up to my room early 
that evening to make myself beautiful 
as the morning. Any one of the female 
gender who believes it is woman's frst 
duty 


said, too 
iS too long, 
plexion.”” 


he th 


com- 


Eliza- 


you. 


sistel 


secure my services | 


worm 


to look her best will realize what 
a severe blow I had when, on looking in 
my bottom drawer, I found that my 
wonderful toilet preparations were com- 
pletely and entirely gone. Not even a 
cork was left. ! took everything out of 
the drawer, and even looked under the 
paper at the bottom. Some one must 
have taken them, and it wasn’t a mouse, 
there no crumbs left. | 
suspected Delphine right away. She's 
always snooping around my room “‘tidy- 
ing up,”’ but I know very weil it’s really 
to see if I’ve borrowed anything from 
Kit or Elizabeth. As I couldn’t find 
my bottles in her room, | supposed she'd 
taken them to mother, and I searched 
through mother’s room syruptitiously, 
also through Kit’s and Elizabeth’s, but 
I was not rewarded. I found not even 


because were 
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a trace of anything that had once be: 
there and used up. I did not dare a 

any one where they were, for the: 
would be unpleasant inquiries and 

should not have been allowed to u 

them, even if found, on account of bein; 
too young. 

It was while I was making a la 
de sperate sear h through Kit’s stocking 
bag that | heard sounds which gave n 
even a more tragical feeling floating uj; 
from below. I knew right away wh: 
it was. No one in our family, thank 
has such a sickeningly sweet 
Voice as that | heard. It was My COUSII 
\nne After thinking her safe! 
borne farther from me every instant, 
terrible wrench. As _ hi 
voice kept running on and on, I suppos: 


LOC rdne ss! 
Louise : 


pave me a 


she was telling how she and Jimm 
took the wrong train, and all, but | 
did not care to know about it. It wa 


enough and too much for me to hear, 
ove! the banisters, that the engine had 
broken down this side of Columbus, and 
she and Jimmy had taken the chance 
of getting off and coming back on Anni 
Louise’s four dollars and eighty-six 
cents. I think it is the Bible, but it 
may be Luke McLuke, which says that 
Providence takes care of the feeble 
minded and children, which is why 
Anne Louise got back. I felt. after 
everything, that I could not endure to 
see her, so when finally she 
and all the time 
clinking things around in the dressing- 
room for ever so long, I pretended to be 
in a deep sleep. Really | was thinking 
rapid thoughts to myself. | that 
all chance of my being in the wedding 
was again ruined, this time forever, as 
hckle Elizabeth would change back to 
Anne Louise. But | made up my mind 
that she wasn’t going to be in it, either. 


had come 


up-stalrs, she Was 


Saw 


The human heart cannot endure for- 
ever. There was just one way to 
stop her. That was a way my whol 


soul rebelled against, being to have the 


gold gauze dress disappear. But bad 
as it would be never to see the lovely 


thing again, it would be worse to have 
\nne Louise go parading up the aisle 
in it and then take it home to Cleve- 
land to aid her in being more of a vam- 
pire than she already was. At first I did 


not know how I was going to manage to 
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THEY HAD OPENED THI BOX, AND 
do away with it, though. If I cut it 
up and mother found the pieces she 


vould suspect me at once, because I am 
always suspected of causing all misfor- 
tunes. I could not burn it in the fur- 
nace, which wasn’t going, and there was 
no place I could hide it and not have it 
discovered. I thought I had found a 
brilliant plan when I thought of the 
box which my sister and some of her 
friends had been packing in our base- 
ment for the wounded soldiers. I had 
heard Kit tell Conrad he must surely 
nail it up early in the morning, as the 
expressman was coming for it at six- 
thirty. Alas! I did not know what 
Providence had in store » OT I should have 
trusted him, and not decided to steal 
down in the dead of night and add the 
gold-gauze dress to the 
bed-socks and knitted mufflers 
them having dropped stitches.) But I 
couldn’t do anything until Anne Louise 
was asleep, and it seemed to me she 
would never come out of the dressing- 
room. I heard her brushing at her hair 
and rattling for ages, and when she 


finally turned out the light and came 
to bed she kept fussing around as if she 


collection of 
some of 






~ — 


THE DRESS WAS NOT THERI 


But at last 
and | 
lhe gold- 


weren't very comfortable. 
she fell into uneasy slumbers 
sneaked out of the room. 
gauze dress was hanging in the hall 
closet; I found it and made my way 
to the basement, which was spookey 
and took much bravery to go into. | 
found the box; with a sad and break- 
ing heart | kissed the gold gauze dress 
and folded it away between two layers 
of canton-flannel pajamas. No one 
will ever know it, but I felt like our 
Father Abraham offering up Isaac. 

I will now skip the remaining hours 
of the night until the next morning at 
eight o’clock, when I was awakened by 
an ear-pierceing and long cry from Anne 
Louise. She was standing at the foot 
of my bed, crying childishly. At least, 
I supposed it was Anne Louise, because 
it had on her kimona. But she was no 
longer beautiful, or even fit for society 
in any way. Her face had grown fleshy 
and very red in the night, and it had a 
green, pasty substance sticking over it 
in splotches. And instead of beautiful 
waving ringlets she had hair of a stiff, 
bushy variety, which any one could see 
no comb invented would go through. 
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*You horrid, horrid girl!’ she was 
shrieking, “just see what you've done!’ 

[ stared at her in astonishment. 

“You've ruined me!” she kept re- 
peating. 

Before I could ask her what I had 


to do with it, mother opened the door. 


“What is—” she began, but, giving one 
look at Anne Louise, she retired imto 
ilence. 

“Barbara said it would make me 
beautiful as the morning,’” my cousin 
wailed. “I know she did it on pur- 
cea 

\t her words a great illumination 
dawned on me. I got out of bed and 
went into the dressing-room. It was 
as | thought. On the washstand were 


bottles which had once 
held Aurora Complexion Renewer and 
Liquid Golderine. | why | 


the two empty 


don ct oe 


had not thought of looking into Anne 

Louise’s bag the night before. | ought 

naturally to have suspected one who 
. : . 

Was both a 5 hristian ( haracter and a 


Vampire. | might have charged het 
with being a thief, or even had her put 
in jail, but, looking at her, | could not 
help feeling that she had done a great 
deal for me. Any one that 
she was ruined for the wedding. Even 
Elizabeth recognized it. 

“Well, Barbara,” she said, crisply, 
“don't more time. You'd 
better begin to dress right away.” 

(Anne a low moan, and a 
thrill of triumph shot through me. “If 
you lend me your face powder—” I be- 
gan. What stopped me was the awful 
thought of how. the 
mashed between 
canton-Hannel pajamas 
this on its way to the wounded soldiers. 
Without a word I slithered from the 
Elizabeth thought I had gone 
to perform my absolutions, but I had 
not. | went and Sat on the back stairs 
which is comparatively private and en- 
de ared to me by being the place where 
in my youth I read Elsie Dinsmore and 
other immoral books unknown to my 
parents. I needed to think. 


could see 


Waste any 


| oure Pave 


gold-gauze dre SS 
layers of 


long e’e! 


Was two 


and 


room. 


quiet 


lhe only plan I could invent was to 
SE nd Sarah De Ile She rwin, who had long 
vowed eternal friendship to me, down 
to the express office to rescue the dress. 
So I called her up and told her that now 
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was the time to prove that her prostra 
tions of affection were real. I must sa 
she did not seem quite 
had « xpecte d. She said her mother di 
not allow her to go to rough places lik: 
express ofhces, and that, anyway, sh 
did not know where it was, nor what t 


SO cordial as 


say when she got there. But afte 
had hinted to her that unless she wa 
able In some Way to overcome these 


dithculties and help me, I would not 
be able to save her any wedding-cak¢ 
or salted almonds, for which she has 
special infinity, she agreed to go. 
then called up the express office. 

This is Mrs. Kesley Vane spe aking,’ 
| told the man who answered. thi 
was not a lie, but only an anachronism. 
“| sent off an express package this morn 
ing which had in it by mistake the dres 
my daughter Was going to wear to he: 
sister's wedding to-day. Unless I can 
recover it all is lost. If I send my 
daughter down for it, can you open the 
box and let her take the dress out?” 

Che man at the other end of the wire 
at frst did not seem to think that this 
could be done. He said it was “irregu- 
lar.” But after I had misrepresented to 
him that he could add onto our bill any 
amount which his trouble was worth, 
he became more gentlemanly and told 
me to send my daughter right down. 

The next hour was a terrible one for 
me. I felt myself aging in spite of th 
fact that Delphine was very nice about 
shampooing my hair with mother’s spe- 
cial shampoo mixture, and Elizabeth let 
me use her nail polishes and cold creams. 
[ was all ready for the icing (speaking 
and meaning by that, my 
when Sarah Delle returned and 
said that they had opened the box and 
that the dress was not there. ‘| hey had 
taken everything out of the box and 
looked inside all the pajamas, but no 
She said the man appeared to be an- 
gere d, and used some strong words when 
she was obliged to hurry away to tell 
me, and so leave the pajamas, socks, 
et setterah, scattered over the floor for 
him to pick up. Heavens! It was an 
awful moment. I felt that the end had 
come and I abandoned myself to tear- 
le SS de spair. 

It was while thus engaged, after Sarah 
Delle had gone, reminding me on her 


por TIC ally 


dre SS), 








A SONG 


ay out of the almonds, that there was 
a knock at my door. 

“Come in,” I said, dully. 

It was mother. But I did not really 
see her at first, for, dangling from a 
hanger in her hand was—oh, 
ight!—the gold-gauz 
not sp¢ ak, but only stare. 

‘Here is your dress, Barbara,” mother 
“You’re all ready for it, aren’t 
How nice you look!” ‘There was 

peculiar expression in her voice and 
in her eye that made-.me think 
all and was not angry. 

‘Oh, mother darling!” I cried, throw- 
ing my arms around her neck. ‘‘ Where, 


where did you find Ti 


blesse d 


dress. | could 


aid. 
ou? 


she 


knew 
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PEAK not of 


Snow 


Would you have joy 


New green that comes, 
} 


FOR WINTER 


and cold 
Now they prevail. 

in winter-time, 
Think of the pale 


of blossoming 
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said mother; “don’t 
muss my hair. Yes, I took the dress 
out of the box. You didn’t know | 
heard you last night and followed you 


*Be careful,” 


into the cellar. It really was very 
naughty of you, Barbara.” 
“Oh, I know it was, now!” I burst 


out. “I 

“However,” mother went on, ‘we'll 
say no more about it. I have not men- 
tioned it. I'll send Delphine to button 
you up.” She started for the door and 
opened it half-way. Then she closed 
it again and turned to me. ‘When 
your Aunt Katharine and I were girls,” 
she added, reminiscently, ‘‘she was very 
much like Anne Louise.” 


A Song For Winter 


SCHUYLER 


VAN RENSSELAER 


and rime 


lilacs think, 


Larkspur, and borders of the fringéd pink 
And sing, if winter grants you heart to sing, 
Of summer and of spring. 


Would you secure some happiness 


In frosty hours, 


Trust to the eve 


external less 


Chan to the powers 


Of inward sight that even now 


may she Ww 


Opaline seas, blue hilltops, and the glow 
Of daybreak on the glades where thrushes sing 
In summer and in spring. 


Gaze 


not on fettered lake and brook 
And sullen skies, 


But in your happy memory look 


Where be auty lie Ss 


\s once it was, as it shall be again 
t When sunshine floods the fields of blowing grain, 
And sing, as must who would in winter sing, 
Of summer and of spring. 
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of th riginal, and no matter how in- 


exact, are more | ke¢ wh: t happs ns to peo- 
Yet they are not of the 


p yne knows. 

hnest quality of weirdness; they bring 
a shudder, but not the swift light shiver 
which is to a shudder what a chill is to 


a Id, or a thrill is to -lesh. The 


FOOSE 


things in verse are shorter, and perhaps 
tl is some one on the hearth before 
th tire who knows the m by he art, and 
can recite them entire to the surround- 
Ing bre ath ssness. Or some one may 


jump up from the rug and catch from 
the shelf a book that the hand knows 
how to find in the dark, and then crouch 

in read the by the 


di [ 
flicker It may be a bit 


1¢ 
n and slowl; 


pirect 


f the firelight. 


from Coleridge, or the Rossettis, brothet 
or sister, or Emily Dickinson, or Keats 
in some rarer moments, or now and then 
Scott, or Poe almost anywhere, or Will- 
iam Blake. or Ebenezer Jones (in that 
wonderful thing about “‘when the world 
vegins burning up,” and the first little 
soft flames in the woodland show like 
‘crocus in the shade’’), or Leigh Hunt 


by fortunate chance, or not verv fre- 
lent But if there hap- 
ot the who 


yson 


que nth 


pens To be one 


company 


We ne 
the inspiration, t 
follows 


on, tor, as a partner of 
knows what 


d not gO 
} 
ne re ade I 


But no one descended to t lraveler 
No id from the leaf-fringed sill 

Leaned er and looked into his gray ey« 
Where he stood perplexed ind still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners, 

Chat d It in the lone house, then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
lo that voice from the world of men 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the 


dark stair, 
roes down into the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 


- 1] 
lraveler’s Call 


another line, another word, 
ts 1tse lf In the 


know 


Without 
the rest impa 
the rhythm, 
we let the poet tell us: 


And he felt in 


vibration of 


and we as well as if 


his heart their strangeness, 


Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the dark 
turf, 


1 
starred and leafy sky 


"Neath the 
For he suddenly smote on thi 

| vuder, and lifted his he id: 
“Tell them I came, and no one 
said. 


door, even 


answere d, 


word,” he 








t of time, is of a loveliness conscious 
never has; though when you have 

d this you have to ask yourself 
hethet it is not an effect of the most 
conscious art. Mr. dela Mare 1s master 
of it, and there are numbers of othe1 
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The very breathing of the earth is felt 

‘1 the irregular movement of the verse, 
id the and the leaves tre mbk in 
it togethe r. Itis the supernatural power 
f all poetry and it 1s peculiarly the gift 
ot this poet, W ho t akes our souls with the 
mere movement of those irregular poetic 
feet of they suddenly and 
ymetimes stif if n with a spondaic grace. 


stars 


his, stop 


the listeners, 
vord he s} 


rn the shadowine ss of the 


the le ast stir made 


| ugh every vake 
Ing throug 
still house 
From the one man left 
Ay, they heard his foot 
And the 
1 how the silence sur; 
When the auiie ng 
The re! We 


m, whe n we 


awake: 
upon the 
sound of iron on stone, 
al S< ftly bac kward 


hoofs gone. 


stirrup, 


were 


have cviven the whole 


honestly had not meant 


to; though perhaps it has given itself 


of us, divining that with less we 
al 10t pay our debt to the poet or 
reader, for each seems to have a 
im upon us. The weird does not will- 

1 gly le nd itself to comment, far less to 
nterpretation. Itis witchcraft or witch- 


spite 


( which you please, but it 1s of an 
erial, twilight beauty that no alien 
yrds can give again to eye or ear, at 


istno words of even the willingest criti- 
cism. All one can dois to wonder 1n vain 
how the poet came by his gift, and how 
he con trives to impart its divine r: ipture 
gain, for it is rapture such as no gaiety 
f song can give. Certain character- 
S are obvious here, that it has 
simple regular grace of poetry when 


begin is to find its¢ lf in the old balladry 5 


it its light dancing step, wilfully in or 


th ings in his two books, The Listeners 
amed so after that masterpiece 


Pea k Pi 


and 
which recalls that master- 


piece by a touch Sos and there, but is 
never quite it or early it. No one else 
seems able to summon the Weird from 
its mystic hiding-place—and he not 


( 


W he n he 





‘ften—in the volume mostly playing with 
though the Eery, the 
Phantom, the Quaint come often enough 


asks them in Pea k Pre. 


hildish things, 
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Perhaps we are trying to distinguish 


where there are no differences, and we 
wish Mr. Braithwaite had made this 
new-old poetry of Mr. de la Mare’s 
the text of larger discourse than he has 
di yne. He 1s a critic very much to our 
mind, and is the most intelligent his- 
torian of contemporary poetry we can 
think of. His knowledge of the field 
which he has explored before this in- 
cludes an Anthology of Elizabethan 
Verse which may well rank near the 
Oxford Book of Vers and has done sin- 


gular justice to a longish period of our 


Magazine Verse his anthologies of it 
for the years 1814-15-16. He is a 
critic of natural and instructed taste, 
and of generous feeling that is even 
rarer than good taste. We are not so 
sure that the dialogue form of The 
Poeti Year 1S as fortunate as some- 
thing more direct would have been; 
time and strength are spent upon the 


task of ( haracte rizing the several speak- 
ers which we sg a have liked given to 


the subjects in hand; but the result is 
still an adedee piece of criticism 
where the changing light is_ usefully 
thrown from the several minds supposed 
various. The best of it is that it is 
always the light of Mr. Braithwaite’s 
own mind upon the matter in hand. 
What appears from the matter is the 


prevailing subjectivity of the stuff con- 
The deal with them- 
selves, their feelings, their feelings about 
their feelings, and seldom with their 
feelings about the feelings of their crea- 
tions. There is almost no story-telling, 
but there is snsbrais of the write rs’ 
emotions no end. Or, if f that is saying 
it rather in excess, what we mean 1s that 
there is apparently nothing for the 
writers to have so much emotion about. 
The result is now, some what as it was 
in Goethe’s latest time, just a hun- 
dred years ago, when the young German 
sete did not evolve camels from their 
but dealt with their 
consciousness as something that camels 
might be evolved from if they got down 
to business, which they apparently never 
did. 

We hope this is 
that there 
in the 1 


sidered. poets 


iner consc iousne SS, 


not saying or hinting 
a great deal of beauty 


both in Mr. Br: oy 


is not 


new poetry, 


waite’s appreciative purveyance and 1 
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the volumes which have failed to fall or earlier seventies, but cannot win it f 
under his friendly eye and kindly hand. him in these more difficult ninet 





[here 1s abundance of beauty, a whol sixteens or seventeens. More delightt 
ba vain-countel irid sSCeNnCE or tt. and t I eithe his pl e OF his Verse 
Sil the new poeti has mainly stopped the mal himself, vho is gone tron 
tumping alo! nt pl e Teet rf sight b not trom the love of i 
\ e, there 1 1 harmon t gral e\ knew him. One such recalls ' 
| Ouit I l there 1s belated meeting with him, after a | j 
! t } the etry I S if of hin hicl | tt onl flee ' 
t i tne ld, r, if ( 
t we mid | i t 
a - 
I ' ‘ ‘ 
t lecad trom 1850 to I 
ilwa th t ol 
t | t! I i lil 
L | id B 
| i ld | 
eft t { 
t I ( 
C uy r¢ I 
t i chun , it 1 
! it VI Br ith t 
k antl t the | 
lo be sur e of the best p } 
| 1 | i d done | l 
| d nund Cl ! Stedm n’s ex ellent word, you tou 1 t] at it Wa misspel 
th logy; ind thing of Vii Braith- r} ; traits seem to have been, be ] 
ite’s lb itler o1 er, though his utter lovableness, what commer 
it might cast the light of the newerday him for private secretary to the g: 
upon the work of that time, and this the good, the wise Mark Twain, wh 
would be valuabl We should, for in- once they were in England together, a 
st be glad, if no more, to have him formed the humorist’s defense agai 
peak in his very intelligent, very sym- the public that flocked upon him for 
pathetic, fashion of the P ( i? ) personal acquaintance afte1 the il pub 
W a S lard, whom his latest pub- appreciation of him as a lecturer. F< 
lish yr editor now calls “the Poet of | could get by the Delphic responses w] 
the South Seas,” but who may be more Stoddard made to the prayers for in 
fully de ribed as one of the most pleas- views, and if any came upon apparel 
r writers, one of the most original invitation it could be orally explained 
vriters, of the Bret-Harte and Mark- that what they had taken for conse 
i a Ci f (lal nia lit ratul He was refusal spelled the wrong way. It 
ilwavs be best known to the average is a pity not to give the facts in such 
f tter of t time by the « ely words as Mark ‘Twain’s own, but fi 
charming lume of South Sea TIdyls, could ever have done this, and non 


“oc 1 1 


wl 1 are not only the best Californian now; and when asked for his recoll: 


prose of their period. but are of the best tions Stoddard himself was vague :; 
| l written light, easy, doubtful 
touching, wv } |, pictorial essays and He had a precious diction of his ow 
ket he t praise of th poems and a US of phrase which passed 
ne is the attribution of the others. Onc vhen he had not bee 

jualities to them, but it cannot hon- heard from for rather a long time, h« 
estl\ be 9 I the samme heaping wro;te, explaining, *] have been very 
measure. lhe poems are such as wouk sick, poor thing,” and that was all one 
have made him an almost first-rate repu- could ask, so full of gentle and fitting 


tation, say, in the later eighteen-sixties pathos. Whoever knew him adjusted 
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elf willingly to the conditions of his 
imsical humor, and when Stoddard 
ne¢ a convert to the ( atholic 
h, and took up his abode In a re- 

house of that faith, in his sup- 


quality of instructor in literature, 
d the Plain Chant sung so much 


( day h d perately asked, 


uppose the Plain Chant will be 
hell?” and be ng I wered, with 
rrence, “Oh no, no!” h declared, 


| wish to go Tt hell.” Perl aps 


not altogether true; it was 


1’s version of something like the 


ch possibly never occurred at 
] | 
was merel expresslol 1 nis 
veariness of ti Plain Chant. 
rd to take Stoddard ’s conver- 
isl th rh enve ope ( his 
¢ bore tl iitials S. O | 
l 
er left-hand corner, which in- 
1 then ett tha tne 
¢ stood A ld rt these h d 
A | ] 
t¢ t \ wh knew, 
to say loved, him could regret 
| > 
rsion, and his most Protestant 
] 1] l AA } je 
night rejoice with the viotner 


| 
h in his finding a home with het 
ife had been mostly orphaned, 
netimes it was very hard, when, 
n being passed around on a lordly 


he remained on platt rs otherwise 


bare. If the reader will turn to 
Sea la and read “‘A Prodi 
Pahiti,”” he will learn how priva- 
nay be cheerfull » even gaily, 


. and vet be of very hungry reality; 
wonderful bit in the telling. But 
he abode in that kind religious 

here he heard the Plain Chant SO 

too often he was safe from all else, 
e might well have wished him to 
1¢ the Pe. 


: , ; 
we did not certainly know; all 
edges of him were uncertain, even 
which he imparted himself; such 


nting things had happened to him, 
ver, that vou wished to believe 
» all. What might not have really 
ned to a man who, going for a 
k-end at the house of a Californian 
was met by the host chasing the 


I yund the house with a revolve rf 
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He had an album full of photographs and 
autographs of his varied acquaintance 
which he lectured upon with a pointing 
finger in such terms as, ‘This lady, if 
or 
‘These verses were written by the poet 
the night before he was hanged.”’ He had 
a wild imagination as well as a kindly, 


and he let you believe what vou chose. 


3» 


you please, poisoned her husband 


He was long scandalized by a picture 
on the cover of a pirated London edition 
of the § Sea la , where the artist 
in his illustration of “‘Chumming with 
as avage,” had erossl\ misrepresente d 
the nature of the harmless story But 


at last fate intervened so unexpectedly 
that a great New York house brought 
out a new edition worthy of the beauti- 
ful literature. The author was unspeak 
ably rejoiced and he flowed in the rich- 


est gratit ide TX the friend who offered 


t write l introducti n to it He 
computed that this introduction would 
help the book sell hundreds of thous 
ands of copies, and that he should 
then owe his friend at least a million 
dollars. But he did not mind that; he 


, . 
I assented 


rejoiced in it, though he eas 
to his friend’s suggestion of quittance, 1f 
the flles which he proudly caught in the 
trap on his table should be liberated at 
the close of ¢ ich day. Hy was then in the 

ho renewed his halcyon experience of 
being passed round on a plate, without 


hospitable keeping of the loving peopl 


any of its grievances. Later one heard 
that his health had failed—his health 
which ought always to have been good; 
and presently there came word that 
Stoddard could not walk about save on 
the arm of a friend. Then this sad pict- 
ure faded from thought, and then, after 
whatever lapse of time, again came word 
that Stoddard, whom that gentle family 
had alwavs had in its kee ping, had Prone 
with him to California, where he died, 
and where now the volume of verse, 
which merits greater praise than we have 
eiven it, has been edited by one of the 
faithful Californian friends who hav: 
re mained tr to his tradition by Miss 
Ina Coolbrith, a memorable poet of a 
most memorable time. 


i¢ 
] 
I 
I 
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is infallible. Fifty years 
at his job, following 
half that time’s ex- 


é dito1 
experience 
presumably 


perience at living and learning, make 
him only comparatively an adept. All 
along he is living and learning. The 


expertness which gives him merely facil- 
ity of judgment and organization is sure 
to be in his way. He must, as far as 
possible, preserve that 
sensibility and faculty 
beginning—the 

In some 
upon him by the 


incident to new 
f dithculty. 

this sens¢ imposed 
rivalry in his field of 


sense ot 


degree 


work, new competitors constantly aris- 
ing and challenging him to renewed 
effort. The generous emulation, divid- 


ing the feld, strengthens and enriches 
the whole kingdom of literature as, since 
the beginning of periodical publications, 
the interests and aims of these have been 
identical with those of book-publishing 
enterprises. [he general purpose in 
both forms of literature 1s the same. 
Editor, author, and publisher serve 
that general purpose. The first person 
in this trinity is the author. When the 
editor reflects upon the history of the 
publishing business tn all civilized coun- 
tries since the invention of the printing- 
press, he is not put to shame by the 
that he is subordinate to the in- 
terests of that busine SS. His exct lle nce 
is graded by the degree of his compe- 
tence for that service. The publishing 
like every other form of enter- 
, ls competitive, but the well-known 
record of representative publishers 
suthciently establishes the fact that 
in the main it has been conducted not 
merely with a view to material success, 
but with a sense of re sponsibility to the 
highest aims of our modern civilization. 
Originally the eminent publisher was 
himself the Blackwood was, 


charge 


business, 


prise 


editor, as 


trained by education and practical ex- 
adequate selective judgment 


pe rience tor 


VILLS 


freshne SS of 


ALDEN 


and initiative. Hence the French ter 
for publisher was editeur. When ¢} 
business became more complex and 

his other undertakings the publis| 
added that of periodical publicatio: 
while he employed editors and prof 
sion: il re ade rs. the de ve loped 
of the publishing house determined t 


geni 


aims and scope of these an iry 
publications and the selection of their 
conductors. The original Harpers were 
wont to confess that in the issue of the lI 
Magazine and Weekly they had main 
in view making them tenders to the 
business an assertion they might W 
have made with just pride, seeing what 
that business had become in the educ 
tional field and in the currents of popula: 
thought and feeling. 

It would be interesting to follow th 
course of editorial 
publishers from the time that Samuel 
Johnson in his early manhood collab 
rated with Edward Cave—his first liter- 
ary employment—on The Gentleman’ 
Maga It would make a volume 
and a very significant one—its list of 
editors and editorial readers being 
call of nearly all 
of the pe riod. 

After all, the 


in the literary 


assoc lations W ith 


a roll- 
the distinguished writers 


most important factor 
world of books and 
periodicals is the audience—apparently 
the silent and partner of the 
whole concern, but really its postulant, 
limiting and controlling Destiny. 

From the slightest acquaintance with 
the publishing business it is evident that 
the nome r periodicals issued by dif- 
ferent “wots are as distinctive in char- 
acter almost as the types of separate 
individualities. Each house has its own 
principle of selection. Its editors and 
advisory readers accept and are 
trolled by that principle, however liberal 
the scope of their personal dile ctions — 3 
that their verdict often reads, ‘“‘Good, 


passive 


con- 
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t not ours.” Publishers themselves 
read with zest books they would not 
se to publish and magazines quite 


\ book manu- 


pt or a periodical contribution, de- 


fferent from their own. 


be Cage rly 
to be 


d by one publisher, may 


pted by anothe cs But wh it 1s 
# | 


1 of ffering which runs the whole 
et without a single welcome? 

the case of a book, where a consid- 
risk 1S incurred by the publisher, 

¢ il rejection may be due 

to reasonable caution T 

H , Jeffrey Farnol’s first 

|, was turned dovw by several 


rican publishers to whom it was 


ered and who pe rh ips showed ex- 
timidity, chiefly because it was 
English in its atmosphere and 

| I and, besides. reflected past 

I contemporal conditions 

ite! ird ace pted dD the rst 
publisher to whom it wa ub 

1, and for the very reasons that 
red with it acceptance in this 
tl It chieve la remarka ye suc- 
d wa talke | id written about so 


that the re Was no longet a 
the minds of American publish- 
how much the audience 


vhat 1s proper to it h is TO do with 


thor s fortunes also how a notable 
ss in a single ventu inspires the 
nce of publisl ers 2 d aw akens 


cenerations of 
\merica 
uthorship, 


expectations lwo 


ider and deepe! culture In 


expanded the scope of a 
nce of publishers for 
quickened the 


S¢ d the assura 
erprise, and 


ral appreciation of true genius. 
cism rests upon a sounder basis and, 
in the daily press, is more catholic 
elptu Notwithstanding the vel 
lvanced specialization of litera- 

1 books and period Ils, the tradi- 
let rmining literary tastes and 
tl ha PTOW! n re flexible. 

lers that were formerly crystallized 
D te groups have lost that rigid 


blending or overlapping. 


| 
¢ vho once contined themselves to 


orite magazine now read several. 
| ry good new n iZin¢ helps every 
ther good one already in the feld, and 
< h old one seeks new investiture 
[he lines of demarcation between pub- 
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lishing houses, though still marking 
heredity in distinctive features, tend to 
relax. 

As the with every 
eration comes to have a wider range of 
tastes and more 
for the satisfaction of its intellectual and 


esth tic 


audience new gen 


interests and 1s eagel 
th a better understand- 
are stimulated to 
and the 
pros- 
Vhe 


publishing 


neeas 
ng of these, publi ners 
more progr SIV¢ policies 
chances for a more vigorous and 
perous liter 


oldest of 


h uses h ive Ci 


iture are increased. 


established 


mstituencies made up ot 


three co-existing generations, and while 
the duNngest of thes has advanced fal 
beyond the conventional limitations 


constraine d the 


the grand 


a greater, 
ns whatever was of 
essential value in tradition, and 
veneration ha snown to its ¢ Ide rs a new 


thei Own 


Cac h 


and clearer valuation of 
standards. 

iS held togeth r us 
nly an inter sting social 


valu to a 


A constituen¢ 
not study, but 
nishiacl } hy 
publisher, and worthy 


of his cherishing—an eas\ 


of gre at 
ind natural 
he 

audi 


accommodation, sin he and his 


1 
ence have PrOWN Up and veen developed 
| 


on the Same line Ss Of progress. Lhe asso 
ciation has a stronger bond if he is both 
a book and magazine publisher. It is 
in the latter relation especially that we 
wish now to consider him and his public 
The publisher is bound to his magazine 
constituency by a mor specihc pledge 
than to the his books, each 
purchaser making his choice of any par- 
ticular book a to his individual 
judgment, while the contents of a mavza 
zine are selected not by the reader, but 


buyers of 


cording 


for him; the principle of selection being 
determined by the publisher’s or his 
editors’ Suppose | knowledge of the de- 
sires and tastes of their audience. 

he judgment based upon this knowl 


not be 1n all cases infallible, 


edge may 

but, presumably, it 1S likely to be bet 
ter than that of any outside critic, 
who judges what, in his individual 
opinion or conviction, an audience ought 


to want and 


what the publisher ought, 
Up to a certa 
with the 


obligation whi h the 


if possible, to suppl! 
] 
tne 


critic, Te 


m 


agrees 


publishe1 
the 
latter imputes to him as a responsibility 


point 


1 
ing 
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also imposed upon him by his magazine 
readers, who expect of him and of his 
advisers independent initiative of judg- 
ment on their behalf; but if he goes 
beyond that point, to a full acceptance 
of the critic’s individual conviction, he 
would soon not have a magazine to pub- 
lish. It 1s obvious fallacy that his 
advisory council should resolve itself 
into a committee for the award of prizes 
to writers of technical excel- 
of any consideration 
moral influence, or satis- 
appeal to the sensibilities of 


superior 
irrespective 
htness, 
factory 
reade rs. 

Critics have found fault with the 

prudish moral standards” of magazines 
confessedly of the family type, especially 
in their selection of fiction. But the 
outcry against the severer censorship of 
library committees has been louder. 
Moreover, what editors reject on this 
score is unknown to the public and does 
not, as in the case of library exclusion, 
serve to advertise morally objectionable 
fiction and thus stimulate the appetite 
of degenerate that which 1s 
intended as a warning to some becoming 
a temptation to others. There 
reasonable objection to the serial pub li- 
cation in a magazine of Du Maurier’s 
Trilby, which, though not demoralizing 
to any reader, was as frankly unmoral as 


le nce, 


as to 


re ade rs 


was ho 


Nature herself and, besides being the 
creation of a superb genius, was most 
alluringly attractive. Yet we confess 
that a quarter of a century earlier it 
would not _ been so tolerantly re- 
ceived by the readers of this Magazine; 
nor would Hardy” S Jude, the Obscure, 
which, as serially published, was indeed 


subjected to some modifications by its 
author. 

lhe last mentioned novel had a tragic 
to the realism of 
its art. In this much-discussed question 
as to the admissibility of unhappy end- 
ings the decision must rest upon theit 
justification by logical necessity or by 
essential significance. A century ago no 
such justification was demanded. In the 
days rf \ alpole and Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
in that later period of American fiction 
to which Poe and Charles Brockden 
Brown belonged, readers not only tol- 
erated but had an 


conclusion, necessary 


abnormal appetite for 
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stories grim in their whole texture 
well as in their endings. The prelude t 
the revival of Romanticism was ver 


itably a Reign of’ Terror i in fiction. Ther 
came a reaction in Victorian sent 
mentalism, which had its reflection ; 
American novels and magazine storie 
before the final re version to Re alism. 

Tragedy, when it is quick and vitally 
significant, thus maintaining its primal 
virtues and serving the offices of that 
normal purgation of human emoti 
ascribed to it by Aristotle, will never | 
excluded from fiction. 

But sometimes imaginative creat 
who have justly won distinction ok f 
tion of a wholesome character will wri 
and offer to magazines short stories r 
verting to an older type which editor 
keenly alive to their intrinsic litera: 
values, do not feel justified in preferrin 
to others more satisfactory to th 
readers. 

A collection of such stories has r 
cently been published, entitled The Grim 
Thirteen, edited by Frederick Stuart 
Greene, with an introduction by Edward 
J.O Brie n, so well known for his critical 
appreciation of contemporary — short 
story writers. [hese stories are gathered 
together for ys publication, each rep 
resenting the creative work of a su 
cessful short-story writer, and with no 
intention to reflect upon the editors who 
reluctantly declined them and whose r¢ 
gret is softened by the fact that the 
stories have in this way come into thei 
own. Such a collection is more impor 
tant than an anthology of best stories 
published in any given year. It 1s th 
one rational solution of an inevitable dif 
ficulty. For this sort of fiction, typic ally 
so well represented by the editor’ s own 
story, “The Black Pool,” which he has ' 
modestly given the last place in the 
volume, belongs rather to book than to 
magazine literature. 

While it is true, as Mr. O’Brien say 
that an author should express himself, 
not accommodating his work to an audi ‘ 
ence from’a commercial motive, yet the 
expression even of the most powerful 
writer may easily miss a mark not even 
aime d at; and there are other than com 
me¢ rcial aims. The prosperity of genius 
is In its appeal. 
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Trouble 


The 


BY ELLIS 


morning Mrs 
and worn, 


N the Freem was always a 
little wan but the boarders at 
lhe Roses forgave that 


‘No wonde r, poor dear! Mrs. Garne r 
told Mrs. Littlepage. ‘“‘She is always up 
hen we retire, giving those little extra 


touches that make [he Rose Ss SO charming to 
the refined. She is so refined herself. Her 
ne thought is our comfort.” 

As a matter of fact, it was not to give 
those little extra touches” that Mrs. Freem 
ostponed until so late her bed-going. It 
is not until the in their rooms 
dared go to Martha’s room in the 
ittic, and she was obliged to go there every 
night It was to confer with the 
terously fat negro cook that Mrs. Freem re- 
mained up. 


guests were 


that she 


pre pos- 


Phe Roses one of those delightful 
small institutions, half hotel and 
lf boarding-house, that sit so 
harmingly in their white-and- 
reen spotlessness on one of the 
ee-bordered streets of Asbury 
Park A staff of ten, including 
Martha, sufficed for the comfort 
of the guests, and ever since the 
place had been reope ned under 
new management meaning 
Mrs. Freem’s management 
[he Roses had been crowded. 
In her neat summer gowns, with 
her colorless, wan face and thin, 
vhite hands, Mrs. Freem 
in ideal hostess for her paying 
tone” without 


was 


was 
guests. She was “* 
obtrusive ness. 

‘I do hope she can make it 
pay,’ Mrs. Garner had _ said. 
“One feels, if | may say so, under 
such good auspices in [he Roses 


with Mrs. Freem.” 
So Mrs. Garner had written 
all her friends and The Roses 


had become a bit of a rage with 
them because of Mrs. Freem and 
her “tone,” but, it must be 
said, in spite of Martha. 
“My dear Mrs. Freem,”’ Mrs. “ 
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With Martha 
BUTLER 


know love 


how I 
The Roses, and that it is almost a cult with 


Garner had said, “you 


me, but don’t you think the table might be 
improved the least bit? Not quantity, my 


dear Mrs. Freem, but the cuisine? If you 
were to secure another cook?” 
Mrs. Freem seemed worried by this. She 


delicate cameo at her throat 
nervously and said, “ Ah—ah—”’ twice. She 
turned quite pale and then colored. ‘‘ Mar- 
tha—” she said. “Martha I will speak 
to Martha. I—I—” 


“1 know how hard it is to get good cooks, 


fingered the 


dear Mrs. Freem,” said Mrs. Garner, gra- 
ciously. “‘I am sure, if you speak to Mar- 
tha ss 

Late that night Mrs. Freem climbed to 


Martha was awaiting 


eaking wicker 


Martha’s attic room. 
her, her huge form filling a 





FEELS UNDER SUCH GOOD AUSPICES 





Martha 
Mrs. 


first she 
entere d the 


rocking ( hair. 


spoke 


soon as Freem 


spoke as 
room 

" ook yere she ‘ iid | is’ ‘bout once 
tell you to have dat no- 


mo’ 1S all I’s gwine 


"count Mike Hennesy rake dat dribs way de 
fust thing ebery mo’nin’. Little mo’ an’ dis 
place gwine look lak one o’ dem tumble- 
down shanties up yonder at Long Branch 
Yunnerstan’ dat? Dis de secon’ time | 


*minded you ‘bout dat dribeway, an’ I don’ 
want to have to speak ’bout it no mo’ times. 
Yunnerstan’ dat? An’ to-morrow I want 
you to speak to dat Lizzie girl bout how she 
Mis’ Garner’s table, an’ ef she 
can’t do no better you gwine hand her her 
F her go. Yunnerstan’ dat? Now 
what we gwine hab fo’ meals to- 
morrow You gwine tell Mistah Higgins ef 
he can't let you hab better soft crabs you 
gwine buy elsewhere Now, what you want 
to ask me . 

*'There’s a telegram from 
asking for two rooms on the 
said Mrs Freem 

“All right! Mis’ Cousins an’ her gal is 
gwine away on de fo’teenth. Mais’ Remsen, 
a frien’ of Mis’ Garner, so to-morrow 
What else?” 
Mrs k reem, 
just what it 


waitin’ on 


pay an let 


he re s 


a Mrs. Remsen 
fourteenth,” 


she’s 
you te legraph her she can come 
“Mrs. Garner 
meekly, “‘the cooking is not 
should be.” 
“Huh!” Martha. 


gwine be no change in de cookin’, 


said 


\ 
SAVS, 


“Well, dey ain’ 
I’m cook- 


said 





CHANGE IN DE COOKIN 


in’ all de Ways [ knows how, an’ de be ste 
| knows how. What else a 

* Nothing else,” said Mrs | reem. 

“Well, you tell Mis’ Garner,” said Martha, 
‘how as you gave me Hail Columbia an’ you 
reckon de cookin’ gwine be a lot better from 


now on Say you jawed me ont 


berin’ like a chile Yunnerstan’ dat? Den 
go to be d I’s done wi rk ut % 
Mrs. Freem duly reported to Mrs. Garner 


that she had taken Martha most severely t 
task and that the faithful old cre I 
promised, with tears in her eyes, to do better 

‘I trust she may,” said Mrs. Garner, gra- 
ciously “You know, de if Mrs Freen > | 
have the success of The Roses close to n 
heart.’ 

(his kindly reply greatly relieved Mr: 
Freem, for her position was a difficult one 
Martha Washington Smith, having gained, 
during her many y¢ ars’ experience 
the idea tl it Asbury Park boarding-houses 
were a2 of wealth, had |e ised The 
Roses for five years, but had had 
enough to know she could not draw the really 
profitable custom if it were known that The 

oses was leased and run by a negress. As 
she said W he n she hired Mrs I reem 

““You’s gwine be de boss. Yunnerstan’ 


iture had 


] 
aS COOK, 


source 


sense 


dat? You’s gwine swell aroun’ an’ order 
everybody ’roun’. You gwine order me 
’roun’, too, lak I was a no-’count nigger 


cook. You gwine git reg’lar wages to be 
owner of de whole place, but I ain’ gwine hab 
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nuthn’ 
| grwine 


You ain't gwine 
I gwine pay de bills, an’ 
an’ ebery night 
room an’ git your orders 
Well, don’ you fergit it, 


nonsense run 
No, ma’m! 

what’s what, you gwine 
me up to my 
Yunnerstan’ dat? 


It cannot be said that the cookery im- 


roved,as Mrs. Freem had promised it would, 
but perhaps Mrs. Garner imagined it was 
better. There were no 

ide to de il Mrs 
iter, when Mrs Remst Nn appe ared with her 

ughter and her niece Like Mrs. Garner, 
\Irs. Remsen was a lady of large bust and 
reat fastidiousness, and she spoke to Mrs. 
with Mrs 


more complaints 


Kreem until two weeks 


as being more 


(Garnet intimate 
Freem) on a matter that seemed to her to 
eed immediate attention. Poor Mrs. Freem 


ppeared before Martha with fear and trem- 
piUuNng. 

“T’m very sorry to have to bring such a 
Mrs. Smith,” “and | 
ould not do so except that Mrs. Remsen and 
\Virs. Garner were most outspoke n about it.” 


she said, 


nessage, 


Martha glowered. ‘“‘What dem ol’ hens 
ickeshin’ erbout now oe she demanded 
“Why, the tennis-court,” faltered Mrs. 


“The tennis-court seems to be where 
full view of the back 


Mrs. Remsen says—it 


Freem. 
tne players have al 


rch. They say 





a disgusting to see a 

“Go on! Gimme de words she spoke! 
‘She says it 1s disgusting to see a fat old 
reature sprawled out on the back porch in 
said Mrs. Freem, hurrying 

er the horrid words. ‘‘She says her Milly 

o sensitive. It—it sickens her, she says. 
ne she practically orders me to order you 

keep off the back porch.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Martha, angrily. “ An’ 
nat say to dat? I ask you, what did 
tu say to dat, huh?” 

“Why, I told her,”’ said poor Mrs. Freem, 
that I was sorry. I told her I always wished 
lhe Roses to be a place of charm and cheer 
to its guests, and | said | would speak to 


hithy garments, 


you 


ul 
‘You did! You said you would speak to 
' 


rie Nice way dat was to spe ak to high 


juality ladies what ask a reques ! You gO 
yn dat way, Mis’ Freem, an’ fus’ thing you 
know I gwine hire another owner fo’ dis 


boardin’-house. You ain’ got no mo’ sense 
dan a rabbit. When quality ladies lak Mis’ 
Garner an’ Mis’ Remsen ask a reques’ lak 
dat hereafter you gwine say: ‘Yassam, | 
gwine tend to dat right away. Ef dat greasy 
ol’ nigger set on dat back porch once mo’ 
I gwine break her neck. I ain’ gwine hab no 
nigger trash disgus’ my lady boarders. No, 


ma’m!’ Dat what you gwine say. Yunner- 


stan’ dat?” 
“Yes, Mrs. Smith,” said Mrs. Freem, in 
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BEST SHI 
PrHE COOKING 


COULD 


WITH 


SHE DID THI 


subdued tone I only 
you 


you 


het 
thought, as 


**Nebber 


‘Il understand. 
the = 
erbout no 


were owner 


’ p? 
min owner: 


snapped Martha. “I'll *tend to de owner 
business!” 

With this understanding in mind Mrs. 
Kreem found her task easier. When Mrs. 
Garner complained of her merning coffee 
Mrs kreem declared she would send her 
cook packing the moment she could engage a 


new one 

‘| would discharge her to-day, Mrs. Gar- 
ner, but I cannot | 
I shall speak to her most severely and warn 
her that if the coffee is once more what it 
should not be I shall deduct one half her 
month’s wages.” 

Martha received the tale of Mrs. Garner’s 
complaint in a more philosophical humor 
than might have been expected. 

“All nght!”’ she ‘I ain’ gwine rile 


ave my guests foodless. 


said 


mahself all up lak I done at first. Them 
wimmins gwine complain an’ complain, 
‘cause dey ain’ got nufhn’ to do but sit 


‘roun’ an’ knit an’ complain. Y«innerstan’ 
how to meet up wid de complainin’ now, an’ 
dat’s de great point I’s cookin’ de bestes’ 
I knows how an’ | can’t do no more. When 
de quality ladies kick up a rumpus you lam- 
baste me good an’ plenty. Dey got t’ feel 
satished, so de V don’t up an’ quit De Roses, 
an’ dat all I care *bout.” 

To do Martha justice, she did the best she 
could with the cooking. If it had been pos- 
sible she would have given up the kitchen 
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altogether, but it was necessary for her to be 
on the spot to manage the boarding-house, as 
any should look after his property, 
and she was too grossly fat to undertake any 
work outside the kitchen. The Roses was 
proving more profitable than she had hoped, 
and this was mainly because of Mrs. Garner, 
who had induced so many of her friends to 
locate there 


owne}l:r 


Late one night, after an unusually hot and 
trying day, Mrs. Freem climbed the stairs 
and tapped on Martha’s door. When she 
entered the room Martha saw at once, by 
Mrs. Freem’s worried eves, that something 
was wrong. 

“Huh! What now?” she asked. 

Mrs. Freem fingered her cameo and looked 
at Martha hopelessly “Ie = 
faltered 

‘What 


“T's waitin’, 


they she 
huh?” demanded 
an’ l’s tired \W hat now 
They” hesitated Mrs. Freem—‘‘they 
Mrs. Garner and Mrs. Remsen—they got 
all the boarders together i 
“T's waitin’,””’ Martha reminded her. 
“They had a meeting, all of them,” said 
Mrs “and Mrs. Garner and 
Mrs. Remsen came They expressed 
the they said they 
appreciated the kind of boarding-house I was 
trying to make of The Roses, and recognized 
that | was a most unusual person in such a 
position; they said they considered me more 


now, 


Martha. 


poor | reem, 
to me 


highest regard for me; 


as a friend than as a paid hostess, and were 
willing to put up with many small incon- 
veniences to remain with me, but—”’ 
**T’s listenin’!’ said Martha, sternly. 
‘But they had all joined together and 
come to one final conclusion,” said poor Mrs. 
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Freem. — They said this was their ult 
matum—they cannot stand the cookin, 
Phe Vy cannot stand the thought of such al 


untidy cook in the kitchen. | nless | di 
charge you immediately they will all leav: 
| he Roses to-morrow 

“Huh!” snorted Martha, angrily. ‘‘ Huh! 
she said, thoughtfully. She put her fat hand 
on her knees and looked at nothing and said 
“Huh!” slowly and softly. 


Mis’ Freem,” she said, presently, ‘| 
gotta go! I can’t resk no business what 1 
coinin’ money fo’ me hand ober fist. You 


got to run dis boa’din’-house de bestes’ you 
kin widout me, an’ l’s gwine raise you’ pay 
two dollar a week to pay fo’ de ‘sponsibility 
Y’unnerstan’ dat?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Smith,”’ said Mrs. Freem. 

“All right!’ said Martha. ‘ Dat all’s set- 
tled. fire me. But * she said, 
with sudden anger; “but I’s de owner ob dis 
place, an’ dey ain’t no hired help gwine fire 
Martha Smif excep’ dey’s de all-hredest 
row whut ever was! No, ma’m! If I got 
to be fired lak a cook, I’s gwine ack lak 
a cook! I’s entitle’ to dat much 
tion.” 

Lhe 


were 


You gwine 


consola- 


next noon the diners at The Roses 
shocked and startled to hear Martha 
Smith’s voice rising to shrieks and screams in 
the kit hen, followed by the crash of crock- 
ery. Poor Mrs. Freem came from the en- 
counter in a state of almost utter collapse, 
and an hour later, Martha gorgeously 
rayed and contemptuous—rode by 
boarding-house in an open taxicab. 

Every day, until cold weather ended the 
season, she rode by, her nose in the 
a consolation. 


ar- 
he r own 


air. It 
was quite 


A Small Boy’s Prayer 


BY LUCIA 


AR God, I thought that I would pray 


[)! 
\bout the 


When father, nurse, and mother dear 


things | never say 


All stand around so close to hear 


like to ask 


Of woolly dog and 


l first would your Care 


Teddy-be ar 
They sleep with me ’most ev’ry night; 
Lhey’re nice, they 


very never fight 


And then 
He doesn't do the 
But still he loves 


my goat, he’s not so good; 
things he should. 
You in his way, 


Though I can’t teach him how to pray. 


O. BELL 
And, if You please, I would be glad 


If mother did not look so sad 
When my 


In places where it mostly shows. 


I climb trees and tear clothes 


Some flowers, too, I meant to say 

I pulled up by the roots to-day; 
Perhaps if You would send some rain 
It might help them to 


grow again 


The little bird I found to-day, 


Please make it strong to fly away. 
f all, I wish You would 
Help me to /tke 


But, most o 
to be real good. 
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The Terror of the Press 
NEWSPAPER cor- TR 
respondent was pay \O ti 

visit to a former 

eld- 


est son was just at the 


ing a 


chool friend whose 
ingainly age which con 
sists chiefly of large 
inds and feet held to- 
ether by an intense 
elf- consciousness and 
bounded on every side 
by embarrassment 
When the bedtime 
vas called the son and 
heir obediently betook 
himself off with only a 
“Good night” in place 
of the customary kiss to 

smother. When ques- 
tioned by her the 
morning as to the unex- 
pected neglect, the re ply 


hour 


next 


“Well, mother, you 
know I wanted to, but | 

is afraid Miss M 
might put it in the paper 
You know it would be SO 
easy for her to 
‘While spending the 
week-end at the country 
house of a friend | 
gre atly impressed by the 
very nice way Mrs. So- 
and-so’s little boy kissed 


Say, 


Was 


his mother good night.’ retcl 

You see I wouldn’t 

mind so much, but all 

the boys would know at 

once who she meant and they would never 

let up on it. 
He was forgiven 


A New Word to Her 
;LLEN was a strong, fne-looking young 
Irishwoman and thought herself pos- 
sessed of more than average ability. Taking 
idvantage of the labor of all 
sorts, she decided to accept a position as a 

clerk in one of the loc al stores. 
One morning. she called before the 
manager to explain why she was performing 
a certain part of the duties assigned to her in 


scarcity of 
was 


a careless manner. 

‘*Miss Finnegan,” said the manager, “for 
the past two weeks you! work has been very 
perfunctory. We cannot—”’ 


“Mr. Miller,” interrupted the young 


woman, “I’ve been working here four months 
now, and although I’ve tried my best, that’s 
the first bit of praise I have received since 
I’ve been here.” 
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Adding Insult to Injury 


HE driver of a Ford car rushed headlong 
out of a cross-street, striking a trolley 
Car squarely amidships. 

With blustering authority the conductor 
got off his car to investigate and collect evi- 
dence for his official report 

“What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded. ‘Don’t you know you can’t run 
under my car with your top up?” 


An Advantage 
has a playmate 
parents 


[LORO! HY (who is six 
younger than herself 
are Christian Scientists. One day she said: 
*“Mother, do you know that it is better to 
be a Christian Scientist than anything else?”’ 
Mother asked “‘ Why?” and Dorothy said 
“Well, Julia has *splaine d it to me; if you 
get cross with another little girl, and knock 
her down, if you are a Christian Scientist you 
won’t have to apologize to her, because it 
won’t hurt her any.” 


W hose 
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Wirk or Brewer: “/] here ther 
” mT 


““ // - 


BREWER (al 


A Fable 

(Ns I. there were tw 
decided t »” 
and rowed (puite 


i lady who 
o hshing lhey took a boat 
a distance out to sea, and 
the fish were not biting very well, the lady 
hand in the suddenly 
he pulled her hand into the boat and cried, 
“Oh, | have ‘ 


omen and 


is trailing her water 
lost my diamond ring!” 

I he vatel too deep tor a person to 
dive and get the ring, so, although the lady 
felt very bad ibout it, nothing could be done. 
Just before they started toward the 
one of the men hooked 


shore 


anexcee ding! 


VANny (ke al : [)' IUGLA 
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Putting One Over 
. aged seve! 
did not like the ide 
of guardian angels watcl 
ing over him while he 
slept 
One night his 
found on his pillow a big 
black, false face a souve 
nir of Hallowe’en and 
at the foot of the bed, 
under the covers, the child 
ting 


mothe I 


himself, — re uncom 
fortably. 

She a sk« d him what 
was the matter—why he 
preferred to 
down, and what was the 
idea of the false face f 

lo all of which que 
tions he boastfully replied 
“Why, I’m just playing a 


slee P upside 


Orr ed 


little joke on the Lord! 

I’m sick and tired of 
having those old guardian angels watch 
me the minute | yet to sleep!” 


A Paradox 
ae R the life of me | can’t unde rstand how 
the railroad company managed to smash 
up your furniture said the 
tor 
“H’m! What I can’t understand is how 
their cars stood it while my stuff was 
knocked around so roughly.”’ 


so badly,” jan 


being 





had some of that fis! 
for dinner ll of a 
idden the lady who 
had lost the diamond 
ring bit on something 
hard, and what do 
su think it was? It 


a fish bone. 


Her Reason 
“|! you only 
have one wish, 
what would it be?” 

she asked, covly. 
‘It would be that 
that Oh, if lonly 
dared ti tell yi 
it »vuld be!” he 


could 


vu what 








sighed 

“Well, goon. Wh 
do you suppose j 
brought up the wish- “Gra d That 


ing subject?” longer than that 
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Useless 
AARS. CROSSLEY was 
M enjoying a shopping 
tour and was critically ex 
amining various articles 
on the counter of the dry- 
roods emporium 
“Whats this thing used 
{ r?”’ she finally asked. 
“T really don’t know,” 
inswered the clerk “9 
think it is intended for 


a Christmas present 


Another ‘‘ Safety First ”’ 
TWO ** colored rentle- 
men’ were on thei 

iv down to the recruit 
ing ofhce and discuss 
ing which branch of 


j the service they would 
yon > 
im was for the cavalry —_ : 
oO he could ride but ’ 
the other said “Wa ror r ht ha nice and} ce 
Ah seckon = ah ain't ca ’ r; tw Scaided n AhuUme metnir lerrivle, Str 


vine join no horse army 
When ah’s ’treatin’ from them Germans al Not Needed 
don’ want no horse holdin’ me back.” THE welfare worker glanced around ap- 
prehensively as she entered the humbk 
dwelling. 


A Useless Question ‘Are you not afraid to live here? I do 
IMAGINATIVE YOUNG Woman: “If you not see any fire-escape.” 
had a million dollars what would you do the ““Law, no, miss. I don’t need one,” re- 
first year?” turned the satished slum-dweller. ‘*When- 
Honest Younc Man: “I wouldn’t live ever the cops come up after me I make my 
that long.”’ getaway over the roof.” 








AFFECTED Lapy: “J think I all rest. I am really dawnced out 
Otp Gent (hard of hearing): “‘ Not so darned stout, just nice and plump, 
Sn uld say” 











The 


A Winter 


BY MARIE LOl 


pHar Grampa stompin’ off his feet 
Outside my Gramma’s kitchen door, 
’s | von't twack no wet, white snow 
In ont Gramma’s nice clean floor 
M Gram] ' irl re full of od 
An en he f1 s a armful down 
Th’ middle of his hat has got 
\ littl 1 ite mountain I n! 
My Gramma’s kitchen smell good 
Of things her oven—it can bake 
I wonder w’en it will get “done 
lh’ cunnin tt taster” cake! 
My Gram] tak I t of hi it 
lo “rest *n’en he sits down 
\ Grampa s hat-—wl it got 
\ little river ’round t rown! 
| ist ! (;ran i'd let t he 
) e some fu 
But Grampa knocked it out th’ door 
He thre t river all 1 i ! 
My Gsramy "sg I id "lasse iKeS, 
An’ w’en he said, “‘ They taste like more! 








Ops 


Afternoon 


ISE TOMPKINS 
He put his hat back on again 

An’ went right out th’ kitchen door 
out after him, 
reach th’ 
faster 


1] 
Will get me 


’N’en I ran fast 
"Cause / 
But Gramma 
"Cause Mr 
My Grampa he must come straight back 
An’ pl: fun, 
But Gramma says | 
An’ wait till Grampa’s 


late h, you see, 


can 
she ran vet 
Croup he 
iv wif me, cause we have 
“must be good” 
“chores” are done 
An ’n’en my Gramma talks to me 

\ Gramma talks th’ nicest way 
’Bout Grampas an’ big Rover-dogs, 

The "re made 


But Grammas, yes, an’ little 


to wade in snow that 
b VS 
’ and stronger, too, 


the Irs¢ "fs 


Pill they get 
The V stay 
When winter is, 


an’ ’mus« 


an’ blizzards, too 


must in 


have th’ bestest time 


An’ *n’en 
We 
lo go an’ put th’ kettle on 


Why, Grampa’ll be in for his tea! 


Wwe 


’most forgot, Gramma an’ me 











